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M id A AM, 
Tak E world may ee my = 
formance, but it muſt applaud my choice 
+ ab addreſs... Although it may. be caly. | 
o ba baffle, or evade tlie force of my writ- 
25 arguments, reſpecting the eminent 
qualifications of women, yet. the fact. 
will remain indiſputable, when. they: 


| contemplate thoſe. of Four Nasen. 


Lam paſoldly ſenſible of the * | SY : | 


of making an apology to your. Majeſty, - 
for this. preſumption ; ; but ſince I am: 
unable to acquit myſelf as I. wiſh, Lin- 


treat from your goodneſs: that judulgence,, A 


A. 2. 


which I cannot expect. from- your ones. Te 


; 4 


and that you will be graciouſly pleaſed 


to accept this, my firſt . 
which is moſt humbly c 


Your Majeſty's moſt devoted, 


oF 4 Sg 9 
moſt obedient, and : 
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TuzsgE Taue, fland fn in en,, a 
hgy, that \the-author<affutes her-readers, they: ſhould 7 
not haue been troubled with them ham any confiderd» = | 
tion of ber routes nga rf re. — . = 
were originally ee, . fla 0 i 
commit them to'prefs 5. bat the dread ek, $i a 3 BE 
dertaking, the knowledge. of. the world, and 4: * — — 1 
prevented ber compliance, till, Being. fart ö r-. 
tuned, ſhe. acquieſced,.. with this difference, Lad — 
has given them another dreſs, becauſe JSew books, are 
read but romances, by the: juvenile part of r 3 
auho are apt to neglect religious and moral inſtructi! _Þ 
ons, if ___ do not e in 500 a gat Ca i 
amuſement. 125 | 2 N 
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The gay oe 1 ble —— as d. | 
culous ; but perſons of undenſtanding will ever ace. 
knowledge that the improvement of their -own mind., 
and thoſe Mother bs a laugable purſuit. „ 


The author. hes. ever lamented. the fate of her for : 1 
being condemned to in or . from er. 
ercifing 5 
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 pacity for attaining any knowledge to which they may 


Hon Babit, or conſtitution. In ſhorts nothing ir ri. 


forming.” I. ir > probable the "reader may ſee ber 


e eee 25 ok ann nd be 


ee e ene, * Bb her thinks © 
fore, endeavoured to make them conſcious of their ca- 


aſpire.. It cannot be. unattended with advantage, to: 
open our minds to the acceſſion of new: ideas, and to 
habituate ourſelves to. examine, Io compare, to reflect, : 
and to di diſtinguiſh ; ; in prder to enlargr the ſphere of © 
eur Kriowledge,” and knbble out intellectr. Ii. it not 
then to be regretted, that women in general content 
themſelves with Sao purſuits. ? 


She has nothing to add, but that 2 has avoided. 
letting fail any thing that has." a tendency to wriead 
be #nderflantling; or to blemiſo the morals 3 and at- 

She has introdutod no fictitious virtanr; neither. has. 
Hie admitted" any extenuation foF vices: ar. errefublt 


commented. that may corrupt under the. difpulſe of in- 


thoughts art ſuch a as naturally arofe from a knowledge - 
of” the world; And, nk: 5 Before he concludes: be 
i miſtaken, hyper he will have 'Tecotrſe to ibe ame 


ſebool, and try her not by. bn but en Fs „ 


9 « + £ 
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From the Ducheſs ey Cave. "to . "1 
3 at Liege „ 


e 


24l e | Bras. 
DEAR MADAM, Pry 


Yo U have done me. MRP honour. in Fe" 
upon me to give you my opinion on 1 
the diſcuſſion of which there is no perk n amo 
my female acquaintance ſo equal to as your 
To whom, indeed, I owe many the obſerva. 
tions, which I ſhall hazard in my future cotreſ- 
pondence. The numberleſs Eſſays, and Books, 
which have been written concerning our ſex, . ET 
by ſome of themſelves, have affor 
proof of the excellency of their talents, the li 
lines of their imaginations, the quickneſs. e 
their parts, and the jultneſs. of their ſentiments ; 
yet your partiality prevails. fo far as to inſiſt on 
my taking up the pen. La Bruyere ONT. 
« that we are come into the world too 1 to 
produce any thing new; that nature 15 
pre occupied; and that eee ment 
have been exhauſted, ”—I muſt confeſs, W 1 
that I cannot, ſubſcribe to ſuch opinio 
is (from the obſervations I have made ins 
tinued progreſſion; and it is eyen our, fault, 17 - 
are not wiſer than our forefathers, or indeed, _ | 
we are not wiſer this year than we were the +" 250 
| Flattered as I am, by your defice, I ſhall give 
__ . of ads" obedience "ns imme!  _ 
OL. 1. 1 


=” 2 WE TB KEE ET 
arety-enteringon'the taſtæ, and: purſuing it with the 


moſt unremitted attention as far as time will permit 
me, or my obſervation, information, or abilities 
extend. But you muſt riot call me à plagiarif, 
for ſometimes having recourſe to my common 
place-book, and for taking the freedom of uſing 
ſuctr ſentiments as will tend to/illuſtrate 'myideas; 
from whatever: author I may have borrowed 
them, I ſhall give their names, when ] recolle& 
them: but to trace the origin of my ideas, would 
be an endleſs taſk, and would be a hiſtory of 
itſelf; it would be no unentertaining, no unuſe- 
ful en ory to examine the progreſs of our mitids, 
'and 40 n k by what degrees, or through what 
means, We arrive at the different ſtages of trut 
And error. But this is no part of your taſk to 
be, Ad 1 willingly refign it to a better pen. | 
have had ſo many proofs of your candour on 
other occafions, that 1 need not defire you to 


F 


oper-look the inaccuracies that may appear in 
thy ſtyle of method. All 1 ſhall aim at, is tobe 
.nideritood 7 "and if you expreſs your defire that! 
1 "ſhouts proceed, I ſhall by juſtißed to myſelf in 
con ein 269 


0 


— 
. 


Gn the contrary, I ſhall as readily obey your 

*commands'in laying down my pen, as in taking 

it up. "Eſcaþs, not 4/Zory, is all T contend for: 

26d 1 falthfully 

an the occaſion, 1 tha late th 
ub Sil Blas, belng very ſenfibie it requires no 

A Alkftarchus to difcover the imperfections of n 


prone, that, in my behaviour 
mall not imilate the arc/bi/bap 


m 
Pen. You have deſired me particularly. to ac- 
quaint Jou what my opinion is, in regard io 2 
grrat many ſubjeQs relative to our ſex, and the. 
| _ fource from whence ariſes ſome of our principal 
defects; and utge your young ladies partiality 
for ſuiy ſentiments, which you fay will give great | 
weight with them. This induces me de bee 


7 » 
"4 
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nicate to you my family narrative; which con! 
of a number, of letters, written gs 5 UW 


characters in our family—their ſentiments will 
ſupply the defects of mine; and will animate me 
ſo far as to enable me to fill up the chaſms in 
their correſpondence, „and to render the ſtory 
complete and e my, young, 1 friends— 
Thiel hope will relieve me from writing, on 
| thoſe ſubje qs you deſired, a a8 you will find in theſe 
letters, obſer vat ions on the e ſituations and 
occurrences in lifſe. 

The trifles I ſent your daugh ters, 5 know you 
will pardon, as they. are, at leaſt, 8 e of 1 


4 


ane een wiſhes. 113 4 6 7 
Lam ever, my. dear, Maday, 8 2 
'« S184 {rn "yp yy yours, 
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From the Daches e * to > Mrs Prznront NT, 
11 Nino oe 1 8 


3 E Fail of F „at the al of neten, 
by the death of his father, found himſelf poſſeſſed 
of a clear eſtate of five thouſand pounds a years 
beſides a large ſum of money in the funds. His 
father had been as avaricious as wealthy, and de- 
nied ret almoſt every thing which makes the 
life of the 25 5 rior to that of the poor: he 
had no idea 12 ſure, but that of poſſeſſing 
what he yp enjoy, which, you wall allow, 
is a kind of poverty but little + hh from real 
want. The hand that cannot touch it, and the 
heart which 40, l Wiek bardly ay OO TONY 


in.their effects. . 
33 "Although 


| 


ments of youth. To ſave a few pounds in waj 


_ abſolutely unqualified for ſo great a truſt. Hil 


ambition, ſhe was content to conform to her 


. tured, for the firſt time, to expoſtulate with hin 
on that ſubject; and when ſhe found her intreatit 


Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows all the reſt.“ . | 
Lord F., being then young, ignorant, al 
rich, is it at all to be wondered at, tl at his Houk 


thoſe harpies, who never fail to hover over you 
fortune was large; for he was in danger of 'Al 

_ tzon's fate, the being eat up by his own hounds 

_ Luckily for his lordſhip, he was reſcued from! 


One of his intimate friends was taken up fot! 
high-way robbery, dragged from his preſet 


© ad 


bs 


T Although this unhappy diſpoſition had enriched 
bis ſon; yet his lordſhip, and his two ſiſters, were, 
in conſequence of it, totally deficient in thoſe ae. 
compliſhments ſuitable to their birth, nay, were 
even defective in the moſt common accompliſh. 


* — . Nr : 4.x % gt APE i 5 7 
the children of the late Earl of F. bad been 
put under the care of ignorant low-bred people, 


amiable counteſs (like virtue) never had \the 
| eſteem ſhe merited from him Her temper was al 
ſerenity; having no pleafure in the thoughts of 


lord's retired way of living: but, When ſhe:ſav 
his parſimony extended to her children, -ſhe ven- 


ineffeQual, the ſhock was too great for her te- 
der ſpirits; ſhe fell into a deep melancholy, and 
and a conſumption ſoon terminated her life. * 
her death, her Ton and daughters were cut of fron 
the only -reſource they had for improvements 
Thus did the late earl exemplify in himſelf th 
truth of Mr, Pope's obſervation, That T 
one maſter paſſion in the breaſt, * 


5 - 


became a ſcene. of debauchery, and he a prey, 


men of large fortune? “ It was well, that 


extravagancies by a very extraordinary ee 


\ +. Pe <8 
. 
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the officers of juſtice, and afterwards: condemned 
and executed. This impreſſed his young mind 
with horror; he became ſenſible of the difſolute,. 
neſs of his aſſociates, moſt. of whogy' had been, | 


the neighbourhood. , It, had been this man f in- 


2 


tereſt to divert the mind of! ord F—— and dif-. 


A 5 


engage him from his relations, that, he might. 
have the better opportunity to manage his for- 
tune for himſelf... - Io 1 


SAA. 


— — 
S 


. 25 A | «134d. 1 =) I 7 3 £201 
Sip James Bruce, Lord, F——'s. uncle, took 
occaſion at this time to repeat his admonitions, 

4 ; & * 3 n n 5 eee SS an ht 
which had been before diſregarded, but were now 


joyfully attended to: agg may, preach, youth n 


S. N 


=." 
oy 


F 


mult purchaſe its own experience. The young + 
earl, humbled by the diſcovery of the inſuffici- 
ency of his own judgment, placed himſelf entire: 
ly under the direction of his uncle. Sir James 
prevailed on Mr. Lewis, a. clergyman of great 
worth, to . undertake the difficult taſk of with- 
drawing him from his vices, and to inſinuate ſuch 
inſtruction into him, as his mind ſhould be found 
capable of receiving. Mr. Lewis poſſeſſed an 
eſtate of eight hundred a year, ad left a very |» 
uu living to accompany Lord F=— at Sir James 


==. - = ro 


ruce's deſire, having long had an intimate 
friendſhip with him. He was greatly beloved in 
his pariſh, and though a man of profound erudi= - 
tion, entertained his audience only with plain and 8 , 
intelligent diſcourſes, as he never meant to dazzle, 
but lead the blind. Preaching and praciiſing re- 
quire different talents, which, when united in the 
lame perſon, conſtitute the true chriſtian; as wit. 
and judgment, going together, conſtitute a true 
genius. „ 3 
Mr. Lewis knew not the miſtakes of the head; 
or heart, but from the experience of others: and. 
A 5 


„ 


L's TT * In | 
| as it was faid of Coriolanus, he had 4 id 


1 off death from yh mi 


advatage is one 
ſhines ſuperior. Philoſophy, which in the minds 
truth and illuſion, was formed in his mind, 


which ſeemed to come nearer to truth than any 

other which enobled human nature, without 
puffing it up; and opened its views into better 
Worlds, without totally abſtraQting it from this, 


Hi heſt. 


| uy to cut off all Lord 77 — — former oonnedcti- 


averſion to vice. He ſmoothed (to his pariſhio- 
ners) the rug 80 aj aner 00 the ſocthing 
ei better hours, and a hap. 
fad Petco id even talked away the 

s which had not“ been 
meh diſtracted by great cites: he frequently 
reſtored the toſy hue of health to the urid cheek 
and fire t6-the lifeleſs eye of ſickening beauty, by 
his medicinal applications. By his means. 
temple of Janus was ſhut, and peace dw 
mongſt the inhabij ants of his cure. Of ſo'math 
od man to thoſe' over whom 

he is placed! As the flin gives colours to all the 
objects of the earth, ſ6"does' a true divine Impart 
kappintf and charaQter to all thoſe on whom' he 


of ſo many othefs produces a ſingular mixture af 


reflection and experience, into a ſyſtem of ideas 
equally ſimple, uſeful; and practicable: a ſyſtem 


3 
„ * n 


or making it uſeleſs in its preſent ſtate. 

Mr. Lewis was not fubje& to caſualties, for 
fortune hath nothing to do with the mind. He 
lived ſul je& neither to time nor ' his frailties; the 
ſervant of virtue, and by virtue the friend of the 


e 1 been repeatedly folicited ſome months 
before, b the friends of the Duke of M, 
to aftend him abroad'; but had declined it, as he 
could not be induced to it by any pecuniary te- 
ward.—As a change of place was judged neceſ. 


— 


n 
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ons, they ſet out for a villa in Wales, which had 


been engaged for that ＋ . It wag a place 
kinds of country ſports, 


it is impoſſible to render our virtues or a&tions = 
uſeful to ourſelves or ſociety. 100K 3 


eee 


Lewis alſo procured for the companion of ord 


* 


provement. GL 


; 4 * ; 15 : 4 : $ ? 
? * # _ ” . 3 4 2 2211593 
I am ever, dear Madam, ; 


Your affeQjonate  ' | 


* 


humble ſervant, 


5 i | IO 
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5 tenance, a noble air, an 
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From the Same to the Same. 
pra MADAM, 


1 the time Sir James ville kale Tac p 
x. 5 diſpoſed. of L Orc „ he ſent his two. 
ſiſters to Lady Fer: 1 had obligingly con- 
ſented to take the charge of them. As this Lady 
will make no inconſiderable figure in the follows | 
ing pages, it is neceſſary I, ſhould delineate be; 
character to you. She had no pretenſions to 
beauty, being in her thirty-ſixth year ; however, 
the had a tal | agreeable erſon, a pleaſing coun- 
Fi was one of the moſt 
- accompliſhed of her ſex. Lady Filmer was 
faithful wife, an affectionate mother, and a fin- 
cere friend. She had, it is true, a particu ar 
veneration for people of birth, but it never made 
her overlook the meaneſt beggar; 3 nor did her 
love of the ſciences prevent her from the ſtricteſt 
attention to her conomical arrangements. 
She thought that a neglect of a ſingle duty ene 
dangered the infringement of the 3: + hg that a 
well-ſtated rule is like the line; when that is once 
paſt, we are under another hemiſphere ; ſo the 
firſt ſtraying from a rule, is a ſtep towards ma- 
king that which was before a virtue, to change its 
nature, and grow either 1 into a vice, or an im- 
pertinence. 8 
When we once o'er-paſs 4 hounds of right, + 
With every ſin we find its ſatellite: : 
one evil 20 purſued by others ſtill, 925 
As round the ſun the rolling planets wheel.“ ? 
Lady Filmer conſidered profuſion and parſi- 
mony as two extremes, equally to be avoided 


* Poems be a perſon condemned to de tranſported 
to the plantations. | | a 


9 


and generoſity as the happy medium betwixt _ 


them. © She had the moſt tender heart that 
ever beat in a female boſom, and could not be- 
hold even thoſe who deſerved it in pain, without 
« feeling herſelf the moſt exquiſite anguiſh of 
beart,” <7 ip RE: 

Though ſhe was ſenſible of injuries, ſhe never 
reſented them; but won the hearts of thoſe who 
are charmed with the ſofter ſtudies of humanity... 

She. wiſely conſidered that Home is the female 
theatre for action; that it is there alone we can 
aſcertain its merit, Her houſe reſembled the in- 
ternal mechaniſm of the animal body, in which 
every thing is employed in continual labour, 
without our being ſenſible of any motion, while 
the-external parts are at reſt. She held in utter 
contempt the duties impoſed on us by. faſhion, _ 
which are innumerable ; becauſe thoſe who would 
fulfil them could not have half an hour to ſpare 
for books, a huſband, or a friend; as from wo- 
men of faſhion, the politeneſs" of the age requires 
no other occupation, than that of pleaſure, no 
other knowledge than that of the world, no 
other duty than that of no? living in open defiance 
to morality. She pitied thoſe fine ladies, who 
are conſtantly governed by their love and their 
averſion ; and who have no command of their 
paſſions ; whoſe wiſdom and virtue are inferior to 
their beauty Their charms, though the gift of 
Heaven, become equally fatal to themſelves as 
to their admirers : their lives are continually per- 
plexed between the deſire of pleaſing, and the 
pain of being neglected: the wildeſt paſſion of 
their lovers expoſes them leſs than their own na- 
tural inconſtancy and vanity : add to this, that if 
their good nature exceeds their pride, they are 
doubly miſerable, as their attractions bring upon 
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them ſolicitations they want the power to xeſiſt, 
which makes them ſla ves to the tyranny and ca- 

rices of love. Such were the ſentiments of Lady 
F ilmer; but at the fame time ſhe thought, chat, 
as members of fociety, we ought not only to cul 
tivate the duties which may render us uſeful 10 
others, but alſo the agreeable arts which afford 


pleaſure to thoſe with whom we converſe. Her 


maxim was, we owe ſomething to ſociety, but 
more to ourſelves, a few hours to folly, and the 
reſt to reaſon. Her opinion was, that none ſpend 
their time properly, who do not live by ſome 


rule, who do not appropriate the hours, as near 


as may be, to particular purpoſes and employ- 
ments. She was parſimonious in nothing but her 


time, of which ſhe made the beſt improvement, 


with the leaſt loſs of any perſon I ever was ac- 


quainted with; and always urged, that whoever 


does not attempt perfection, will ſink far below 


mediocrity, She had two faults, as ſhades to 


theſe perfections; the firſt of theſe would have 
been infupportable in two thirds of her ſex: ſhe 
was apt in company to engroſs the converſation, 
and to deliver her ſentiments in too peremptory 
and deciſive a manner on the ſubject debated: 
ſhe happened, indeed, to be generally in the 
Tight, but a failing of this kind, though it may 


be borne, yet cannot be defended. Yet ſurely it 


is impoſſible to have ſuperior talents to the yulgar, 


without feeling our ſuperiority; and not very ealy 


to conceal it. Lady Filmer's other foible,- was 
too high an idea of the prerogatives of her own 


ſex, and a too great partiality in favour of people 


of rank, as has been before obſerved. She main- 
tained that there is ſomething in blood in the hu- 
man creature, as well as the ignobler animals 
This was a favourite ſubjeQ with her La 


LE Ai 


which ſhe carried ſometimes too far, to the diſ- 
ohn, D 


Swift, ſays, © T hat he who makes a pile of, groſs 
er corn grow where it did not graw before, i 
greater man than Julius Ceſar.” If true az 


founded. on: reaſon. and | — ſepſe. 5 Hp 
re 
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neſs conſiſts in being rather uſeful to ſociety 

than making a ſhining figure in it; his remarks 

certainly juſt. As merit can render thoſe illuſtri- 

ous who are but, of mean extraction, vice will 

make thoſe infamous that ate of the beſt lame. 
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The counſel of St. Jerome to Celantia, is wor- 
thy of the obſervation of your whole ſex: We 
ought, ſays he, to eſteem that nobility, which 
pleaſeth God; which depends upon ourſelves, 
and is inſeparable from virtue. There are three 
„ ſorts of nobility, divine, worldly, and moral: 
the divine depends upon the power of God, the 
worldly upon the greatneſs of our birth, the 
moral upon the liberty of our mind; if we con- 
ſider 93 the importance of the firſt, we ſhall 
Tet leſs value upon the ſecond, and render our- 
ſelves more capable of the third.” This was 
the only ſubje& on which Sir John and Lady 
Filmer diſagreed: he always inſiſted on it with 
wWwarmth, as he juſtly conſidered it as almoſt her 
only foible. Sir John was maſter of every ſub- 
ject, and thought much, and had contemplated 
every ſubject deſerving attention with an accu- 
racy, a taſte, and an elegance, peculiar to men 
who have improved their minds by obſervations 
on real life, a ſober exerciſe of the underſtand- 
ing, and a judicious courſe of ſtudy. His con- 
verſation was , conſequently highly entertaining; 
-he had a great ſhare of good Role; and his dif- 
poſition was full of ſweetneſs and benevolence; 
be had the genuine art of pleaſing to perfection, 
for he made thoſe with whom he converſed 
pleaſed with themſelves, and filled them with 
good-humour, proceeding. from ſelf-complacen- 
cy: through his eyes ſhot forth the living-eman- 
ations of a good heart, and the pure ray of 
intellect; chearfulneſs glowed on his countenance 
and promiſed a pleaſing reception, to the ſtranger, 
who, after ſpending a whole day in his family, 
woas apt to miſtake the houſe for his own. Eve 
ry one there might do as they pleaſed; and 
when he made entertainments, his friends 1 
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him they were not only pleaſed while they 
were enjoying them, but alſo upon recollection. 
At eight in the morning, and nine at night, Sir 
John and Lady Filmer, always themſelves, re- 
tired to their chapel, where their domeſtie 
chaplain read prayers. Is it not reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the regular and ſtated worſhip of 
Cod in a family, muſt have a happy influence on 
the conduct and tempers of thoſe who attend it? 
A continual ſenſe of our dependence is thereby _ 
kept up: we are often put in mind of what we 
owe the divine goodneſs, and the frequent acc ́ů 
know ledgments of our offences ſhould make us 
aſhamed to repeat them. How can we love 
God if we never hear him mentioned in a be- 
coming manner? It abſolutely requires a greater 
portion of grace than is given to every one 
Sir John had a daughter by a former marriage 
(your humble ſervant) ; who being conſigned b; 
my miſtaken mother, on her death-bed, to the _ 
care of her mother ; by this means, I am afraid, = 
I have made a very different figure in life, from 
what it is probable 1 might have done, had I 
been under the direction of Lady Filmer. The 
only child Sir John had by my lady was ai ſon, 
who was abroad at the period above- mentioned, 
when the Lady F — came to Filmer-Place. 1 
am almoſt afraid, my dear Mrs. Pierpont, that 
J have fatigued you with my deſcription of this 
worthy pair. But I muſt yet acquaint you, that 
as Sir John poſſeſſed a very large eſtate, and 
only two children, he had 'a ſchool erected for 
the inſtruction of youthIn limiting the num». * 
bers to twenty of each ſex, he did violence to 
his own benevolence ; but wiſely judged; * that 
his heirs, from difference of circumſtances, 
might not be in the ſame ſituation with 9 1 
FP 4 * . | a : an 1 
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and: that withdrawing charity muſt render à man 
obnoxious; ſince, when any charity has been 
long eftabliſhed, they who reap the advantage of 
it are apt to plead preſcription. Do you not 
think, my dear Mrs. Pierpont, that the charity 
which provides for the morals, as well as the 
| bodily Wants of the poor, gives a double benefit 
to the public, as it adds to the number of thę 
hopeful what it takes from that of the profiigate.', 
Sir John, and Lady Filmer, had formerly 
been very intimate with Sir James, and Lady 
Bruce: the latter's bad health had prevented 
their meeting for ten years paſt ; as Sir James 
Bruce had never left my lady (but when buſi- 
nes called him) during all that time, in which 
ſhe had been afflicted with a cancer in her 
JP the earl of F—— had lived conſtantly. in 
i retirement, Lady Filmer was totally unacquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of their family; and as ſhe 
had no daughter of her own, ſhe accepted Sir 
James Bruce's offer of taken the Lady F——s 
under her protection. As Sir John had told her 
they were very handſome, in juſtice to her favou- 
rite hy potheſis, ſhe could not doubt of their know- + 
ledge, politeneſs, and intellectual accompliſh- 
ments being agreeable to their high deſcent. Sir 
| John was determined to prove tb her, in theſe 
young ladies, the futility, of her reaſoning. on 
this point; and the. better to enjoy ber ſurprize, 
concealed from her a letter he had received 
from Sir James Bruce, and which you wall 
find here incloſed. When the young ladies 
arrived, figure to yourſelf her ſurprize, when 
: inſtead of two / elegantly polite and accompliſhed 
young ladies of faſhion, ſhe beheld, two: countsy 7 


. Tuſtics, aukward in their manner, and ſcarcely | 
* 1 | | intelligible, 
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intelligible, from their provincial dialec It is 
to be obſerved, that the people, of faſhion in 
Scotland, ſpeak wiltugreat: propriety; but theſe 
young ladies, as has already been obſerved, had 
never aſſociated with any. people but. ſervants. 
Lady Filmer's partiality'-ſtill prevailing, ſhe 
recollected that the uſe of language is only tod 
convey our ideas to ohe another; and! as every 
country has its own peculiar ' dialed, te ſpeak 
pureſt is only a kind of local merit. A Greek 
philoſopher, juſtly eommended for the ſweetneſs I} 
of his ſtyle, was known to be a ſtranger by a 
fruit- woman at Athens. She ſtill flattered her- 
ſelf, that they had well-informed underſtandings, 
and imputed their aukwardneſs to country educas © 
tion, and too cloſe application. The ſecond day 
after dinner, ſhe put Milton's Paradiſe Loſt into ⁵ 
the hands of Lady Sophia, (the eldeſt; of the i 
young ladies, being then ſeventeen years old) re- 
queſting the favour ſhe would read aloud; a part 
ſhe pointed out. This Lady Filmer thought - | 
Would afford her an opportunity of judging of ger 
abilities in reading, and as it was a paſſage- with 
which ſhe was perfectly acquainted, ſhe could 
the better underſtand her pronunciation; , Lady 
Sophia excuſed herſelf by ſay ing, Indeed ſbe 
could not read.” lt is indeed, my dear, re- 
plied Lady Filmer, a difficult matter to read 
well: ſweetneſs of voice, elearneſa and delicacy 
of pronunciation, propriety of accent, ſpirit, eaſe, 
and harmony, are not alone ſufficient: we re- 
quire beſides, a complete and perfect imitation, 
an expreſſion which gives to each part of the 
work, to each period, and to each verſe, the 
life and the pathos it ought to have. In a word, 
my dear Lady Sophia, the manner of reading 
| ſhould be ſuch, as the ear ſhould fupply the 
OO. = place. 
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place of all other ſenſes: but be not diſcouraged; 
I make no doubt but you will anſwer this de- 
ſcription.” : This long haaaague was as unintel- 

ligible to Lady Sophia, as an Etruſcan inſcrip- 
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faid, “ I know not what your Ladyſhip means. ? 
Lady Filmer was too much aſtoniſhed to ſpeak ; 
ſhe ſtood like Atlas, turned into ſtone by the pe- 
trifying virtue of Meduſa's head. 1 


[IF Sir John enjoyed her embarraſſment, nd f 


\ 


I ferved, ſmiling, that he bad always imagined that 
3. a Lord's daughter could read, and do every thing 
I elſe by intuition. From what I know of the 
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tion is to our literati. She pauſed, bluſhed, and _ 


of matter, added he, (patdon me young ladies) it is 


IS. the only way you could know any thing.” He 
LE then preſented my lady the incloſed letter, which, 
1 when ſhe had read, ſhe ſaid, the young Lady's 
LY want of information was a great reproach to no- 
biny; and propoſed to Sir John, to procure © 
them private inſtruction before they ſhould be 
(ſent to ſchool, that their extreme ignorance might 
not de expoſed. To this Sir John willingly 
bY agreed, and they carried them to their eſtate in 
Kent, with proper inſtructorcrs. 
Farewell, my dear Mrs. Pierpont. Mr. Pope 
ſays, That the letters of friends are no worſe 
for being fit for none elſe to read; “ and the cer- 
tainty that none elſe will read my letters but you 
and your family, makes me eaiy in that reſpect. 


I ever am e 
moſt faithfully = 
5 Yours, 


*% 
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Sir Jans Bxvcs to Sir Joux FIEu zn. 
_ DEAR SHR IE, DEL 28 
Tn E n ſituation of my family ha 
prevented me, for ſome years paſt, from paying ; 
my reſpeQs to you, either perſonally or by wri - 
ting. Your humanity would” eaſily furniſh an - 
excuſe for me, were you witneſs of the acute 
anguiſh of heart I daily undergo, in beholding | 
the moſt amiable of her ſex, ſuffer the moſt un-  } 
' remitted torments. Lady Bruce has had a 'can- 
cer in her breaſt theſe ten years; her exem- - | 
plary patience and reſignation exceeds credi- 
bility. Po pa enter WTO we a ; I 
I hope Lady Filmer is in perfect health. lt 
is with great pleaſure I bear ſuch agreeable a- 
ee Mr. Filmer from abroad; whom ever 
body ſays is worthy of his parents. As it is ſo 
long fince I had the honour of ſeeing you, it is 
neceſſary I ſhould inform you of ſome circum- 
| ſtances relative to my family- connections, previ= _. 2 
ous to a petition I fhall take the liberty of pre- 
ſenting to Lady Filmer. About two years ago, 
the Earl of F-——, my brother-in-law died, I © 
believe I may ſafely add, to the joy of that noble _*, Þ 
family. This may be eaſily accounted for, when 
I tell you, that he had (once) a wife, children, 
and relations; but he had neither cares for their 
welfare, nor tears for their diſtreſs : he bore their 
afflictions with the moſt chriſtian patience, and 
kiſſed the rod with which providence had chaſe 
tiſed them; conforming preciſely/ to that diving 
and Stoical precept of Epictetus, If thy "_—_—_ 
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be in extremity, thou mayeſt then ſay, thou haſt 
pity on him, but be ſure not to feel any, becauſe 
that is an infirmity beneath the dignity of man.” 
But Lord F—— carried this ſentiment till fur- 
ther; in imitation of what we are told of a cer- 
tain nation, he wept when any children were 
born to him, and laughed when they died. H 
was an ingroſſer of corn, and uſed to contem- 
plate, with more pleaſure than any other paintin 
in his houſe, a picture of Pharaoh's dream of 
the ſeven lean kine that eat up all the fat ones. 
In ſhort he diſtilled money froni the tears of the 
poor, and grew fat upon their curſes. If be 
ever repeated the Lord's Prayer, of forgiving 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors, like a 
witch's prayer, he always repeated it backwards. 
Leaving no will, the young Earl, at the age of 
ſixteen, who had never before been maſter: of 
half à crown, found himſelf poſſeſt pf. a laſge 
fortune, his two ſiſters being left entirely de- 
pendent on him. Upon this occaſion I waited 
on my nephew; but found he had been pre- 
poſſeſſed before my arrival, and taught to conſi- 
der me as an impertinent cenſor, who would 
ſend him to ſchool: fo that all my arguments 
were of no effect; and what hurt me moſt, the 
girls ſeemed to have adopted the ſame ideas. 1 
returned bome, penetrated, with real ſorrow for 
regularities occaſioned by ignorance : the con- 
fuſion of tongues muſt have been order and in- 
telligence, compared to what paſſed in this man- 
ſion. I was obliged to —— him, at that 
time, as a perſon in the delirium of a fever, or 
one of thoſe unfortunate madmen whom, nas 
ture frequently preſents to us, as mortifying . 
 ſpeRacles of humanity. Advice given unaſked 
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is troubleſome to the receiver, and conſequently 
uſeleſs; but, before my departure, I thought it 
my duty to urge the neceſſity of his ſiſters going: 
to. town for their education 21 he anſwered: that 
they had all been unhappy long enough, and that 
now they :ſtiould: make merry. Mouth ſeldom 
looks beyond the preſent momeit, and its views! 
terminate in the objeQtiat- enjoys. Lord F 
grew warm, and even inſinuated to me, chat he 
had been informed I was directed by my on 
views, in deſiring. to get the management of him 
and his. fortune into my hands: I contented my 
ſelf with ſaying unto him, Young. man, when 
you know: me better, you will be convinced, that 
whenever I pretend to give advice, I ſhould 
abhor mylelf if I did not wholly conſider the 
good of the perſon to whom I gave it, or had a 
view to my on intereſt which might in the leaſt 
affe&t them.” A happy accident has reſtored 
him to reaſon: he is now abroad, with a gentle- 
man of great worth and diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
who has undertaken the very difficult taſk of 
forming his mind. My fears are, that like the 
ſnail, he will carry too much of home on hies 
back, to make any progreſs in the knowledge of 
men and things] But, not to take up ſorrow. at 
intereſt, let us wait events, when nothing in our 
power can prevent them. His two ſiſters, ha 
has ſubmitted to my direction. The unhappy 
ſituation of my family precludes their coming to 
Bruce-Hill, if their extreme ignorance did not 
render it neceſſary for. them to go to London; 
where their education may be accelerated by - 


maſters we cannot command at York. Beſides, 


| ſhall Þ own to you, I am. fearful of -intraducing 
Lady Sophia to my innocent ruſtics, being igno- 
3535 | og” | 047 A 
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rant of what bad qualities ſhe may have. imbibed 
from her brother's aſſociates. Lady Harriet is 
too young for me to form any idea of her cha- 
rafter: ſhe is at r ee the echo of b 7 | 


ſiſter. 


In 1 children do not delete more in 
family features, than family habits; and I do 
aſſure you, famil minds are as often tranſmitted . 


as family faces. Ninety-nine times in a hundreds 


a character is formed from mere intuition, and - 
| Holds its courſe according to the line it is either 
led or thrown into, in the firſt ſtage of the hu- by 


K 5 man journey. | 


Now, my dear blend,” after. telling. you the 7 
ſtate of our affairs: if Lady Filmer would con- 
deſcend to take the direction of theſe laſſes, and 
place them at a ſchool, & c. ſhe would confer a 
very high obligation on Lady Bruce, and * 

ſelf. They are very beautiful, and no ex | 
need be attended to, in the condu& of their af- 
fairs. A relation of their father's has importuned 
me for this truſt, but I do not chooſe to confide 
min her. I muſt confeſs, at preſent, they are but 
badly qualified: for doing honour to Lady Fil- 
mer's two favourite ſubjects, female virtue, and 
_ exalted birth: her Ladyſhip's letters to me on 
that ſubjeQ, wrote fifteen years ago, I preſerve. 
as the deeds of my eſtate. But Lady Filmer's 
condutt, not her — made me a convert to 
her tenets. 5 
May we not, my dear friend, from our 
experience, declare, that they who main- 


aſſociated but with the dregs of the ſex, and 
are below the cenſure of the ſenſible and ra- 


n | 


tain that women have no virtue, have never 


8 Lady Bruce defies her. „„ vou, * I 
and joins with me in beſt reſpects to Lal K 4 7 
mer: ane with great. regard, * S. 1 


Your obedient, 6:1) N 
©. 3 üb 


humble Servant, 3 


 Janzs bauer. 
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LETTER v. 


| From. Mrs. Pizze odr to the e DE 
| Cup 1. at Bruſſels, | | 


DEAR MADAM, | 


How much am. L Ll and edified by 

your highneſs's kind condeſcenſion! Indeed, my 
dear Madam, words are wanting to expreſs the 
exalted idea we entertain of you: the delight and 


lutary to my young ones; they dwell with ſuch 
_ rapture on every ſentiment, that, I hope, it will 
become their o.õ n. How much do we admire 
Lady Filmer's character, which can ;only . be | 
- equalled by your highneſs's candour, and humi- 
- lity. How. defeQive'do I find myſelf, when — 5 
you, or when I hear of * ä Filmer's 
family. arrangements. I greatly. approve; what a 
bleſſing it was for the Lady F——s to have ſuch 
a monitreſs ! Her ſchool for the infant poor muſt 
have procured: her the bleſſings of the neighbour- 
hood. I am afraid I have but badly, fulbilled. the 


inſtruQion conveyed in your letters, are very ſa. 
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duties of beneficence, for want of knowledge: 
my views have hitherto been confined to that of 
relieving bodily diſtreſſes. Theſe extend no fur- 
ther than to the good of the individual ; educa- 
tion, on the contrary, is productive of infinite 
advantages, extending its influence to ſociety, 
and may operate upon poſterity to the end of the 
world. What a miſtaken idea do the men form 
of à learned lady: the only fault which a wo- 
man, that has abilities and a fluency of words, 
is likely to fall into, is an impertinence or affec- 
tation of diſtinction. Where talents are given, 
ſhould we wiſh them either to be wuncultivated, 
or unacknowledged ? The part which we have to 
__ aQt in life is reſpeQable, and nature has given us 
all the neceſſary requiſites to perform it. Vir- 
tue, truth, and knowledge, are the only objects 
worthy of our being ſolicitous after; and theſe 
we have minds capable of reaching in the moſt 
perſect manner. In a word, we have no other 
certain means to ſecure happineſs to ourlelves, 
through life, but by a ſteady purſuit of virtue 
and prudence. I would not have my daughters 
pedantic,” nor do I require them to be learned: 
: thei Miuations in life will probably be fo obſcure, 
that any affectation of diſtinction would be high- 
ly detrimental to them. An exalted fituation in 
point of rank and fortune, can alone procure 
merit its eulogy; as the! ſupertority' prechudes 
rivalſhip ; for in equality of ſituations, extraordi- 
nary talents are, of themſelves, ſufficient provo- 
cations for hatred. I with them only to receive 
ſuch of the advantages of education, as may 
make them be conſidered as rational aud valuable 
members of ſociety: all that can be learned by 
women, without negle ting the uſeful knowledge 
of their ſex, I would have them learn; this. will 
8D | |  thow 


how that they are good Houſe wives of their time, 
and that they have hot had a narrow or confined 
education: but I would not have them, for theſe, 
give up the more neceſſary, and therefore not 
meaner employments, which will qualify them 
to be uſeful and agreeable members of ' ſociety, 
and good miſtreſſes of a family. I breed up my 
- girls frugally : they will _ get huſbands : 

men of great fortunes will look higher, men of 
ſmall fortunes muſt look but to enlarge them, 
and men of genteel profeſſions are juſtly afraid of 
every young woman whoſe birth and education 
are ſuperior to her fortune: as luxury has placed 
every thing in the claſs of neceſſaries, the ex- 
pences it occafions are with difficulty defrayed; 
_ conſequently men's affections muſt be ſubordinate 

to their intereſt. 1 I ; 

This ſubject often occurs to me, and gi ves me 
infinite uneaſineſs. A ſingle woman is an unde- 
fended, unſupported creature; her early connec- 
tions, year by year drop off, no new ones ariſe, 
and ſhe remains ſolitary and unheeded, in a buſy 
buſtling world; perhaps Toured too by her un- 
connected ſtate. Vet the calamities of an un- 


happy wife are fo much greater than can befal a 


ſingle perſon, that the unmarried woman may 
find abundant arguments to be contented with 
her condition, I often likewiſe think, in regard 
to my ſon, that if a man happen to be poor, it 
is a diſadvantage to have been born or bred a 
gentleman ; becauſe it is likely he may never be 
able to advance his fortunes : mean perſons have 
many ways of raiſing themſelves to opulence z 
becauſe they will fawn, will flatter, and uſe all 
methods, however baſe and ſervile, for their 
own purpoſes. Fruits muſt be planted: muſh- 
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Lam ever your highneſs's 


family-narrative, I ſhould intreat a fight of (if in 
your poſſeſſion) the letters Sir James Bruce men- 
tions to have received from Lady Filmer 


, * 2 a 
. \ 


room: ſoring of themſelves. _ I blame. myſelf for | 
my anxiety : is it not God, who governs the 
world, and permits ſome things, and direQs the 


. others as he pleaſes? And will he not reward 


temporal ſufferings, innocently and piouſly ſup- 
ported, with eternal felicity? And has not Al. 


mighty God, placed certain intimations in the 
ſoul which aſſure it, that However agreeable. the 
Deity may have rendered the preſent ſtate, it is 
but a paſſage which, upon the eaſy terms of our 
acting properly to him, and to each other, will 
lead us gently along, till it terminate in eternity, | 


— 5 


. affectionate, obliged, 
And fincere friend, 


ANNA PIERTPON T. 


P. S. If it will not interrupt your highneſs's | 
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From Mr. LEwIS, to Sir Jams Bauez. 
DEA R SIR, * ; 5 Ex North Wales. | 
1 HAVE the ſatisfaction to acquaint you that 
Lord F—— has exceeded every ſanguine ex- 
pectation I could have formed for him. — His 
diligence, his application, are beyond what you 


After an accurate, and cloſe application to the 


ave been watchful over his conduct, while I 


application. I ſeemed to indulge him, by con- 


ould approve of; and my attention in this par- 
icular confirmed: my power. Innocent pleaſures 


o the contrary. I have expreſſed always reſpect 
o prevent ingenuous minds from ſuch actions as 
ever reduced him to the temptation. of-deceiv- 
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can conceive, You enquire of me by what me- 
thods I have accompliſhed this: as my plan has 
been very ſimple, it will be the eaſier explained. 


developing his character, I found his heart gad, 
and his paſſions ſfrong: I have endeavoured to 
preſerve him from their attendant evils: and 
formed great hopes from the native ſweetneſs of 

his diſpoſition, and the tenderneſs and attention 
meant to exert, to divert and entertain him. 1 


affected to truſt it entirely to himſelf; being very. 
ſenſible that a youth of ſeventeen, who had once 
taſted of guilty pleaſures, will with great diffi- 
culty be reſtrained, or induced to regularity, or | 


ributing to his gratifications, in every thing I 


ere the only means to create in him à diſguſt 
ind eſteem for him; judging it a good method 
Ire unworthy of them. | By theſe means I have. | 


ng me, which would 8 rendered falſehood 
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| larly careful to preſerve the ingenuouſneſs of his 


ſelves.” A bad opinion of human nature readily! 


| * chearleſs and unſociable: if there be any me 


rer 
habitual to him; as at firſt a ſeeming neceſſity 
may force a young man to diſſemble, although 
he has a natural averſion to it ; but this averſion 
will wear off by degrees, diſſimulation will be- 


come familiar ; he will make a jeſt of it, and 
then all is loſt. I have therefore been particu- 


diſpoſition ; and I even led him to perceive, from 
my reſerve, the fear I was under of drawing him 
into an occaſion of ſpeaking an untruth : this 
created in him a deteſtation of a vice into which 
an indiſcreet ſeverity hath plunged ſo many 
young people. Conſtraint gives riſe to diflimu- 
lation, falſhood, and a meanneſs of ſpirit that Exe 
cludes all hopes of reformation. 
ls not this (even at an earlier age) a much bet. 
ter manner of teaching youth, than ſeverity? 
The ſoul readily inclines to virtue when it 1s 
poiuted out with delicacy. I am convinced when 
man came from the hand of his Creator, he had 
the knowledge of truth and goodneſs, Sin dark- 
ened his knowledge, without being able entirely 
to extinguiſh thoſe internal luminaries which had 
been lighted up by the hand of God. A man 
without motives for thinking wrong, will think 
right. A man feels many compundtions before 
he can reconcile himſelf to intemperance, and un- 
godlineſs : he is pleaſed with himſelf when he1s 
virtuous ; his natural ideas of truth determine 
'and influence him, unleſs the prevalence of ſome! 
| paſſions obliges him to do violence to his natural 
intelligence. Doctor Young has a very juſt ſen- 
timent, in his Centaur: We cannot think too 
highly of our natures, nor too meanly of our- 


produces a ſelfiſh diſpoſition, and renders the tem- 


= 


thod forcible enough to reclaim from wickedneſs, 

muſt it not be that exalted generoſity, which re- 

urns good for evil: while ſeverity, which is often 

revenge under the cloak of juſtice, confirms 
-vil diſpoſitions, by producing a hatred of man- 
ind. Nature is ſaid to abhor a vacuum: if 
ord F—=—s mind, : from defects of education 
was formerly over-run with the vileſt weeds; I 
ave ſince diſcovered it to be a ſoil for great ſenti- 
ents to take root, and flouriſh, Montaigne, 
pon the ſubject of children's education, blames 
he too great ſeverity of parents, who often take 
greater care to be feared than loved. He relates, 
at a perſon of diſtinction, (a friend of his) who 
ad loſt his only ſon, a youth of great hopes in 

he army, in diſcourſing with him on the afflicti- 
n ſuch a loſs muſt be, ſaid, my greateſt grief 
„ that having brought up my ſon with too much 
verity, he did not know the tenderneſs 1 had for 
im: and, alas! he died without being ſenſible 

ow much I loved him.” Is not this a good lef- - 
dn to parents? Severity is only uſeful to remedy 
an Whoſe evils which our own negligence creates; 
ere is no occaſion for it in a ſyſtem of educati- 

BW, in which we ſhould fo continually watch over 
n- We obſcure riſe of evil habits, that by leaving no 
dom for nature to take a wrong biaſs, we may 
ne nder it unneceſſary to employ any harſhneſs to 


me rrect. A great man, who has been perſecuted by | 


World he has enlightened, has fufficiently'detailed 
ene principle maxims of education. This chiefly 
tooſÞnſiſtsin preſenting to the mind a ſmall number of 
r- ect objects; in ſubſtituting the originals for 
e copies, both of phyſical and moral phænomena, 
leading the pupil to virtue by the eaſy road of 
timent, and with- holding him from evil by the 
fallible power of neceſſary inconveniencies, ra- 
er than by command, which only obtains a 
| C 2 | counterfeit 


Worſe. 


counterfeit and momentary obedience. This cor. 
reſponds entirely. with my opinion, and is what! 
would recommend for youth. From the intenſe. 
neſs of Lord F—s feelings, on the recollecti. 
on of his paſt errors, I'am convinced, if an 
other plan had been purſued with him, that by 
this time he would have been good for nothing, 
I have rarely known a man make a good figure 
in life after he has been publicly diſgraced : ſhame 
is a powerful reſtraint, and when men have got 
over it, they generally proceed from bad to 


5 4 


This is often ſeen in the army, where it is ob- 
ſerved, the minds of men who have been often pu- 
niſned become quite inſenſible. ee 


The being diſſatisfied with ourſelves, is a ſenti- 
ment too painful for the ſoul to be able to endure, 
To alleviate my Lord's uneaſineſs, I have en- 
deavoured to put him in credit with himſelf; the 
tender and inſinuating air with which I have al. 
ways addreſſed him, has contributed to the con- 
fidence he has placed in me: the tranſition from 
reſpect to affection is no eaſy ſtep, eſpecially with 
young people, who ſeldom love what they have 
been accuſtomed to fear. Real tenderneſs and 
true friendthip are never imperious; they may 
propoſe their wiſhes, but they exact nothing. 

There are a number of people valuable for their 
ſincerity, whom, though we cannot forbear rel 
pecting, we can never be brought to love: 0. 
reflection we know they deſerve our love, ai 
yet how frequently do we find ourſelves incline 
to hate them? their frankneſs is often ſo uncivil 
that it offends and diſguſts us: they will give ul 

their advice, which we. approve of, and yet fin 
in ourſelves a reluctance to follow it. Why 
this? It is, becauſe they want that addreſs an 
. 8 dielicacſ 
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delicacy which was rec,uiſite to endear us to their 


4 


! counſel. In addreſſing us, they ſeem to direct us, 
od this offends our pride. Senſible of this, 1 
EY have endeavoured to cloath my ,inſtrution in all 

I 


the charms of ſenſibility : he has a feeling heart, 


BW we reje& not the leſſon, which inſinuates itſel 
) BY through our affections. I have remonſtrated to 


his lordſhip, that as ſoon as we are conſcious of 


© BW our errors, remorſe ſhould ceaſe: as its continu- | 
e ance would only deprive us of the power of cor- 
; recting our faults, and would therefore be as 
0 1 ; 4 * 4 5 , 


prejudicial, as too great, a : degree of timidity, 
which only ſer ves to expoſe us more certainly to 
the danger we ſhould 'endeavour to avoid by pru- 
dence, or oppoſe with reſolution. | Confucius has 
well obſerved,” ** That virtue does not conſiſt in 


- never erring, which is impoſſible, but in recover- 
ning from error as faſt as poſſible.” In ſhort, my 

" dear Sir, I have endeavoured, and I hope not 
x without ſucceſs, to ſteal inſtruction on him, as 


it were without . impoſing it; otherwiſe he would 
have regarded my counſels as leſſons, and leſſons 
are ever diſpleaſing. I have ſtrenuoſly urged to 
him, the neceſſity of a due regard to religion 
honour, and probity. That he ſhould learn 
as much of the ſciences as are. neceſſary for 
his ſituation : that he ſhould. be virtuous and ac- 
compliſhed, a chriſtian, and a man of courage. 
As he had ſo much to acquire (excluſive. of what 
he was to be weanedifrom,) I have not urged the 
neceſſity of his learning Latin. He is now, how- 
ever, almoſt maſter of the French and Italian 
Languages. It is obſerved in the natural world, 
no change is inſtantaneous, but all its viciſſitudes 
are gradual and flow. The motions of intellect 
proceed in the like imperceptible progreſſion, and 
proper degrees of tranſition from one ſtudy to 
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another, are therefore neceſſary: 1 ha ve not ful. 


fered his ſtudies to engroſs him too much, but re. 
lieved them by frequent intermiſſions. A Prac- 
tice conſiſtent with the moſt exemplary diligence, 
and which he who omits will find at laſt, that, 


like money, time may be loft by. -unſeaſonabl 
- avarice, As I have often obſerved that it is a 
common defect in the education of perſons of 


diſtinction, that they cannot write correctly. 
have taken particular care of him in this reſped, 

though it may be pardoned to be ignorant of the 
ſciences, it is inexcuſable for a man, not to make 
himſelf. "underſtood i in the common occurrences of 
Iife. The books we, have read, are thoſe of mo- 
rality, where the human paſſions are deſcribed, 


their conduct regulated, the beauties of virtue 
diſplayed, and the advantages of a regular life 


ſet forth —In ſhort, books, whoſe ſubjeQs re- 
commend the real re of ek e ac- 


| cording to the poet; 3 . "1208 


* 


| Vinwe, and that MED of POTN 
Will I apply, that treats of happineſs - 
By virtue ſpecially tobe archieved. | 


My Lord has alſo ſtudied geometry : Mr. Locke, 


you . recommends it even to thoſe who 


10 deſign of being geometricians; and he 
gives a reaſon fer it, that may be applied to the 
preſent cafe. _ ** Such perſons, ſaid he, may for- 
get every problem that has been propoſed, and 
every ſolution that they or others have given; 
but the habit of purſuing long trains of ideas will 


remain with them, and they will pierce through 


the mazes of ſophiſm, and diſcover a latent 
truth where perſons: who have not this habit will 


not find it.” you bumble efforts have been 


crowned 


P a * 


LETTER ( 
crowned with ſo much ſucceſs, that I deſpair 
not, on my return, of producing a young noble- 
man who will do honour to his country. I think 
it was obſerved of the ancient ſchools of decla- 
mation, that the more diligently they were fre- 
quented, the more was the ſtudent diſqualified for 
the world; becauſe he found nothing there, which 
he ſhould ever meet in another place. My Lord 
lies not (at leaſt) under this diſadvantage; and 1 
know not, upon the whole, if his deficiencies in 
ſome points of literature may not be an advantage 
to him; for to paſs through the education in 
vogue, without contracting vices, and thoſe groſs _ 
ones too, there muſt be a rich fund of natural 
goodneſs, the moſt happy diſpoſitions, an abſo- 
lute biaſs to virtue, and a diſtinguiſhed complexi- 
on of ſoul. It is plain a knowledge of the world 
is the moſt important ſtudy for thoſe who are to 
live in it, and who would wiſh to act their part 
with dignity and propriety, It is with pleaſure 
to be obſerved, that men begin to be weary of 
theories, which lead to no uſeful conſequence ; - 
and have no foundation, but in the imaginationof 
ingenious men. The learned rubbiſh, under 
which ſcience has been long choaked up, for. the 
meaneſt purpoſes, is, in ſome meaſure, removed. 
The greateſt difficulty I found I had to oppoſe, 
was a habit his Lordſhip had contraQed of acting 
upon the impulſe of the minute. I repreſented to 
him, that the man who weakly yields to firſt im- 
preſſions, becomes ſucceſſively the ſport of his 
own paſſions; that the only remedy againſt this, 
is to form ſolid principles of truth and wiſdom ; 
| which will always balance the irregular biaſſes of 
the heart. As it is in this principally that probity 
conſiſts: that a man, though to all appearance a 
man of honour, yet, if he acts not upon a well 
C 4 . 
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ſettled principle, is always to be miſtruſted, fer 
ſooner or later he becomes the dupe of his own 
heart. The young clergyman, who has hitherte 
been with us, now leaves us—He is a worthy, 
diligent young man : I take the liberty of recom- 
mending him for the living of ——. It is now 
_ neceſſary my Lord ſhould have for his companion 
a man polleſſed of all the exterior, as well as in- 
terior graces; without which, the man of under. 
ſtanding muſt, in this world, always give way to 
the fool who is bleſt with them. T have been ſo 
ſingularly fortunate, as to procure Mr. Trueman, 

a man of the moſt extraordinary talents and ac- 
compliſhments; at the age of twenty-two, he is 
member of the academies of Padua, Bologna, 
Rome, and Lyons: he is the moſt profound ſcho- 
lar, the beſt dancer; in ſhort, he poſſeſſes the 
moſt oppoſite qualifications, and I can no where 
give you (ſaid my reſpectable friend Mr, R) 
a more juſt idea of him, than by deſiring you to 
read, in Mr. Pennant's Tour to Scotland, the 
character of the admirable Crighton, who fell a 
ſacrifice, at the age of twenty-two, to the envy 
and implacable hatred of- his pupil at Mantua; 
and who was ſo much lamented that the whole 
court went into mourning for him. In' ſhort, 
after ſtudying him thoroughly, I know no one 
ſcience or accompliſhment, that he is not ſo much 
maſter of as to induce one to ſuppoſe he had ap- 
' plied his whole life to the ſtudy of it alone, 
Mr. Trueman is of a good family : he travelled 
with Lord Dacres, but had left him on account 
of his irregularities, which he cculd not be a 
ſpectator of without loſing the peace of his own 
mind: this I apprehend muſt have been attended 
with inconveniencies to himſelf, as Ido not find 
he has any independent fortune, and the I 
TM 8 5 
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of. h——_ ſettled; very handſomely on him 


for life, providing he had remained three years 
with his ſon. But, to ſuch men as him, the black 
broth of Sparta, with honour and a good con- 
ſcience, would have a higher reliſh than all the 
delicacies of Philip's table without them. How 
bleſſed is that man, who, when calamity aſſails 
him, can acquit himſelf, his intentions at leaſt, 
and ſay, This I have not brought upon my- 
ſeif; it is an inevitable evil; a diſpenſation of 
Providence- I will call it, and ſubmit to it as 


ſuch.“ 
I remain, dear Sir, with beſt reſpects to my | 


Lody, 1 Miſs Byron, and all your family, 
'Your obedient, [rats 


_ obliged ſervant, 


Jams. Lewis. 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 


I ADY Filmer, about a year 22 the | Lady 
F.——s were under her care, ſent them» to ſchool, 
at -—— : they were at this time, notwithſtanding 
all her attentions, no further advanced than. young 
ladies commonly are at eight years old. A mind 
unaccuſtomed to-remark,. or inexperienced in life, 
cannot poſſibly conceive how ſurpriſingly alk 
ople are influenced by cuſtom and early habits, 
Lady Sophia proved. an inſtance of this, and that 
virtue or vice depend very eſſentially on our pri- 
mary ſentiments and examples; which, whether 
good or bad, will externally attend us in ſome 
meaſure 1n all poſſible tranſactions. It was with 
the. utmoſt difficulty Lady Sophia could be pre- 
vailed on to apply herſelf to any thing : if Lady 
Filmer had poſſeſſed more ordinary talents, Lady 
Sophia would have comprehended many of her 
inſtructions better; as it was, they were quite 
beyond her reach: at the ſame time it muſt be 
confeſſed ſhe had an enjou?ment,. an eaſy. flow of 
ſprightlineſs, that was very amuſing, by not ſuf- 
fering the gloomy ſide of things to appear, and 
extracting from them only that which had a re- 
ference to chearfulneſs, and was productive of 
feſtivity :- but notwithſtanding all her wit, it was 
with pain Lady Filmer was convinced, that ac- 


be taught to conceal her faults, but no pains what- 
ever could eradicate them. Lady Harriet, on the 
| | Contrary, 


LE 


contrary, was endued with the moſt happy diſpo- 
ſitions; the dawn of her underſtanding was like 
the mild and gentle rays of the riſing ſun: ſhe 
was ſo ſweetly gentle, ſo perfectly unaſſuming, 
that it was impoſſible to reſiſt the partiality ſhe 


ſhe had for inſtruction, and it is not to be won- 

red at, that ſhe made an entire conqueſt of lady _ 
Filmer's heart; who beheld her opening virtues 
with ſuch raptures, as we ſuppoſe a guardian an- 
gel to feel on the firſt dawnings of virtue and ex- 
cellence in his charge. Upon leaving the young 
ladies at ſchool, on account of Lady Sophia's ad- 
vanced age, they were placed as parlour-board- 
rs. Lady Filmer privately acquainted the miſ- 
treſs of the boarding ſchool, (a woman of good 
nderſtanding, and accompliſhed manners) with. 
er opinion of the young ladies particular diſ- 
poſitions, and talents. Every ſoil is not proper 
or all ſorts of fruit; one ground is fit for grain, 
another for paſture: and ſo it is the temper and 


dne excellence than another; which is one of the 
great ſecrets of nature, and it is very hard to give 
a juſt and ſatisfactory account of it. © As to 
Lady Sophia, ſaid ſhe, I am afraid you will find 
t diſticult to make her apply but above all things 
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ource of happineſs in this world, and in the 
e- Next: convirice her of this truth, and ſhe will 
ever ceaſe to be governed by it : people of any 
anderſtanding will always avoid what they are cer- 
c- ain would involve them in miſery. This with 
er dis the more neceſſary, as, in the early part of 
t- err life, ſhe has imbibed falſe notions and libertine 
principles, which Lam afraid will be found diffi- 
ult to conquer; if the foundation in this parti- 

lar 


inſpired at firſt ſight; add to this the eager deſire ls 


diſpoſition of children: ſome are more capable of, - 


beg you will inſtru@ her that Chriſtianity is the. - 


2 
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lar be rightly laid, the parents or inſtructors of 
youth provide, in the ampleſt manner, for their 
; honour, and their happineſs, throughout the 
f whole period of their exiſtence; not for a low, 
= fleeting animal, but for a reaſonable, moral, im. 
| mortal life. I am more ſanguine in my expeQa. 
tions of Lady Harriet, than her ſiſter—I look for 
perfection in her, when I ſhall be ſatisfied if 
Lady Sophia riſes above mediocrity. She has an 
extenſive capacity, a retentive memory, and is 
capable of the greateſt application: every deſire 
Lady Harriet expreſſes for acquiring ſuch know. 
ledge as is out of the common courſe of educati- 
on, muſt be aſſiſted, providing it does not inter- 
fere with her more neceſſary ſtudies, or hurt her 
health by a too cloſe attention. I need not inform 
you further, added Lady Filmer, I know your 
excellent method, and ſtri obſervation of your 
\ ſcholars : I ſhall leave them entirely to your di- 
rection, and ſhall re-vifit them again in three 
months, and mark the progreſs they have made.” 
The Puke thinks, my dear Mrs. Pierpont, that 
you ſhould attempt, by all poſſible means, to 
elude your huſband's dying inteſtate: I think you 
ſhould ſend us your papers, and take every advice 
concerning it. I wiite you but a ſhort letter, 2 
I encloſe Lady Filmer's letters, which ſhe wrote 
to Sir James Bruce many years before the com- 
mencement of the family narrative. I am ever 


truly, and 


affeQionately yours, 
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From Lady FILMER, to Sir J AMES BRuc E. | 
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M R. Addiſon tells us, © That one of the beſt 
' ſprings of generous and worthy actions is, tze 
having generous and worthy thoughts of our- _ 
ſelves; and that whoever has a mean opinion of 
the dignity of human nature, will a& in no 
higher capacity than he has allotted himſelf in 
his own eſtimation.” A low opinion of our in- 
tellectual faculties depreſſes the genius, as it cuts 
off all proſpe& of attaining any eminent degree 
of knowledge, and of executing any grand and 
extenſive plan of improvement. Is it not then 
highly neceſſary for us to attain juſt notions of 
the intellectual ſyſtem, to enable us to judge how 
far our capacities extend. Enquiries into hu-' 
man nature, though of the firſt importance, 
have been proſecuted with little care, and leſs 
ſucceſs, Enquiries into the ſtructure of the hu- 
man body, have indeed been proſecuted with 
great diligence and accuracy: but this was a 
matter of no great difficulty to the anatomiſt. 
The human mind, on the contrary, is an object 
extremely changeable, not the ſame in two per- 
ſons on earth, and even varying in the ſame 
perſon. But though it may be a matter of great 
difficulty to inveſtigate and aſcertain the laws of 
the mental conſtitution, yet there is no reaſon 
to doubt, however fluctuating it may ſeem, of 
its being governed by laws as invariable as thoſe 
of the material ſyſtem. It has been the misfor- 
tune of moſt of thoſe who have ſtudied the phi- 
N 5 lolophy 
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loſophy of the human mind, that they have been 
little acquainted with the ftructure of the human 
body, and the laws of the animal oeconomy ; 
and yet the mind and body are ſo intimately con- 
need, and have fuch a mutual influence on one 
another, that the conſtitution 'of either examined 
apart, can never be thoroughly underſtood. 
The ſout, while confined to the body, is de- 
pendent on its organization, in all its operations; 
and the more or leſs free or clogged theſe organs 
are, the more or leſs will the ſoul feel herſelf 
free or embarraſſed in her exertions. Now as it 
is well known, that the organs in our ſex are of 

a finer texture than in men, it naturally follows, 
that had women the ſame advantages of educa- 
tion as men, there would be no room to doubt 
but that they would be equal to them, in the 
ſciences, and every branch of uſetul knowledge. 
The ſame Creator, by the ſame laws, unites the 
ſouls of men and women to their reſpe&ive bo- 
dies; and the ſoul operating in the fame manner 
in the one and in the other, is capable of the 
| ſame functions in both. We receive the im- 
preſſions of ſenſe as they do, we retain ideas for 
the operation of our imaginations as they do; we 
have the ſame organs, and apply them. to the 
ſame purpoſes: the only difference that can be 
pointed out between our organs and theirs is, | 
that ours are more delicate; and conſequently 
aur feelings more exquiſite, and our 3 
and ſentiments more lively and animated. 


Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine iſſues; nor nature never lends: 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thritty goddeſs, the determines 
| Herſelf the glory of a creditor, | 
| Both thanks, and uſe, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Thomas, in his excelicis. Eſſay on the 
character, Genius, and Manners of Women, Y 
has given us an hiſtorical picture, an aſſemblage g 
of facts and obſervations, which evidently prove 
that women are ſuſceptible of all the qualities, 
which religion, ſociety, or government, would 
ehuſe to aſſign them. Where qualifications are 
not wanted, they are rarely found: great powers 
cannot be exerted; but when great exigencies 
make them neceffary: great exigencies can hap- 
pen but ſeldom, and therefore thoſe qualities 
which have a claim to the veneration of man- 
kind, lie hid. As life is too ſhort for every at- 
tainment, ſenſible women naturally cultivate thoſe 
talents that'are moſt likely to render them benefi- 
cial to fociety. Hence the courage of ſuffering 
pain, is what they have in an eminent degree; 
and has it not been ſaid in their favour, that they 
would ſooner fuffer than diſpleaſe, agd would a 
thouſand times. rather endure pain than reproach? 
This is, no doubt, owing to the variety of iils to 
which we are ſubjected by nature; at the ſame 
time, women fhoutd be conſcious "of their own. 
powers if they wiſhed'to exert them with propri- 
ety, according to Mr. Addiſon's obſervation, 
when he tells us, There is not a more im- 
proving exerciſe of the human mind, than to be 
frequently reviewing its great privileges and en- 
dowments; nor a more effectual means to a- 
waken in us an ambition raifed above little pur- 
ſuits, than to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity.“ 
Women are educated in. this age according to 
the 1dea of the Turks; as if the only intention 
of their exiſtence was to appear lovely for the. 
firſt few years of their lives, and afterwards to 
fink into total oblivion i in this world, and uncon- 
Kiouſneſs in the next. . this plan, it muſt 
1 


Einds, ſolſticial rains and equinoctial hurricanes, 
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be confeſſed, the' men's. ideas are very juſt ; for 
as long as their perſons .are rendered amiable, it 
matters not how diſguſting their minds may be; 
they, therefore, whoſe charge it 1s to educate 
them judiciouſly, inſtruQ them carefully in mu- 
ſic, dancing, pF oy &c. but as to forming | 
their underſtandings, or cultivating their genius, 
they are never ſo much as thought of : on the 
contrary it ſeems as if a pleaſure was taken in 
debilitating both the one and the other. There 
is no diſtinction of ſexes in virtue or vice; and 
whatever has been once determined to he the 
point of honour, in man or woman, will be 
equally defended by each: but let men ſay What 
they pleaſe, we will conſute them by our con- 
duc; as Diogenes baffled the ſophiſt, who de- 
nied that there was any ſuch thing as motion: 
the philoſopher liſtened to a tedious diſcourſe, 
and then @ntented himſelf only with walking 
careleſsly about before him. What opinion 
| ſhould we form of that man's prucence, who in 
building a houſe which he was to inhabit the 
whole year, only had a view to the intenſe heat 
of the dog-days, without conſidering how few 
theſe are in proportion to the reſt of the year, 
when the whole face of nature is changed; pro- 
ducing ſuch tempeſtuous weather of various 


as demand the ſtricteſt attention to prevent the 
fatal effects of their depredations? We ſhould 
certa nly reckon his conduct very abſurd; and 
equally muſt the conduct of that woman be, 
who, forgetful of approaching age, decline of 
beauty, and the various viciſſitudes we are liable 
to meet with through the different ſtages of, life, 
cultivates herſelf only for that ſhort period, 
when her beauty excites admiration ; * 

| | her 
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her mind unprepared for encountering the inroads 

of time, the mortifying diſappointments incident 
to maturity, and the various indiſpoſitions, &c. 
attending on old age. Toa mind well informed, 
no ſtate will appear as a real evil, into which 
we are conducted by the common and regular 
courſe of nature: but thoſe who have no internal 
ſource of happineſs, will find themſelves uneafy 
in all the ſtages of life; every one of which is 
marked out by certain and defined limits, except 
the laſt; old age alone has no determinate Bound- 
ary, We ſhould take care to prepare ourſelves 
to act with propriety, in each of theſe periods, 


To form a character as perfect as our nature ad. 


mits of, a woman muſt adapt herſelf to the dif- 
ferent ſituations and ſeaſons of human life; each 
of which has its proper and diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic; and ſhe ſhould gradually diſcloſe her 
acquired perfections as years increafe, without 
blending the playfulneſs of infancy with her 
youthful ſtudies, or the ſimplicity of youth with 
the corre&ed reaſon of middle life, or the, amuſe= 
ments of that period with the avocations reſpe&- 
able in old age. And as every ſtage of life hath 
its proper train of thoughts, and ſome - peculiar 
biaſs, let is be our care to cultivate the former, 
and correct the latter, directing all our ſtudies, 
and endeavours, to make ourſelves uſeful, and 
eaſy, in this world, and happy in the next. 
The principal view in all our attainments being 
our ultimate -end, ' whatever pleaſure, profit, or 
uſe, there may be in learning, there is ſtill more 
in true religion: the advantages of learning are but 
of ſhort duration, thoſe of retigion are for eternity. 
Infancy and youth, middle-life and old age, 
have each of them their peculiar and appropen | 
EY TR N ated 
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ated purſuits: as youth does not regret the joys 
of infancy ; or middle-life, that it has no longer 
a taſte for the amuſements of youth; ſo alſo 
thoſe objects that are ſuitable in middle life, 
muſt be exchanged for others in old age. When 

Servius Tullius claſſed the Roman people, he. 
divided their ages into three periods, limiting 
childhood to the age of ſeventeen, youth tp for- 
ty-ſix, and old age from thence to the end of 

life.“ As this diſcrimination was made princi- 

pally with a view to the men, I would claſs wo- 

men's ages as follows: I would limit infancy to 

fifteen, youth to thirty, middle life to fifty, and 

old age from thence to the end of lite. And 1 

would recommend it particularly to women to 

keep theſe dates conſtantly in their remembrance: 
the principles of our diſſolution are derived to us 

with our exiſtence, they are eſſential to our na- 
ture; our decays keep pace with time, which 
meaſures our tranſitory life: every moment ſub- 
tracts from our duration on earth as much as it 
adds to it: yet from the manner of our educa- 
tion, it is a melancholy truth, that the generality 
of our ſex can bear any thing eaſier than the 
thoughts of approaching age. Whence, good 
fir, proceeds this glaring defect in our ſex ? Is it 
not from a knowledge that contempt, for the 
moſt part, ſucceeds the adoration which was. 
Paid them in their youth? and as, from a defect 
of education; their minds are not ſufficiently 
| ſtrengthened to deſpiſe the men for degrading 
their ſex, ſo much as only to conſider them as 
objects of ſight; their next reſource is to put off 
the evil day as long as poſſible; as if they could 
controul time itſelf, and it were equally at theit 


* Aul, Gel. lib. x. cap. 28. 
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command as paint and dreſs. Is a woman culpa- 


Dig 


ble in the eye of reaſon, becauſe ſhe was not born 


their feaſon, they blow and flouriſh, and in a 
few years are no more. The panacea, | what- 
ever its compoſition. was, the transfuſion. of 
blood, and the other means that have been pro- 
poſed for immortalizing or renewing in youth 
the body, are equally chimerical. In the life of 
man, as in the fruits of the earth, there is a cer- 
tain point of maturity, beyond which the marks 
of decay muſt neceſſarily appear. To this un- 
avoidable condition of her preſent being, every 
wiſe and good woman will ſubmit with a con- 
tented and chearful acquieſcence ; as it will be 
impoſſible for her to conceive, that the firſt and 
fupreme Spirit, whoſe creatures, or whoſe eman- 
ations all other ſpirits are, wall deſtroy a being he 
has mace capable of ſo much happineſs as. ſhe - 

has already taſted.” l REN 
It was with the hopes of immortality, that 
Socrates warmed his doubtful ſpirits againft the 
cold potion: and Cato, before he durſt give him- 
ſelf the fatal ſtroke, ſpent part of the night in 
reading Plato on the immortality of the ſoul. 
The Duties of Religion, are many, but eaſy;;z 
firict, but pleaſant; and have nothing terrible or 
forbidding in them. Being convinced of this, a 
ſenſible woman will be in the purſuit of what 
wildom and philoſophy can yeild: in conſequence 
of which, ſhe will be greatly reconciled to herſelf, 
and will find an ineffable ſatisfaction in the ſilent 
approbation of her amuſements: whereas the re- 
membrance of folly is irkſome and painful; but 
the pleaſures and advantages, which flow from a 
well-ordered life, are intenſe, and permanent. 
The firſt years of our lives. muſt make proviſion 
i 15 for 
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days, is to be able to look back with ſelf-ap- 


the eſteem of the world; while another leſs in- 


ceſſity of acquiring agreeable talents, not unfre- 


the men, it likewiſe delivers us from the tyranny 
of angry and contending paſſions, naturally pro- 


dinate and irrational deſires, which might pre- 


ſitions, if we add that delicious aliment of the 
mind, which is gathered in the fields of know- 
leqdge, we ſhall ſurely obtain advantages, ſuperior 
to thoſe poſſeſſed by the moſt celebrated beauties 


no where been for the women's departing from 
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for the laſt : ſhe who never accuſtoms herſelf td 
reflection, can never be wiſe; perpetual 'levity 
muſt end in ignorance. ' Youth is the vernal ſea- 
ſon of life; and the bloſſoms it then puts forth, 
are indications of thoſe future fruits which are to 
be gathered in the fucceeding periods: now the 
proper fruit to be gathered in the autumn, of our 


proving ſatisfaction, on the happy produce of 
Paſt years. To this comfort in old age, the ac- 
cidental poſſeſſion of beauty in youth, often 
proves an inſurmountable obſtacle, and is pro- 
ductive of the moſt baneful conſequences, with 
regard to the cultivation of the mind. Sure of 


the admiration, a young lady negleQs ſecuring | 
debted to nature for her perſon, finding the ne- 


quently ſeduces from mere beauty its greateſt and 
moſt valuable votaries. If we conſider, that the 
decline of beauty deprives us of the adoration of 


duced by it; and conſequently from many inor- 


clude our retiring within ourſelves, and ' lookin 
for happineſs in our own boſoms. If we learn 
the art of entertaining ourſelves alone, without 
being melaricholy, .we ſhall ſoon find other com- 
pany not ſo neceſſary : and to theſe moral acqui- 


and favourite toaſts of the town. After peruſing 
my letters, you will be ſenſible, fir, that I have 


ther 
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their own character; my intention being only to 
rectify your ideas of our ſex: I did not mean to 
infringe the privileges of yours; this would be 
to ſubvert ſociety I have aimed only at giving it 
a true luſtre, by ſhewing that the modeſty, 
meekneſs, humility, and reſerve, which ate ſuch 
neceſſary ingredients in a complete female cha- 
rafter, are no arguments of women's wanting 
ſenſe, courage, conduct, and ſpirit, to at in a 

| ſuperior ſphere, if occafion ſhould call them to it. 
If I have ſaid too much, I defire only to be judged 
by the ſtandard of human nature: It may be ob- 
ſerved that people where their profeſſion is barely 

| tolerated, are always more zealous than where it 

is eſtabliſhed by e 19 5 5 

With beſt compliments to Lady Bruce, I re- 


- 


| dear Sir , 


your humble ſervant, 


AMELIA FILMER. 
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From the Same, to the Same. 
A S I find you are not yet convinced by my ar- 
guments, I again take up my pen. You men de- 


claim againſt our ſex; you magnify our real 
faults; and ſearch for, and create ſuch as are 


merely imaginary. But our triumph ariſes from 


the efforts you make againſt it. 


Envy does merit as its ſhade purſue; _. 
And as a ſhadow proves the ſubſtance true. 


I was unwilling to fatigue you by a recapitulation 
of many circumſtances, which you are much 
better acquainted with than myſelf; but find it 
now neceſſary to refreſh your memory, 'by a 
long and tedious narration of female worthies, 


An excellent writer obſerves, ©* Nothing ſhould 


be eſteemed as charaCteriſtical of a ſpecies, but 
what is to be found among the beſt and moſt per- 
fect individuals of that ſpecies :” after which, if 
you continue to diſpute our abilities, you muſt 


bid adieu to that natural rule of reaſoning from 


analogy ; muſt contradiQt that maxim of common 


ſenſe, that men ought to form their judgments of 
things which are the objects of experience from 
what has been experienced. Human nature has 


been invariably the ſame in all ages, however 
perverted by prejudice, cuſtom, or ſuperſtition. | 
There are, indeed, ſelf-evident propoſitions, the 
truth of which, like the ſun at noon, ſtrikes un- 
obſerved light upon the mind: to cavil or con- 
jecture againſt theſe, would be to war with de- 
LT - monſtration, 
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monſtration, and combat with truth and Heaven, 
The cauſe of virtue and our ſex can hardly be ſe- 
parated; ſorry I am, that in me they will find ſo 
weak à champion, being conſcious, that ambng 
the many arguments I ſhall produce of the ſupe- 
rior talents of women, the viſible deficiency of 
my own will appear a powerful argument againſt - 
me. And did I not ſuſpe& you would conſider _ 
my ſilence as a tacit confeſſion of what you ad- 
vanced, I ſhould have quitted the. ſubject, as con- 
ſcious of my own incapacity of doing juſtice to it. 
Women, though conſigned by nature to private 
virtues and domeſtic excellence, have undoubted- 
ly been found, upon urgent occaſions, to adven- 
ture in bold and heroic acts, eſpecially when 
rouſed to the exertion of maſculine deeds by ſen- 
ſibility and a virtuous feeling. There are extre- 
mities, in which the human ſoul ſpurns all the 
weakneſſes of nature, and towrs above them by 
her native vigour; with an energy and enthuſi- 
aſm of action, which perhaps might well be ad- 
duced as one intimation that we have a divine and © 
immortal ſpark within us. Women are certainly 
not inferior to men in reſolution, and perhaps 
much leſs in courage than is commonly imagined : 
the reaſon they appear ſo is, becauſe women affe& 
to be more afraid than they really are, and men 
pretend to be leſs. Women have been known 
even to ſacrifice their own lives for the ſafety of 
a huſband, a brother, or a ſon: fearful and weak 
as they are, they often behave more courageouſly 
than the other ſex, under pains, ſickneſs, want, 
and even the terrors of death. Many men have 
been brave from principle who were timid by na- 
ture : and why ſhould the like ſpirit be fo partially 
denied to women? There are men as void of cou- 
rage as the moſt heartleſs of our ſex. What is 
. It 
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it that reuders woman more hypocondriac and aas; 1 
pouriſh thay men ? Their ſedentary life and want 
of exerciſe. Theſe Maccaroni gentlemen: that 
live like them, are ſubject to the ſame diſorders; - 


are there not many of theſe ambiguous 9 | 
more effeminate than the moſt timid woman? 


Throw but a ſtone, the giant dies. 


Theſe gentlemen are perfectly intelligent, in the 
laws of their club; the conſtitution, hiſtory, and - 
genealogy, of their horſes; and the privileges 
conferred by the game- act. But as for more uſe- 
ful ſtudies, they bequeath them to the dull men of 
Jenſe and — 4 A man who can be engroſſed 
with ſuch trifles, has generally no great under- 
"ſtanding; and the weakneſs of thoſe intellects 
which renders him delighted with folly, naturally | 
ex poſes him to the alurements of vice. Incapa- 
ble of judging between an error and a crime, he 
is ſeldom honourable, and never honeſt : a ſtran- 
ger to the proper means of promoting his own 
| happineſs, he is not fit to be truſted with that of 
another; and being by nature vicious, habit 
makes. him e and, as the poet finely | 
ſays, 


Th' affections of his mind are dark as night, 
and dull as Erebus. 
 ——— Let no ſuch man be truſted, 


Women, at this time, really ſhould be pardoned, 
if they uſurp.the management of the moſt im- 
portant affairs, ſince ſo many of the men have 
uſurped the government ot the looking-glaſs and 
the toilette, Men become weaker than women, 
when educated in ſloth and ſoftneſs ; whereas | 
women that are brought up hardily, are often 

© more 
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ore robuſt than men. Active people were in 
ch repute among the Greeks, that Homer, al- 
ays judicious in his epithets, never mentions the 
luſtrious Achilles, without adding, ſwift-footed; 
nd it was not the leaſt among the emperor Tra- 
in's merits, that he had marched on foot to the 
xrtheſt boundaries of the empire. When Cyrus 
as exaſperated againſt the Lydians for revolting, 
rœſus, their former king, gave him the follow- 
g ſagacious advice, Oh! Cyrus, deſtroy-not 

ardis, an ancient city, famous for arts and arms 

ncourage luxury, and you will ſoon ſee, O king 

at inſtead of men, they will become women.“ 
diodorus Siculus, ſays of the Scythians, That 
e women were trained up to war as the men, to 

hom they were not inferior in courage or 
rength. If proper exerciſe can invigorate the 
eak) inactivity muſt debilitate the frong. Mr. 


te faculties of the mind by invigorating the body. 
we regulate our conduct by the dictates of hu- 
an reaſon, why is not a woman capable of en- 
ring hardſhips as well as a man, ſince of wo- 
en, as well as men, human nature is the mo- 


retired idle way of life, but the abuſes of the 
orld, not to ſay the tyrannic power of the men, 

o will not divide the authority with us. Give 
a woman the education of a man, and ſhe alſo 
ill be able to make a glorious figure in the world, 
o a willing mind nothing is difficult: human 
e being a mixture of good and evil, it is not 
ough to have ſpirit to enterpriſe every thing, 
t we muſt alſo have courage to ſuffer every 
ing. The conduct of life is the great buſineſs 
a rational mind: and the dignity and propriety 
that conduct is what marks ſuperiority of mind. 
1 D The 


ocke inſiſts on a hardy education, as improving 


er? It is not nature which condemns women to 


ſoms, ſaying, © Strike here, ye cowards! we 
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The power of wiſdom is a poor thing, if it is na 
employed. It is vain to triumph in the poſſeſſon 
+ of what we do not uſe. Miſers may as wel 
boaſt of their feaſts, as men of genius of thei 
. lucid intervals. Women of moderate capacitig 
may plead that occaſion calls them to the peri. 
mance of taſks to which they are unequal; by 
it is a diſmal reflection, that where nature hy 
made women fit for all things, they by their own 
faults make wide chaſms in life, in which the 
are fit for nothing, or at leaſt fit only to be expo. 
ſed for the example of others. But to returg, 
feminine weakneſs did not prove an obſtacle tothe 
atchievments of the Amazons in Scythia, of Cx 
milla in Italy, the Maid of Orleans in France, 
or Boadicia in England: on the contrary, : thek 
celebrated women perſevered in their tracks d 
glory, with unremitted reſolution, to the laſt pes 
riod of their lives. When the Sicambri, a Gal 
lic tribe, began to retire. from the field of battle; 
their women met them, and uncovered their bo- 


wiſh that you would ſlay us, rather than expoſe 
us to the diſgrace attendant on ſlavery.” Thy 
behaviour, theſe reproaches, raiſed the couragt 
of the Sicambri, and alarmed their pride: the 
rallied, returned to the charge, repulſed and ei 
tirely defeated the enemy, who had ſuppoſe 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of the _— The 
duke of Burgundy, who was continually at v 
with Lewis II. having laid ſiege to Beauvois; 4 
his artillery had made a ſufficient breach to r 
_ tempt the aſſault, he immediately ordered it tos 
made: the beſieged having ſuſtained for it the 
hours with great gallantry, began to loſe courag*o; 
when the women ran to their aſſiſtance, ſome .. 
med with pikes, others with ſticks pointed wil 
| | I Iron 
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ton: one in particular diſtinguiſned herſelf, by 
rreſting the colours out of the hands of a Bur- 
undian captain: all engaged in the combat, and 
l expoſed themſelves with as much intrepidity 
; if they thought death paid a particular regard 

o their ſex : the Burgundians were repulfed, and 
"me days after raiſed the ſiege. In commemora- 
on of this action, an annual proceſſion was in- 
ituted on the twelfth day of July, where the 
omen had the precedency of the men. Tacitus 
peaking of the French, ſays, That they heard 
e ſhouts of their wives from the field of battle; 


itneſſes and panegyriſts of their actions: that 
ey had ſometimes prevented the rout of their 
emies, and rallied the troops by their exhorta- 


aptivity more on account of their women than 
emſelves; and the Romans availing themſelves 
this apprehenſion, often demanded their nobleſt 
rgins for hoſtages . Cæſar acquaints us that 
e Pariſians were one of thoſe ſtates that com- 
fſed the republic of Gaul, and which only for- 
ed a ſingle nation, though independent of each 
her. Each of theſe people had their peculiar 
ws, chiefs, and magiſtrates: and appointed 
ery year deputics to the general aſſemblies; - 
hich were uſually held in the college of the 
ruids, in the middle of a foreſt in the county f 
artrain, The adminiſtration of civil and po- 
ical affairs, had for a conſiderable time, been 
truſted to a ſenate of women, elected by the 
terent cantons. They deliberated on peace and 
ar, and decided the differences which aroſe a- 
ong the Virgobreti, f or that took place betwixt 
 Tacit. de Morib. Germ. p. 97. 53 „ 
Sovereign or chief magiſtrate * 
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at they wiſhed them of all others to be the 


on and remonſtrances. Theſe nations dreaded 
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one city and another. Plutarch 56 us, 
that by one of the articles between Hannibal and 
the Gauls, it was ſtipulated, . That if any Gay 
had reaſon to complain of a Carthaginian, he 
muſt appear before the ſenate of Carthage, eftz 
bliſhed in Spain. If any Carthaginian finds him. 
ſelf injured by a Gaul, the affair muſt be decide 
phy the ſupreme council of Gallic Women.“ The 
\ Druids, diſcontented with ſome decrees of this trix 
bunal, ſo artfully employed the influence which re. 
ligious ſuperſtition gave them over the minds d 
men, that they cauſed it to be aboliſhed, an 
created one of their own in its ſtead. Few peo 
ple are judges of ſenſe and reaſon, but every one 
can ſee grimace, and feel enthuſiaſm, both d 
which were artfully employed on this occaſion, 
The Druids obtained the ſame pre-eminences 
the women had, and they availed themſelves d 
it to appear the firſt body of the ſtate. It is t 
be obſerved, that the Gauls under the government 
of the women, had taken Rome, and kept Ital 
in conſtant terror, and under that of the Prieſt 
they were themſelves ſubdued by the Roman, 
And that Cæſar, owed his conqueſts to the je- 
louſies and diviſions which a Druid, the 'perfid 
ay Divitiacus, neren ſowed amongſt the pet 
E. Lit ts 

i The women were alſo inveſted with the ma 
nagement of public affairs among the Sitones, u 
Norwegians. If wiſdom proceeds from a cles 
apprehenſion, . diſtin judgment, and cool del 
beration, why ſhould women be excluded froi 
* Nate affairs? It is not by corporeal ſtrength an 
activity that momentous affairs are congugell 
but by prudent and ſage. counſel, and that autho: 
ritative influence which ever attends on public ef 
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cem. The celebrated general of the Grecian 
orces never wiſhes for ten Ajaxes, but for ten 

uch officers as Neſtor, to be ſecure of ſoon laying 

he walls of Troy level with the ground. De- 

ſigns are not always certain to ſucceed by force; 

but if at all practicable, never miſcarry when 

brudence and good counſel are made uſe of. The 

Romans held Fabius Maximus in much greater 

eſteem than Marcellus, calling Marcellus the 

word of the commonwealth, and Fabius the 

(ſhield, one being fit to acquire, the other to pre- 

(8 /erve ; but the preſervation of the ſtate being of 

moſt conſequence, they had much more venera- 

tion for the ⁊uiſdom and prudence of the one, than 

the valour and courage of the other, The author 

of the Political Aphoriſms, ſays, Women in 

the greateſt emergencies, and moſt eminent perils, 

are never at a loſs to find a remedy, or to hit on 

ſome expedient; nay their counſels are the beſt - 
reſources: for ſuch is the natural genius of that 

ſex, that in impending dangers; their very firſt 

impulſes of foul are greatly excellent and'happy. 

In the eſtabliſhment of the 'Chineſe empire, the 

miniſters are divided into two claſſes, that of the 
Thinkers, and that of the Expeditors; theſe laſt 

are charged with the detail and diſpatch of buſi- 

neſs, and anſwers to our common ſtateſmen: the 

Thinkers, on -the- contrary, have no other oceu- 

pation than to form projects, or examine | thoſe 

that are offered to them. This is, ſays an in- 

genious writer, the ſource of the many ſingular 

a inſtitutions, which ſtrike us only with a cold ad- 

mirration, and which might prove the happineſs 

of a nation that would imitate them.“ 

I cannot help thinking, that had women been 

employed in the latter I in Great Britain, 
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it would have been no loſs to the nation on man 

occaſions. NE | OO 
It is to be feared, we have many miniſters wh 

preſs forward into office, withcut having lame 


* 


this art of thinking. And they miſtake the pet 


lance, which could give inſpiration to ſmart far. 


caſms on obnoxious meaſure in a popular aſſem 


bly, for the ability which is to balance the inte 
reſt of kingdoms, and inveſtigate the ſources « 
national ſuperiority. Abilities alone are not ſuf 
ficient to entule a repreſentative to a ſeat in pu- 
liament : his conſtituents ought to pay particuly 
regard to his morals: it will be of little ſervice to 
thee, that he is clear in his underſtanding, unleſ 
he is untainted in his integrity; on the contrary, 
talents without virtue, will only furniſh him with 
the means of doing more detriment to ſociety, 
With the adminiſtration of ſuch men, the people 
can never be ſatisfied ; nor beſides, that their cor: 
dence is gained only by the view of ſuperior u- 
lents, there needs that depth of knowledge which 
is not only acquainted with the juſt extent « 
power, but can alſo diſcover a proper expedientto 
preſerve thoſe at the helm of affairs from the con · 
tempt which attends irre ſolution, or the reſent- 


ment which follows temerity. The author « 


the Guardian ſays, that Women of quality 


ſhould apply themſelves to letters, becauſe their 
huſbands are generally ſtrangers to them, and it 
is a great pity that there ſhould be no knowledge 
in the family.“ But 1 am ſerious in advancing, 


that had certain honourable gentlemen conſulted. 


their wives on ſpeeches they were to make 1n the 


| houſe, it is probable that the one would not hav 


talked of the iſland of Pennſylvania, nor the other 
of the continent of Newfoundland; nor would 
the miniſtry have been in a pannic the war * 
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laſt, when a wag ſent intimation to them, that 
the French fleet were landed at Arthur-ſeat, near 
Edinburgh; and that Broughty-caſtle was beſieg- 
d. You may remember Cervantes makes the 
princeſs of Micomicon (in his Don Quixote) land 
at Oſſuna, though it is not a ſeaport }, by which 
he introduced a fine piece of ſatire on an eminent 
Spaniſh hiſtorian of his time, who had deſcribed 
it as ſuch, But to return from this digreſſion: the 
Scandinavian tribes were accompanied at their aſ- 
ſemblies by venerable hoary- headed propheteſſes, 
dreſſed in long linen veſtments of a ſplendid 
white T. Their matrons and daughters acquired 
great reverence from their ſkill in ſtudying ſim- 
ples, and the knowledge of healing wounds. The 
wives frequently attended their huſbands in the 
gmoſt perilous expeditions, and fought with great 
intrepidity in the moſt bloody engagements. The 
8 Goths, alſo, believed ſome divine and prophetic 
. WE quality to be inherent in women; they regularly 
WY conſulted them on the buſineſs of the ſtate : and 
vomen were ſuffered to conduct the great events 
WF they predicted, e : 
Sanna, a prophetic virgin of the Marcoman- 
ni, a German or Gauliſh tribe, was ſent to Rome, 
and admitted into the preſence of Domitian, to 
to treat concerning terms of peace 1. Tacitus 
mentions another propheteſs who held frequent 
conferences with the Roman generals; and that 
on ſome occaſions, on account of the ſacredneſs 
of her perſon, ſhe was at a great diſtance on a 
high tower, from whence, like an oracular divi- 
nity, ſhe conveyed her anſwers by ſome choſen 
meſſenger. Several ages of antiquity have tranſ- 
mitted accounts of the Amazons of Caucaſus, 
＋ Strab. Geograph. lib. viii. p. 288. 1 
* Dio. Sic. x: lib. vii. p. 78 Fo "0 
D4 and 
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and of the Amazons of America, who have give 
their name to the greateſt river in the world 
The Bohemian matrons are ſaid to have made 
ſhort ſtruggle for ſuperiority: but inſtead of by 
niſhing the men, they condemned them to ſervi 
employments; and their conſtitution, left thy 
imperte&, was quickly (as it deſerved to be) de. 
ſtroyed. d | i 1 5 

Ihe mighty Ninus, founder of the Aſſyrian em. 
pire, at his death appointed his wife Semirami 
regent of his vaſt dominions, during his ſon's mi. 
nority, being ſenſible none had a greater geniu 
for empire. She diſtinguiſhed her government hy 
the moſt renowned exploits in war, by the wil 
dom of her adminiſtration, and by the moſt glo- 
rious works of peace: ſhe built the matchleſs Ba. 
bylon, beſides other great emporiums on the 
banks of the Tygris and Euphrates. The next 
queen [I ſhall mention is Zenobia, in whom the 
regal virtues were equally conſpicuous as in the 
former: a princeſs no leſs worthy than happy to 
have had Longinus for. her preceptor : ſhe wa 
| miſtreſs of every excellence that could dignify 
human nature; and knew as well how to write a: 
to conquer. She afterwards maintained her dig- 
nity in her misfortunes, and conſoled herſelf for 
the loſs of a throne, and the pleaſures of gran- 
deur, -with the ſweets of ſolitude, and the tran- 
quillity which reaſon beſtows on its votaries, 
Alexandra, the wife of Alexander king of the 
Jews, after the death of her huſband, ſeeing the 
| populace in arms, with the intent of murdering 
er two ſons, to revenge the tyranny of their fa- 
ther; by her addreſs and prudence mitigated theit 
juſt reſentments, and gained her ſons the heart 
of a people, which their father by a thouſand in- 
juries had embittered againſt them, What "T 


LE Tn 
li monarch ever excelled our incomparable 
queen Elizabeth in the arts of ruling? Her glori- 


the moſt refined politics. Another of our queens, 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. exerted 
her genius and activity in ſupporting, a long time, 
a feeble huſband : ſhe taught him to conquer, - ſhe 
twice relieved him from priſon; and, after redu- 
cing his rebellious ſubjects, at laſt reſtored him to 
his throne. We have heard, in the war of 1741, 
of a princeſs, admired even by her enemies who 
defended the German Empire with no leſs genius 
than courage. We | 
I need not enumerate the names of other prin- 
ceſſes who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves as ſove- 
reigns: they are inſcribed 1n the barbarous annals 
of the times in which they lived, and have fince 
been repeated by a number of panegyriſts, parti- 
cularly by Brantome, who wrote the lives of 
illuſtrious women. But as I would not imitate the 
French Plutarch, who was a courtier, I ſhall: not 
confine feminine excellenceto queens and princeſſes, 
however partial I am to birth. As I am convin- 
ced you are heartily tired, I ſhall ſoon conclude, 
after aſking you, whether king Erick would not 
have appeared to greater advantage, had he not 
immediately ſucceeded queen Margaret? and if it 
was not an infelicity to king James, that he ſuc- 
ceeded queen Elizabeth? „ 
The hiſtory of the empreis Irene furniſhes with 
an inſtance of a reign which was as ſingular and 
remarkable, as her elevation to the throne was 
ſudden and unexpected; born of an obſcure, 
though not ignoble family, ſhe could have no 
pretenſions or expectation to mount the throne of 
the emperors of the Eaſt. Leon, the ſon of Con- 
ſtantine, no ſooner ſaw her make her appearance 


| at 


ous adminiſtration was one continued exerciſe of 
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at Conſtantinople, than he became enamoured of 
her, and married her, with his father's approba. 
tion. After the death of her huſpand, ſhe ap- 
peared with all the dignity and ſplendour of an 
empreſs, and manifeſted the moſt uncommon ta. 
lents for political intrigue, and all the ſiniſter arts 
of government. i 

There are few born to reign over provinces; 
but we have every .one an empire in our own 
hearts; we have rebellious paſſions to ſubdue; 
we have ſome noble ſentiments to cheriſh and im- 
prove. It ſhould therefore be the ſtudy of our 
ſex, to learn in what manner to govern their paſſi- 
ons, which are too apt to raiſe inteſtine commo- 
tions, and dethrone their natural ſovereign, rea- 
| fon. And that we may do nothing which may 
occaſion a diſſenſion, let us not aim at impoſing: 
new laws: but, reſpecting our firſt cuſtoms, per- 
ſevere in virtue, in conſtancy, and fidelity; and 
we may then (you will allow, Sir) boaſt to bave 
reigned with as much glory as the greateſt mo- 
narchs. Which that we may all do, is the hearty 
prayer of, dir, 7 | | 


Your obedient, 


humble Servant, 


 AMELIA FIIXII. 
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From the Same, to the Same. 
SIR, 
Make no apology for this intruſion 5 you have 
brought it on yourſelf. I begin however to be a- 
fraid that the puniſhment exceeds the offence. _ 
We find, in the writings of Plutarch, a piece 
entitled the Virtuous Actions of Women, One 
ight (ſays this philoſopher of Chæronea] make 
2 compariſon between Anacreon and Sappho; be- 
ween Semiramis and Seſoſtris; between Tana- 
quil and Servius ; between Brutus and Portia 
he ſame talents and the ſame virtues are modified 
dy the ſame circumſtances, and by the perſons : 
dut the foundation is the ſame, though the colour 
nd the ſurface (ſo to ſpeak) are different.” The 
iſtorian next proceeds to mention a great number 
df woman of all ages, who have ſhewn a gene- 
ous contempt for death. He inſtances the Phce- 
ician women; who, before an engagement which 
hreatened the deſtruction of their city, agreed to 
expire in the flames, if the battle ſhould be loſt 
and crowned the women with flowers who firſt - 
ade that motion in council. He tells us of other 
omen, who reſiſted deſpotiſm and oppreſſion, 
ho, as ſoon as the tyrant was ſlain, ran dancing 
defore the conſpirators, and crowned them with 
heir own hands: of ſome, who gave liberty to 
beir country: of ſeveral who expoſed themſelves. 
0 death, and to be loaded with chains, to ſave 
eir captive huſbands : and he takes particular 
7 notice 
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tarch has joined the ſofter, and perhaps the more 


women, there is not a more illuſtrious inſtance of 


| before affection, the name of citizen . preferred 


Spartan woman, in a ſtate of ſervitude (a -priſfor 
er, and ſold as a fla ve): the queſtion was put to 
her, What knoweſt thou? To be free,” ſhe 


4 
* 
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the deemed ignominious, ſhe coolly ſaid, ** You 
are unworthy of mie;” and reſigned herſelf ts 
dezth. WE. 
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notice of Camma, who poiſoned herſelf at the 
altar, that ſhe might poiſon the murderer of her 
huſband, and who, turning to the aſſaſſin, faid, 
*© Thee ! this inſtant I order, in place of a nup- 
tial bed, to prepare thyſelf a tomb.“ 

To theſe great and generous qualities, Ply. 


attractive virtues, as being more natural to the 
ſex. In all the characters we read of excellent 


filial piety, than in the ſtory of Cimonus: who 
being caſt into priſon, and there adjudged to be 
ſtarved to death ; his daughter Xantippe fed him 
through the iron grate with the milk of her. own 
breaſts. Plutarch has alſo left a piece in honour 
of. the Spartan dames, where (Mr. Thoma 
acquaints us) he cites a variety of facts which de- 
monſtrate their courage and vigour of mind, 
Nature ſacrificed to patriotiſm, honour ranked 


before the name of mother, tears of joy ſhed over 
the body of a dead fon pierced with wounds, the 
maternal hands armed againſt a ſon guilty 
cowardice, the mandate of death conveyed to: 
ſon ſuſpected of a crime, and even compaſſion 
regarded as a weakneſs.” He gives us a fingulat 
inſtance of the intrepidity and fortitude of 4 


replied; and when her maſter commended what 


The wife of the governor of Berwick Caſik 
affords us an inſtance of female heroiſm: his tw 
ſons were in the poſſeſſion of the beſiegers ® 
135 hoſtages; 
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hoſtages; who violating their honour, threatened 

to hang them up inſtantly under the walls before 
his eyes, if he did not ſurrender. The tather be- 
ing ſhocked, and torn by- contending paſſions, 
like Agamemnon in the Iphigenia, who preſents 
a lively picture of human nature, when doubly 
beſieged : nature prevailed, and he was on the 
point of complying with their regen TR his 
wife animated him by ſaying, © You may have 
other children; your honour once loſt can never 
be regained.” The two young warriors, in 


conſequence: of this advice, fell victims for the © 


good of their country, and the preſervation of a 
fortreſs, which at that time was a place of great 
importance for the Scotch to poſſeſs, as a barrier 
againſt the Engliſh. There is alſo a remarkable 
inſtance, in the hiſtory of Scotland, of a lady at 
Perth, who when aſſaſſins were attempting to 
enter the apartment of her ſovereign, ſupplied 
the want of a bolt, to one of the gates of the 


\ houſe, with her delicate arm, which was inſtant- 


ly ſhattered in pieces. | 
Poſterity has preſerved the memory of the wife 
of Seneca, Pompeia Paulina, who proteſted to 
her huſband ſhe would not ſurvive him a mo- 
ment: their veins were opened at the ſame time; 
but Nero ſent people to prevent Paulina's death, 
by binding up her wounds. The paleneſs which 
ever after remained in her looks, (ſays an hiſto- 
rian) was an honourable mark of her courage 
and fidelity. The wife of Pætus furniſhes ano- 
ther example of this kind, who ſtabbed herſelf 
to encourage her deſponding huſband to follow 
her example; it was moſt likely the ſhame of 
ſurviving, which influenced him — The poor 
man had no choice left but to do as he was dt- 
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_ iſm in religion was reſerved for chriſtianity : 


err E R K. 
reed. The manner of their death has afforded 


Martial the ſubject of an elegant Tn, hogs: 
has been thus paraphraſed. | 


When to her buſband, Arria gave the ſword, | 
Which from her chaſte, her bleedin g breaſt ſhe drew, 
She ſaid, my Pztus, this I do not feel, 


But oh! the wound, that muſt be made by you! 


She could no more, but on her Pætus ſtill, 
She fix d her feeble, her expiring eyes: 


5 And when ſhe ſaw him raiſe the pointed ſteel, the 


ſunk | 
And ſeemed to ſay, ** Now Arria dies!” —\ * 


Ido not, however, pretend to juſtify Suicide; 
Nothing but the barbarous age theſe people lived. 
in, and their ignorance and ſuperſtition, could 


excuſe ſelf- deſtruction. But theſe were times 
| When the extravagance of human nature was ſuch, 
as led them to deify the moſt horrid vices, As 
they had not yet learned the ſecret of our modern 
. adepts in iniquity—To keep vice in countenance, 


by bidding defiance to Heaven itſelf, and treading 
religion under foot, 

We find that courage has always been in both 
ſexes moſt evidently diſplayed under the banners 
of enthuſiaſm. I obſerved in Mezeray, under 
the article Croiſade, preached by St. Bernard, in 
the year 1157, that he ſays, ** Several women 
did not content themſelves with taking the croſs, 


but they alſo took up arms to defend it, and com- 
poſed ſquadrons of females.” 


I cannot help remarking, that religious wars 


are never mentioned, either among the Aſſyrians, 
Medes, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Ger- 
mans, or any other ancient nations. Such a ſole- 


but 
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but how is it poſſible, that ſuch inhumanity 
ſhould have taken its riſe among the profeſſors 
of a religion which ſo ſtrongly recommends 
benevolence and charity? But where am I run- 
ning !—It muſt be confeſſed that my digreſſions 
are not a little Pindaric. Mr. Thomas acquaints 
us, That during the time of the Cruſades, 
women, animated by the double enthuſiaſm of 
religion and of valour, often performed the moſt 
valiant exploits, and died with arms in their 
hands : this warlike diſpoſition in them continued 
for near four hundred years, and, in conſequence 
of the prevailing paſſion, women quitted the ſoft 
| and tender inclinations of their own ſex, for the 

toilſome occupations of the other. But there 
were æras, and countries, in which that ſpirit 
appeared with peculiar luſtre; as during the fif- 
teenth and ſixteenth Centuries, in the Archipelago, 
and Mediterranean, where they were invaded by 
the Turks. Every thing conſpired to animate the 
women of theſe countries with an exalted cour- 
age; the prevailing ſpirit of the foregoing ages, 
the terror which the name of the Turks inſpired, 
the difference of religion, which produced a kind 
of ſacred horror, the ſtriking difference of man- 


ners, and above all the confinement of the female 


ſex, which preſented to the women of Europe, 
nothing but the dreadful ideas of ſervitude and a 
maſter, the tears of beauty in the embrace of a 
barbarian, and the double tyranny of love and 
pride.” 5 i . 
Women ſurely could not then be juſtly ac- 
cuſed, becauſe they forſook the more domeſtic 
duties, when they were called upon by the mo- 
tives of religion and honour, to defend their coun- 
ty; and theſe are the principles which have 
- , 8 generally 
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| wm: rabrapd given birth to the greateſt actions of 
women. 

I ſhall not have recourſe to foripwre, for fear 
of prophaning divine truths with my fooliſh rea- 
ſoning: like Margaret of Navarre, called the 
tenth Muſe, and the fourth Grace, who amuſed 
herſelf with the comic art; and, by a falſe zeal, 

treated of ſubjeQs too venerable to have been ex- 
poſed upon the ſtage. * Neither ſhall I alledge 
the great numbers of women, who for the name 
of Chriſt, have with admirable conſtancy ſuffer- 
ed themſelves to be barbarouſly murdered by ty- 
rants. Nor of thoſe who by their learned diſ- 
putes have confuted the profeſſors of idolatry, 

In the ſecond Triumvirate, the three aſſaſſins 
who governed Rome, having exhauſted every 
other method of plunder, reſolved to tax the 
women, and impoſed a heavy contribution on 
each of them: they ſought an orator to defend 
their cauſe, but found none ; no man would rea- 
| fon againſt thoſe who had the power of life and 
death. The daughter of the celebrated Horten- 
ſius, alone appeared: ſhe revived the memory of 
her father's abilities, and ſupported with intrepi- 
dity her own cauſe and that of her ſex: the ruf- 
- fians bluſhed, and revoked their orders. Hor- 
tenſia had that day the honour of giving an ex- 
ample of courage-to men, a pattern of eloquence 

to women, and a leſſon of humanity to tyrams. 

Appian has preſerved her oration, which he ſays 

ſhe pronuunced with intrepidity, where men 

bending under oppreſſion, durſt not. raiſe their 

r their mouths. | 


4. See 1n the colleRion of the poeſies of that Prin- 
ceſs, the comedies of the Nativity of our Saviour, 
and of the Innocents, and of the Delerr. A 

t 
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At Verona, in the fifteenth Century, Iſotta 
Nogarolla, acquired ſo great a reputation for her 
eloquence, that even kings ſubmitted to liſten, 
and as ſcholars to attend her. 1 

What muſt we think of Aſpaſia's abilities, 
who had Pericles for a lover, and Socrates for a 
diſciple, who, ſpeaks of her in terms of venera- 
tion | Her ſuperior qualities engaged the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in Athens, not only to 
viſit her, but to bring their wives to hear her 
lectures. „„ © 
Cicero was intimately acquainted with a lady 
named Cerilla: he often in his Epiſtles, recom- 
| mends her taſte for books and philoſophy. This 
their common inclination made him fond of her 
writings, He alſo ſpeaks with honour of the Ro- 
man ladies, who, in his time, had the greateſt 
taſte for elegant learning and polite language. 
Therefore aiming to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the art 
of eloquence, he employed the intervals of his 
leiſure in their company; and while he improved 
his knowledge by the leſſons of Scævola the au- 
gur, he poliſhed his language by the converſation 
of Lælia, his conſort; whoſe converſation, ac- 
cording to his own teſtimony, was tinctured with _ 


the elegance of her father Lælius, the moſt poliſh= _, 


ed orator of the age. ihe bo BÞ | 
After the declenſion of chivalry in Europe 
(ſays Mr. Thomas), when the univerſal thirſt of 
knowledge drew the attention of all Europe to 
the ſtudy of languages, women began to aſſume 
a new character; ſoon after we ſee them preach, 
unravel controverſies—ſupport opinions—fill the 
chairs of philoſophy and law harrangue in Latin 
before the Pope read Hebrew, and write in 
Greek. Women of quality, and young girls, 

mo perfected 


bol the ableſt critics of their time, celebrate the 


eiern 


perfected in eloquence, with the ſweeteſt fea. 
tures, and ſofteſt voice, pathetically exhorting 
the Holy Father and the Chriſtian princes, to 
make war againſt the Turks. W e 
Need I ſend to Greece for the nine Sibyls, 
and nine lyric Poeteſſes, to add my argument? 
Voſſius, Midas, and Lyttius Geraldus, inform the 
world of Magaloſtrade, and the daughters of 
Steſichorus; of the three Theanos, one the wife 
of Pythagoras, who improved his ſchool after his 
deceaſe. Athenæus thought it an ornament to 
his works to quote the poeteſs Hadyle; and Di- 
ogenes Laertius deemed it no diſgrace to Plato, 
to give. him for company his fair diſciples Laſt. 
hemia and Axiothea, beſides the beautiful Hip- 
parchia, whoſe life in particular he diſdains not 
to write: in which he celebrates her, as equally 
excellent in dramatic poetry, ethics, and phi- 
loſophy. a „ 102979 

Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus, and Longinus, two 


merit of Sappho. Permit me only to add, in 
continuation of this ſubject, a few ladies of the 
preſent age: Signora Baſſi at Bologna, who was 
preſented with a doQor's phyſical degree, and 
who gives public lectures; and Signora Agneſe, 
fo famed in the literary world for a treatiſe on 
| Analyfes, in conſideration of which, beſides pane | 
gyrics from all the learned bodies of Europe, 
_ Profeſſorſhip of mathematics has been conferred 
on her, in the Univerſity of Bologna. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe honours, ſhe was deaf to all en- 
treaties of the learned, or her- friends: ſhe with- 
drew herſelf from the world, retired into a nun- 
nery near Milan, and has facrificed to chriſtian 
humility all the enjoyments and honours _ 
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have obtained for her in the world. 2 
But our own country furniſhes ſufficient inſtan- 


men. The three Seymours, ſiſters, nieces to a 


for their learning, and for their elegant latin ver- 
ſes. The unfortunate Jane Grey, whoſe elevati- 
on to the throne was only a ſtep to the Scaffold. 
Aſcham, in his School-maſter, relating the me- 
morable viſit he paid to her before her execution, 
takes notice that he found her reading the Phædo, 
Plato's Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, 
in Greek. The eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, whoſe learning was almoſt eclipſed by her 
virtues: ſhe correſponded in Latin with the great 
Eraſmus, who ſtyled her the ornament of Bri- 
tain: a lady whoſe filial piety muſt exact the ad- 
miration of the lateſt ages. „ 
We behold in Scotland, Mary Queen of Scots, 
the moſt beautiful woman of her age, and one of 
the moſt learned: ſhe ſpoke ſix different lan- 
guages; compoſed elegant verſes in French, and, 


before the court of France, to prove that the 
ſtudy of letters, is conſiſtent with the female cha- 
racter. Lady Pilkington is known to have been 


of _— _ moral and divine 5 
with ſo much temper, purity, - piety, philoſophy, 
and good ſenſe, that ſhe — be janiy . 
the glory of her ſex, and an honour to human 
nature: what greatneſs of mind, and goodneſs of 
heart, muſt the perſon be poſſeſſed of, who could 
deny herſelf the honour of ſuch works, leſt the 
name of woman ſhould render them leſs ſervicea- 
ble to mankind! ED 
UW The 
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her acquaintance, and talents, would otherwiſe 


ces of the various perfeQtions and talents of wo- 


king, and daughters to a protector, all celebrated 


when very young, delivered an oration in Latin 


the real author of the Whole Duty of Man; and 
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| The Ducheſs of Newcaſtle was the firſt Eng. 
liſh lady who attempted what is now called polite 

literature; and has left us a variety of compoſiti- 
ons in proſe and verſe, But the preſent age ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrates to what our ſex are equal: [ 
ſhall tranſcribe what the Reverend Dr. Birch ſays 
of one of them “ in the Hiſtory of the works of 
the Learned. ,** This lady, ſays he, is a very 
extraordinary phenomenon in the republic of let- 
ters, and juſtly to be ranked with the Cornelias, 
Sulpicias, and Hypatias of the ancients : the 
Scharmans, and Daciers of the moderns, For 
to an uncommon vivacity and delicacy of geni- 
us, and an accuracy of judgment worthy the ma- 
tureſt years, ſhe has added the knowledge of the 
ancient and modern languages, at an age, when a 
-competent ſkill in any one of them, would be no 
* diſtinction in a perſon of the other 
ex.” | EL 
T ou ſay we are incapacitated from ſtate affairs, 
becauſe we quarrel with one another, and cannot 
keep a ſecret. If women quarrel about trifles, 
do we not alſo ſee men, and even thoſe on whoſe 
nod whole kingdoms depend, geing together by tht 
ears, about matters 'of equal conſequence with 
that diſputed among the Lilliputians, viz. whe- 
ther they ſhould break their eggs at the great of 
ſmall end! As to our capacity of keeping a ſecret, 
if we may credit Plutarch, he informs us, that 
Læna of Athens, who was engaged in a:conſpira- 
cy againſt Piſiſtratus, fearing leſt the exquilite 
torture ſhe was put to, might extort any diſcover) 
from her, bit her tongue off. The ſame author, 
in another part of his works, has recorded the 
women's talent for ſecrecy, in thoſe of Melita, ol 


* Miſs Carter, 1 For June 1739. 
2 | 5 whom, 
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whom, though all were in conſpiracy with their 


huſbands, not one diſcovered the ſecret. Taci- 
tus has perpetuated the memory of Epicharis, 


whom all the cruelties of Nero could not induce 


to betray any of the ſecrets ſne was privy to, in 


the conſpiracy againſt him. If Homer com- 
mends Ulyſſes and Telemachus, for their ſteadi- 


neſs in keeping a ſecret, he is no leſs eloquent 
in the praiſes of Penelope and Eureclea, for tbe 


ſame virtue. Angerona was ſo famous for this 


virtue, that the Romans worſhipped her for the 


goddeſs of ſilence; in honour of whom, the A- 


thenians placed before the gate of the caſtle, a 
\ brazen lioneſs without a tongue ! to denote there- 


by the command ſhe had over her's, for ſhe was 
not terrified by the death of two great men her 
friends, nor, by all the engines of pain, could 
be compelled to reveal any one of the con- 
ſpirators. | 


Mr. Dryden indeed ſays, 


Thus through a woman was the ſecret known ; 
Tell them, and in effect you tell the town. 


— 


He treats the clergy in the ſame illiberal manner, 


in a proverb he valued himſelf much upon; 


* — prieſts of all religions are the ſame.” In 


nity. | 1 
Dr. Echard, in his Ground and Occaſions of 


the Contempt of the Clergy, gives the following 


paſſage, from a ſermon preached at Paris on 


Eaſter- Sunday, by an abbot (for which he was | 
cenſured by the church); it was at a time, when 


French eloquence was at the height, in the 


reign of Lewis XIV. that enquiring in- his ſer- 
8 | = | mon, 


which there is as much falſhood as malig- 5 
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mon, why Jeſus, after his reſurrection, appeared 
| firſt to the two Marys? he anſwered gravely, 

c Becauſe God would have the myſtery of his 
reſurreQion made public, and women coming firſt 
to the knowledge of ſo important a matter, the 
news would be ſoon ſpread.” ee e 
St. Jerome, who was a philoſopher, as well as 
an orator, and father of the church, had ſo much 
eſteem for women, that he dedicated many of 
his works to them. This would have been ab- 
ſurd, if he had not thought them competent 
judges. He extolled a lady for her goodneſs of 
heart, in keeping ſecret an affair highly detri- 
mental to her worldly intereſt, but which would 
caſt a blemiſh on a perſon who had been famed 
for piety, as it would have produced ſarcaſms a- 
gainſt religion. 3 e 
I have inſiſted more particularly on this head, 
becauſe if you ſuppoſe women are incapable of 
keeping a ſecret—l look upon it to be indireQly 
inſinuating, that there is no kind of imperfection, 
whereof they are not capable. I ſhall now, fir, 
conclude, after having given you the origin of 
the Salic law, as it is both whimſical and ridicu- 
lous. But I cannot omit firſt taking notice of 
the want of candour in a noble author, now de- 
ceaſed, who, in his Hiſtory of Henry II. mentions 
the inveterate prejudices which the Engliſh im 
thoſe days, entertained againſt the idea of a fe- 
male ſucceſſion. - In all the hiſtory, ſays he, 
of the Anglo-Saxons, ſince the firſt day of their 

ſettling in Britain, there is but one inſtance. of a 
lady's being allowed to ſucceed to the crown, 
' viz, Sexburge the wife of Cenwalch, King of 
the Weſt-Saxons ; ſhe reigned but a year; and 


Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, © She was ex- 
| | 5 | pelled 
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pelled with diſdain by the nobles, who would not 
fight under a woman.” William of Malmſbury 
| however gives a very different account of Sex- 
burge ; but his Lordſhip endeavours to obviate 
this, by acquainting us, this author may have 
avoided publiſhing a fact, which was fo unfavour- 
able to the cauſe of the empreſs Matilda, in a 
book which he dedicated to her brother the Earl 
of Gloceſter. His lordſhip omitted telling us, 
that this queen retired to a houſe of devotion, and 
there died. We have in the hiſtory of- the ſame 
kingdom, an inſtance of Ethelburga, the wife of 
Ina, who, in her huſband's abſence, headed an 
army againſt Eadbert, a pretender to his crown, 
took and demoliſhed his caſtle at Taunton, and 
obliged him to depart out of that kingdom. His 
Lordſhip has mentioned Elfleda, whom he al- 
lows ſome writers call queen of the Mercians, 
but without remarking that her military ex- 
ploits equalled thoſe of the greateſt warriors of 
that age. | abs 
When the ſucceſſion of the French monarchy 
fell to a woman, after the death of Lewis X. 


his brother Philip Earl of Poitou, the firſt princs 


of the blood, who pretended to be preferred be- 
fore the king's daughter, had gained over to 
his intereſt the greateſt preacher of his time, 
who was Biſhop of Amiens. This prelate, 
preaching before thoſe who were to decide this 
controverſy, took for his text, The lilies nei- 
ther toil nor ſpin:“ theſe being the arms of 
France, he moſt learnedly proved, and you may 
ſuppoſe, ſir, by what ſtrong arguments, that 
God having declared the lilies did not ſpin, they 
could not without ſin, give the crown to the 
diſtaff. And thus it was adjudged to the king's 

2 . brother, 
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brother,: in prejudice to the King's daughter, 
This was the beginning of the Salic law; and! 
imagine this paſſage will not be diſagreeable, 
as it concludes this long, and I fear, e 
epiſtle. 

3 beſt compliments to Lady Bruce, 


© #3 


I n. Sir, 


your obedient, 


2 1 humble Servant, 


— 
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Continuation of the Family Narratroe. 1 


— 


From the Ducheſs de Cui, to Mrs, 
| PISRPONTY: i 


DEAR MADAM, 


L HE Lady F— were kept three years at 
hool, during which time they had been in- 
ruſted in every thing ſuitable to their rank and 
enius: at this time Lady Filmer brought Lad 

ophia home, as judging ſhe could not remain 
nger there, with propriety, on account of her 
dranced age. She would have been happy to 
ave taken Lady Harriet from ſchool at the ſame 
me, but was not over-fond of her aſſociati ng 
uch with her ſiſter, until her reaſon was more. 
onfirmed, IO ſtrengthened. She 
on found the care of Lady Sophia alone, a 
ery difficult taſk : it was very hard to 'reſtrain 
er vivacity, or to give her juſt ideas of the 
ford. She often ſaid to Mrs. Roſs (an amiable 
oman, who had lived with her ſeveral years); 
at could have no ſympathy with Lady ophia; E 
Our natures, ſaid ſhe, are not the ſame: my 
gans are incapable to convey my ſentiments. to 
r apprehenſions, nor can I frame 'a latiguage 
at is intelligible to-her's.”” This may be eaſily 
derſtood, if we recollect that the greateſt part 
mankind, eſpecially the illiterate, are always 
ded more by their external ſenſes, than by 
ir minds and underſtandings; and therefore 
We. L - 1 more 


— 
—— 


that with Lady Sophia ſhe muſt greatly -deſcer 
in her ſtyle to be underſtood, and to deſcend þ 
very far, was no very eaſy matter for her Lag 
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_ facrifice eaſy to herſelf, by which ſhe could h 
. of any ſervice to mankind; ſhe therefore ends 
voured to clothe her words in the fimpk 


affection. i 


ford room for favourable conjectures on your {i 
will Aunt for reaſons to confirm firſt impreſſion 
in compliment to their own ſagacity, nor is 


miſtaken, when it finds itſelf wrong.“ 


larities which are the effects of ſtrong paſſia 
made too light of: ſhe inſtructed her, that | 


ble effects which they produce are to be fo 
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more eaſily comprehend ſingle objects and exan 
ples, than abſtract propoſitions, ſyllogiſms, af 
refined reaſonings. Lady Filmer's literary mer 
has already been mentioned—She ſoon diſcovery 


ſhip : but the goodneſs of her heart made even 


arb: ſhe reminded her of the tender folic 
tude ſhe had always ſhewn for her—which 
tention, on her part, could only proceed fra 


I have now (ſaid ſhe), Lady Sophia, tale 
you from ſchool, to introduce you into th 
world, It is of the utmoſt conſequence to ord 
the firſt ſteps you take in it, that they may 


ture conduct. It is hard to remove early tall 
prejudices, whether of liking or diſlike : peo 


every mind that has the ingenuity to confeſs ii 


As Lady Filmer thought it highly neceſlaryl 
warn Lady Sophia of the dangerous influence 
the more powerful paſſions, and by good prind 
ples to fortify her againſt their force; and ti 
more ſo, as ſhe. feared that ſhe had been 4 
cuſtomed in her early years to hear thoſe irregl 


irregular indulgence of the paſſions brings infal 
on thoſe who are actuated by them. The ten 


LE T FE NIA 7 
ory. © For,” ſaid this excellent monitreſs, 
hy. do we read. the tranſactions of paſt - 
es? Why are we ſo fond of biography? Not 
ly as matters of mere amuſement, but as con- 
ing facts, which, attended to, and 2 
ſted, may ſerve to direct us in the conduct 
our lives.” She then acquainted her, that 
ſeeds of all theſe paſſions were in her heart; 
ell as in that of the reſt of mankind, and 
t the only means to prevent them from ger- 
ating, was prayer, a diffidence in her own 
ngth, and reliance upon God; the avoiding 
ry opportunity of evil, keeping a vigilant 
rd over her appetites, and placing great con-. 
nce in good advice: ſhe, then aſſured her, if 
followed all this, pleaſure might aſſail, but it 
Id not be able to ſeduce her affections. 
n her reading, as ſhe knew ſhe would never 
ly much, ſhe directed her to begin with what 
moſt pleaſing, and to aſcend gradually from 
aſure to utility. Lady Filmer alſo, told her, 
t it was proper ſhe ſhould make herſelf per- 
t miſtreſs of the four principal rules of arith- 
ic; and that ſhe looked upon it as abſolutely 


ge accurately: at the ſame time ſhe did not 
gether expect this, as in that caſe Lady 
phia muſt have underſtood the derivation, as 
las the tenſe of the words ſhe uſed, if ſhe 

ft not at ſound. She told her that ſhe pro- 

ed taking her to all public places, except the 
wing- room, which muſt be delayed until her 
her's arrival: that ſhe was far from wiſhi 

gebar her from amuſements ; ſhe only wiſhed 
have that medium obſerved, which preſerves _ 
he ſex their dignity, without abridging them 
their due entertainment. Diverſions, when 
E 2 properlx 


eſſary, ſhe ſhould learn to ſpell her own lan- 
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properly regulated, are highly neceſſary ; 
never hurtful, but when taken to exceſs, iu 
to ſay, when they engroſs the whole thong 
Balſac, ſpeaking of thoſe who are enemies 
amuſements, ſays, Had theſe people the 
vernment of the world, they would deprive 
year of ſpring, and life of youth.“ But toky 
how to employ our leiſure hours, is neceſſary 
every age of life: in youth it is a ipreſerwai 
in age it is a reſource ; and it is 'veconomicall 
all times. Dionyſius being aſked by one; 'i 
deſired to ſpeak with him, if he were at leiſu 
made anſwer, ©** Heavens forbid that I ſhi 
ever be ſo unfortunate.” As to dreſs, ſhe i 
Lady Sophia, that thoſe who are endowed w 
the gifts of nature, as to exterior beauty, as 
was, are obliged to preſerve, and to diſplay thi 
both to do honour to nature's munificenice, | 
alſo that they may not deprive themſelves of 
advantages which they may procure th 
« Wear then, my dear, ſaid ſne, whatever 
ſet off your agreeable figure to moſt advanti 
only carefully avoid every thing that has thei 
pearance of affectation. Extreme finery I 0 
not myſelf admire; it is only for ideots not 

| abſtraQt the perſon from the dreſs. With me 
taſte, beauty in the ſimpleſt garb, will be bead 
and deformity, deformity ; though caparila 
like the Mogul's elephant, with rubies: and 
monds. ; Ws 1 | 
It was a maxim of Lady Filmer's, nem 
diſguiſe from young women, that they 
handſome, for ſhe ſaid they would ſoon be to 
by the men; and by being prepared for | 
compliment, they will receive it with ind 
ence, as words of courſe, inſtead of becoming 
prey to the firſt coxcomb they meet ; She ( 
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dy Filmer), who is puffed up by the praiſes 
men, on the ſuppoſed advantages of perſon, 
0s their deſigns: upon her, and ſeems to own | 
it ſhe thinks it a principal end of her being, to 
admired by them: and; what can give more 
portance to them, and Jeſs to herſelf, than 
—Thoſe who require nothing more than 
zuty, muſt. have been greatly charmed with 
dy Sophia: but to thoſe who. inveſtigate a 
le further, her converſation was trifling, and 
conduct unfeeling : ſhe attracted hundreds 
the allurements of her perſon, but before any 
thoſe whom ſhe attracted had been an hour 
her company, ſhe repelled them ſo effectually, 
it they were ever after proof againſt her magnetic 
wers. Mrs. Roſs aſſiſted this amiable woman 
her endeavours to culiivate this young Lady's 
nd. As ſhe will make a conſiderable figure in 
continuation. of the family narrative, I ſhall in 
s place give you her hiſtory. 
Mrs. Roſs had ſeen a great deal of the world; 
adventures my pen cannot do juſtice to; they 


tic; all, are full of that agonizing knowledge, 
ich is uſually purchaſed; at the price of a 
Oken heart. She had been extremely hand- 
e, was at this time paſt forty; but there was 
a placidneſs in her looks, a mild ſerenity, 
uch at once created reſpect and admiration. 
is merely a kind diſpoſition of Providence, that 
verſity, ſo painful in itſelf, ſhould conduce fo 
culiarly as it does, to the improvement of the 
man heart: it teaches modeſty, humility, and 
mpaſſion. Adverſity, ſays Plutarch, ſets 
eatneſs of foul in a juſt ght.“ It is in the ex- 
mes of fortune that men appear what they 
ally are, and not in the tranquil courſe of com- 
| 2 | =: mon 


of an intereſting nature, ſome of them are pa- 


mon life. Her huſband had been a man of 
enterpriſing genius, but of good ſenſe : he ente 
into great expences for the diſcovery of 0 
Which he was flattered was on his eſtate: ff 
hopes inſenſibly engaged him more and more, 4 
pecting every day to be rewarded for his laboy 


ſtitution being weak, he fell a ſacrifice to 
* complaifanice; e. ( Dude 
Mien of ſtrong health, and of a riotous tir 
| ſhould not, in mere compaſſion, ſeduce into th 
company men of feebler conſtitutions, and mi 


tion of their health. And the ſame obſeryati 
may be made in regard to extravagant men, 
great and ſmall fortunes, who are (equally i 


ditor; fold for little more than diſcharged! 
debts, leaving his widow and fon only one thi 
ſand five hundred pounds. To complete M 


the family, that it had not been a chime 


W 


1 n 


In the mean time, the gentlemen in his nei 
bourhood having been great votaries to Bach 
inliſted him under their banners; and, his e 


them companions of their riots, to the deſiſ 


ſuited, ſince the expences which will but ſhy 
the one, will quite.demoliſh the other. 
After the death of Mr. Roſs, the eſtate 
ſeized by his next neighbour, and greateſt d 


Roſs's chagrin, the purchaſer of the eſtate ſo 
the coal, before he had been in poſſeſſion a fortnif 
Although this afforded à proof to the relation 


ſcheme, upon which Mr. Roſs had'expended! 
fortune, yet his memory was flighted, bis! 
neglected, and his widow treated as à ridicul 
enterpriſing woman, & c. In this age, there 
Hardly a vice which riches will not dignify, 0 
virtue which poverty will: not diſgrace. 
Tbe errors of the happy and ſucceſsful 
be forgiven, thoſe of the unfortunate never * 
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o ſex, no ſtation, is exempted from the buſy 
nem of tongues : whatever a man does, whatever 
ee leaves undone, afford them matter to work 
pon. The beſt motives may be miſtaken, or 
„iirepreſented: the moſt diſintereſted actions 
lamed and ridiculed. It is well that the happi- 
ieſs of mankind depends more upon the temper. 
f their own minds, than upon the opinion of 
thers. If we pretend, in all caſes, to aſſign 


de frequently miſtaken, If we attribute ſucceſs 
n the world, in all, or even moſt caſes, to un- 
ommon merit, we ſhall cantradi& experience; 
The well-concerted project of a ſenſible man, 
muſt often depend for ſucceſs upon the will of 
a fool, Mrs. Roſs ſoon found herſelf ſlighted and 
contemned by her great relations; they firſt in- 
ſulted her with their pity, and then increaſed her 
fears, by magnifying the horrors of her ſituation, 
and their incapacity of relieving her. Evils can- 
not happen to wiſe and virtuous men; or if they 
do happen to them, cannot render them miſer- 
able. Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are 
cold; and all who feel them, feel them alike : 
but the good or bad events which fortune brings 
upon us, are felt according to what qualities we, 
not they, have. They are in themſelves indif- 
ferent and common accidents, and they acquire 
ſtrength by nothing but our vice, or our weak- 
nels. Fortune can diſpenſe neither felicity or in- 
felicity, unleſs we co-operate with her. Few 
men who are unhappy under the loſs of an eſtate, . 
would be happy in the poſſeſſion of it. Mrs. 
Roſs ſupported herſelf under theſe ſevere afflic- 
tions, with the greateſt magnanimity : ſhe ſtill 
ſuppoſed, that her relations could not refuſe her 
upon loan five hundred pounds, to recover an 
E44. 2 
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otives for the conduct of other people, we ſhall 


| 23 every means of ſerving him; that ſne had net 


dy the favour ſhe had aſked he would have run u 
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eſtate her ſon. was intitled to; and which ſun 
upon the beſt advice, ſhe was willing to riſk 
but could not raiſe it herſelf until her ſon was d 
age, although ſhe could give ample ſecurity iq 
it. This ſmall favour was denied her by a fiſtee 
married to Lord O ; ſhe afterwards applie( 
to Sir Benjamin Roſs, her brother-in-law, and 
met with no better ſucceſs. He wiſely ſhaking 
his head, ſaid, What purpoſe, could it ſerve 
to put money in the hands of thoſe, who when 
they have it, are never at reſt till they hav 
ſchemed it away. Simply to be poor, ſays my 
favourite Greek hiſtorian, was not held ſcanda- 
lous by the wiſe Athenians; but highly ſo, to 
owe that poverty to our own indiſcretion: that 
he had already ſeen the inefficacy of her projet, 
and her late huſband's; and was ſorry to add, that 
every one muſt be ſenſible they had played at 
ducks and drakes with their money. x.. 
A much ſmaller indignity was ' ſufficient to 

awaken a generous mind to à ſenſe of its inde- 
pendence. Mrs. Roſs acquainted Sir Benjamin, 
that ſhe had done juſtice to her ſon: by trying 


come there to-aſk charity of him, far leſs to hear! 
his 'deceaſed brother's memory traduced z that ſne 
had put it in Lis power to ſerve the only child of, 
a brother who had never offended him; and that 


riſk. This ſhe pronounced with great ſpirit: 2 
ſome poiſonous animals carry about the man anti- 
dote to their own venom, ſo do moſt people for the 
offence they give, by flight, hatred, or contempt. 
She was leaving the room when Sir Benjamin ſtop- 
ped her, ſaying, If a trifling ſum can be of an 
uſe to you it ſhall be at your ſervice.” To this 
generous offer Mrs. Roſs made no. reply, but with } 
a lock; the meaning of which was loſt on 3 | 

bY event- 


— * 


| 


e Judging fool. This look expreſſed I will 
4 b/igrd ! it marked the diſtinction between 

1 eaſibility of misfortune, and weakneſs of mind: 

0t 


t repreſſed the inſolence of wealth, and con- 


[red dignity even on indigence. There is, 
1 zerhaps, ſome ingenuity in ſerving people, or 
uſending money with a bad grace. We may pol- 
iy weaken the ſenſe of gratitude in the debtors, 
ar then we make them extremely. eager to,re- 


Yr the obligation, and get out of our debt. 
rs. Roſs made ſome other unſucceſsful attempts, 
6 ſerve her on!l !! ht 5, an 
Friendſbip is fo little to be depended on, that 
he ſureſt way to preſerve one's friends, is never 
o put them to any trial. Indeed ſome of the 
ounger part of ber acquaintances at this time 
ontributed to her ſatisfaction, as far as their ci- 
lities could extend: but it was with an ardour, 
hich thoſe that know the human heart, muſt | 
de ſenſible could not laſt long. All that is more 1 
han neceſſary, is too much: her care, her hap= _ | 
ineſs, her welfare, was their only concern, they | 
vould go no where. until they knew ſhe was fixed 
or the day, &c. But every thing wears out, 
ind the exceſs of their fine ſentiments ſoon de- 
royed themſelves : when her. misfortunes grew _ 
amiliar, they ceaſed to ſtrike their imaginations: 
n habit of - ſeeing her, diſſipated the caprice ' 
rhich had been ſo beneficial to her, and fatiated 
he ſatisfaction they had in ſerving her; theß 
radually declined in their viſits and attentions, 
ind at laſt wholly gave her up, from ſhame for 
he part they had acted, which brought them in 
liſeredit with themſelves. Mrs. Roſs had been 
uch attached to her huſband : his temper had 
endered him diſagreeable for a few years paſt, 
ut this ſhe imputed to the bad ſucceſs of his 
WES = ſchemes, 
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ſchemes, which had alſo led him into a love 9 
his bottle. When we really love a perſon, w 
are apt to find excuſes for their faults : but wha 
they are loſt to us, we wonder at ourſelves fy 
ever having been offended. Women are fond ( 
indulging their griefs: the men endeavour to di 
ſipate theirs, and eaſily ſucceece. 
As ſoon as Mrs. Roſs had reaſon to concluk 
that ſhe had buried every friend with her huſban 
or that they had been annexed to the deeds « 
the eſtate ſhe had been obliged to ſell, to prevel 
preſcription, ſhe had her ſon returned heir to h 
father; and, upon that retour, applied for i 
charter, in order to keep open his claim on th 
| Other eſtate, as it was not in her power to pot 
law. After which ſhe would inſtantly: bave k 
Edinburgh; being greatly diſguſted with her 1 
lations; but her fon being at the univerſity the 
ſhe would not withdraw him from it, and *coul 
not afford to board him elſewhere. . This obſt 
cle was ſoon removed; her fon diſappeared, ai 
wrote her a letter, that he had left her fro 
knowing the difficulty of her ſituation, &c. al 
he reproached himſelf for having been ſo long 
burthen to, her; that nothing ſhould ever eff 
from his ſoul, the virtuous impreſſions ſhe h 
given him; and he deſpaired not of ſucceſs in u 
world; for that as it was his ſtrongeſt deſire, 
his every endeavour ſhould be exerted to nat 
from indigence a reſpeQable parent, and to pla 
her in a ſituation worthy of her. I will not pt 
tend to deſcribe Mrs. Roſs's feelings, or the em 
tions of her mind in reading this letter; they ai 
who are mothers, can perhaps judge of thel 
She had kept up a conſtant correſpondence v 
Lady Filmer, and immediately wrote to he! 
ſuccinct account of her ſituation ; expand 
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deſire that ſhe might board in ſome ſober family in 
her neighbourhood. The firſt natural impulle of a 
diſtreſſed heart, often points the beſt alleviation: 
ſhe had an anſwer from Lady Filmer, by return 
of the poſt, inſiſting on her inſtantly leaving a 
place where ſhe had been treated unworthily, 
and coming to her. This kind invitation ſhe im- 
mediately accepted; and was met at London, by 
Lady Filmer, who carried her to Filmer-Place. 
Mrs, Roſs, in the beginning of this narrative, had 


been with Lady Filmer five years, without having . 
heard any thing of her ſon : ſhe had accepted of 
Lady Filmer's invitation, of conſtant reſidence 


with her, as ſhe knew it was ſincere ;. and that 


ſhe was governed in her actions by ſuch. immuta- 
ble principles, as made her not likely to change her 


ſentiments, and was one of theſe fine diſpoſitions, 
that is formed to draw its happineſs from every 
object around it: her noble and ſublime ſelf-love, 
reliſhed nothing with more ſatisfaction, than the 
being uſeful to her friends; and any perſon's bold- 
nels in requiring her ſervices a ſecond time, re- 
warded her firſt kindneſs. As a generous mind 


delights in conferring favours, ſo an ingenuous 
and grateful heart is ſuperior to falſe ſhame in ac 


cepting them. 0 , | 

Mrs. Roſs, however, felt great uneaſineſs on 
her ſon's account: The world (as Milton 
phraſes it) lay all before him ;,”” and he, no more 
than Adam, had any man (that ſhe knew ot) to 
whom he might reſort for comfort or aſſiſtance. 
But Lady Filmer conſoled her, by drawing her 
mind to ſuch objeQs as'alone could ſecure to her 


ſatisfaction. Could you, my dear Mrs. Roſs, | 


ſaid ſhe, flatter yourſelf with the hopes of finding 
this world the place of your repoſe ? awake from 
your error | the happieſt of mortals, is he who 


hae 
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has the feweſt miſeries, at leaſt in human conſi- 


deration ; religion, indeed, when it is truly pre- 
valent, may have power to diſſipate every cloud. 


What can befall us which is not foreſeen, ordain- 


ed, directed, by a wiſe and merciful Providence? 
This, when you recollect, will be the origin of 

your peace, which will never be diſturbed, but 
when you ſhall ſeek for conſolation, and a reme- 
dy, in philoſophy or human reaſon. There is 


nothing on earth, but the loſs of virtue, which 


may not be lamented too much, Friendſhip, * 


love, and duty, have their bounds, and of conſe- 
quence, the ſorrow which is occaſtoned by each, 
ſhovld be limite. e 


With this excellent a 6 vice from Lady Filmer 


to Mrs. Roſs, I conclude my letter. I ever am, 
dear Madam, „ 


N moſt affectionately yours, 


\ 
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From the Same to the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, | 


As in my laſt; I acquainted you with the plan 

ady Filmer adopted with Lady Sophia, I ſhall 
ere acquaint you with that which ſhe followed 
n the education of Lady Harriet. She had re- 
eived all the inſtructions of a boarding- ſchool in 
ommon with her ſiſter; excluſive of which, La- 
ly Filmer either perſonally or by letters, had in- 
ructed her in the ſciences. She firſt explained 
o her chronology, and its technical terms; ſhe 
hen wrote a ſhort abſtra & of the Jewiſh Hiſtory, 
rom the creation of the world, to the deſtruction 
ff Jeruſalem: and then an account of the four 
ncient monarchies, from their origin, to the di- 
iſion of the Roman Empire; and ſo on to the 
ranſlation of the Imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople: 
o this, ſhe added a ſhort acount of the other 
\borigines of the earth, ſuch as the Celtes, Scy- . 
hians, Chineſe, Egyptians, Phoenicians, Car- 
haginians, Teutones, and other nations of whom 


allo wrote a ſhort ſketch of the middle ages under 
he Eaſtern and Weſtern empires; together with. 
a hiſtory of the Caliphs, Saracens, and Mahome- 
ans, and their irruptions, &c. from the reign of 
onſtantine to the reſtoration of the Weſtern 
Empire, by Charles the Great; and proceeded 
to the extinction of that family. She then gave 
er an account of the preſent ſtate of the empires. 
Kingdoms, and republics of the earth, and of all 

= the 


any account has been handed down to us. She 
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the alterations they have undergone : and afte; 
_ wards inſtructed her by the ſame means, in ih 
hiſtory of the Germanic Empire: of Ecclefiafj. 
cal hiſtory, &c. She divided the hiſtory of Eq 
land into four periods, very different with regal 
to their duration, but almoſt of equal importanc 
The firſt, is from the earlieſt accounts of th 
country, to its conqueſt by the Saxons ; the þ. 
cond, from that era to that of the Norman Cap 
querors; the third, from thence to the alteration 
the conſtitution by the beheading of King Charly 
I. the laſt contains thoſe tranſactions which hay 
paſſed ſince that time. To conſider the fil 
with accuracy, ſhe told her, belongs to the phi. 
loſopher: the ſecond and the third are more im: 
mediately the buſineſs of thoſe who would un: 
derſtand the grounds of our conſtitution, which 
is the proper buſineſs of a legiſlator : the laſt, 0 
ſuch as would be acquainted with the connection 
and relations in which we ſtand with regard tt 
. our neighbours on the continent; and our foreig 
and domeſtic trade: that is, in other words, d 
the politician and the merchant. She likewiſe is 
formed Lady Harriet, how the power of Englail 
and France had been changed in a few centuries 
that they had been then very different from wha 
they are at preſent, as the French monarchs, ur 
der the reign of Hugh Capet, in 987, had butal 
inconſiderable tract of territory; the greateſt pat 
of the kingdom being enjoyed by independei 
princes, whole: poſſeſſions were gradually unite 
to the crown. And though Henry II. conquer 
ed Ireland, Wales was not united to England il 
the reign of Edward I. nor was Scotland till the 
of James I. So that both kingdoms are (ſaid ii 
be) more powerful than ever *. The hiſtory 0 
Scotland ſhe alſo divided into four periods; tit 


1 This ſentiment, however, is very juſtly are 
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firſt reaching from the origin of the monarchy to 

the reign of Kenneth II. the ſecond from Ken- 
neth's conqueſt of the Pits, to the death of 
Alexander III. the third extends to the death of 
James V. the laſt from thence to the acceſſion of 
James VI. to the crown of England. The firſt 
period is the reign of pure fable and conjeQure. 
Truth cawns in the ſecond, but ſtill merits. no 
particular or laborious enquiry. In the third peri- 
od, the hiſtory of Scotland becomes more authentic: 
not only are events related, but their courſes and 
effects explained; the characters of the actors 
are diſplayed; the manners of the age deſcnbed; 
the revolutions in the conſtitution pointed out: 
and here every Scotſman ſhould begin to ſtudy 
the hiſtory of his own country. During the 
fourth period, the affairs of Scotland were ſo min- 


gled with thoſe of others nations, its fituation in 


the political ſtate of Europe was ſo important, 
its influence on the operations of the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms was ſo viſible, that its hiſtory be- 
comes an object of attention to foreigners; and, 
without ſome knowledge of the various and ex- 
. traordmary revolutions. which happened there, 
they cannot form a juſt notion either of the moſt 
illuſtrious events, or of the characters of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages in the ſixteenth century. 
The hiſtory of Ireland ſhe divided into three 
parts: the firſt begins with the eſtabliſnment of 
the Scoto-Mileſians in that kingdom, and extends 
to the fifth century, when the Iriſh firſt began to 
renounce the pagan idolatry ; the ſecond begins at 
the riſe of the chriſtianity, and comprehends ſe- 
ven centuries, ending about the year 1200: the 
third contains the more circumſtantial relations of 
the different irruptions of. the Engliſh, their eſta- 
bliſhment on that iſland, and, in ſhort, all the | 
2 „ remarkable 
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remarkable tranſactions that ha ve happened, down 
to theſe times. Lady Filmer had taught Lady 
Harriet, the principles of geography, and the 
uſe of the different ſorts of maps and charts, an- 
cient and modern: ſhe inſtructed her likewiſe in 
genealogy, in rhetoric: ſhe pointed out to her 
the method of obtaining a correct ſtyle, but more 
particularly in the compoſing of Engliſn, French, 
and Italian letters. Words, ſhe inſtruded ben | 
ought to be placed in ſuch a manner, as not to 
ſhock the ear with jarring ſounds ; that ſhe muſt 
be upon her guard againſt monoſy llables; muſt 
obſerve a reaſonable limit in her periods, never 
exceeding the uſual power of the breath, to ut- 
ter with eaſe; which may be about ſix of our he- 
roic verſes: that ſhe muſt ſeldom: let two, never i 
three, of this extent ſucceed each other: that ſhe | 
muſt avoid no leſs the contrary extreme, of ſhort 
ſentences, which are 0 harſh, and ab- 
rupt; and cautioned her not to ſtring 1 f 
theſe together; for that diſcourſe, or writing, is 
moſt agreeable to the ear, when long and ſnort 
ſentences are properly intermixed. She recom | 
mended particularly to Lady Harriet, the Ety mo- 
logical Dictionary of Monſieur Meuage, as ne- 
ceſſary for underſtanding the words and orthogra- 
phy of the French language. It were to be wiſh- | 
e, that there were dictionaries of this ſort com- 
piled for the different idioms of countries. 
It was probably with this view, a-'very ingenious | 
author compiled a dictionary, without whieh'it ] 
is impoſlible to unravel the beauties of his own 
works: which would otherwiſe have remained 
(to the loſs of mankind) fer pid, frozen, er can 2 
gealed. a 
In the hours of celaxations, Lady Filmer t rad 


Lady Harriet read ſome of the beſt poets and or- 
| tors, 
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tors, ancient and modern, to improve her taſte: 
ſhe alſo informed her of the nature of antiquities, 
medals, and other ornamental parts of learning, 
it leaſt ſo far, that ſhe might not be ignorant of 
them: and purchaſed for her Mr. Jennings's In- 
troduction to the knowledge of Medals, winch is 
reckoned a ſenſible and judicious treatiſes in 


laid down without affeQation, or any uſeleſs. diſ- 
play of erudition : it contains the hiſtory of me- 


into which they are diſtinguiſhed; their impreſ- 
Tyro in antiquities 'may here find a valuable in- 
relates to medals and coins; and the profound an- 
ture, and to form his cojectures upon the princi- 
ples of reaſon and common ſenſe, Lady Filmer 


alſo uſed to amuſe Lady Harriet with Dr. Stuke- 
ly's Medallic Hiſtory of Craſius, emperor in Bri- 


dal alluded to. religion, - ſacrifices, public ſpecta- 
uſed for offerings; and all thoſe things are well 


e is ſaid to have much improved, by adding the 
lays of triumph, and other particulars, ** A ca- 
inet of medals, Lady Filmer told her, is a body 
p hiſtory, as confirming ſuch paſſages as are true 
n old authors, in ſettling ſuch as are told after 


een omitted: they are alſo a great help to chro- 


nology, 
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which the elements of medallic knowledge are 


dals; their matter, ſize, and ſhape; the orders 
fion and form, and their values and uſe. The 
troduction to that province of knowldege which 


tiquary may learn to be more ſparing of conjec- 


tain: the events in the ſeven years reign of Ca- 
rauſius, are there deduced from three hundred 
and ten coins of this emperor, in which is deli- 
neated their religious ceremonies, & c. He lays 
it down as a maxim, that every legend of a me- 


les, ſacred tranſaQions, deities, the animals 


Illuſtrated in the Roman kalendar annexed, which 
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Ifferent manners, and in reading ſuch as have | 
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nology, as they do not only ſhow the actions of 
the, emperor, but at the ſame time, mark out the 
year in which they were performed. * But 
every: thing, my dear child, ſaid ſhe, in its ex- 
ceſs 1s ridiculous: I would not, obſerves an ele- 
gant writer, be better acquainted with the faces 
of the a, than with thoſe of our own 
kings; and I would prefer my money in pound 
ſterling, to a ſum in ſeſterces. But to poſleſs z 
ſeptimental facility of being moved by what is ex- 
cellent in any art, and to be able to ſignify it to 
others, will ſurely add to the other graces an ami- 
able woman may have. vt EW 


"Tis chiefly taſte, or blunt, or groſs, or fine, 
Makes life inſipid, beaſtial, or divne : 
Better be born with taſte to little rent, 
Than the dull monarch of a continent 
＋ C Axusrzone. 
She who enjoys a fine taſte, and cultivates a 
competent knowledge of the polite arts, may be 
ſaid to poſſeſs another ſenſe, and will therefore 
add to her own happineſs; while it marks to 


* 


others a ſuperior education, an enlightened mind, 
and Ae feeling. If a woman ſhould not 
even have taſte, as taſte is the gift of Heaven, it 
will by no means excuſe her ignorance. Want 
of information proceeds from indolence and a vul- 
gar mind . As much of life muſt be paſſed u 
affairs conſiderable only by their frequent occur 
Tences, and much of the pleafure our condition 
allows muſt be produced by giving elegance !0 
trifles, it is neceſſary for us to acquire ſuch ac. 


V Barnaroti, wrote a ſeries of comedies called Ia 
Fiera, or the Fair, by which he ſupplied the Acade- 
micians della Cruſca with the terms of arts and mi- 
nufactures. It may be neceſſary to know theſe, 
though we ſhould be ſparing in the uſe of them- 

* compliſhmeni 
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compliſhments as are proper, in the intercourſe 
of ſociety, to render us intereſting or pleaſing 
companions. It is thought the Bona Dei of the 
Romans was nothing-than the goddeſs of Taſte. 
Ladies alone were admitted into her myſteries; 
the natural indelicacy of the ſtronger ſex ſeems 
to countenance this opinion. Women in general 
are allowed to have much ſtronger, . and more ex- 
uiſite ſenſations than men: and a frequent inter- 
courſe with the female ſex, and a throrough ac- 
quaintance with their charms and virtues, are eſ- 
ſential requiſites to form a man of taſte, A ſen- 
fible woman, continued Lady Filmer, who has a 
| taſte in the ſciences, wall join ſuch a happy pro- 
priety in the uſe of them, as will be ſufficient to 
excite the admiration of others, even while ſhe 
diſctetly covers her knowledge with a gentle vell : 
and yhile ſhe is adorned with all the graces of 
her ſex, and can think deeply, ſbe will aſſume - 
nothing, having always a facility of temper, a pre- 
ſence of mind, andan eaſe of manner, which will 
make her deepeſt reaſoning appear to be the re- 
ſult of naturg. Let us, my dear child, ſaid ſhe, 
reſign the myſtery of technical terms to the men, 
by which their ignorance is ſometimes diſguiſed, 
and their knowledge frequently diſgraced. There 
cannot be a greater abuſe of language, than to 
make uſe of words to which we have no fixed, 
or determinate ideas. I make it a rule never to 
give my aſſent or negative to a propoſition, till 
1 am acquainted with the terms of it. To ſim- 
plify expreflion, is always the effect of the deep- 
eſt knowledge, and cleareſt diſcernment. Let us 
alſo avoid all kinds of affectation; when once 
people quit the direction of nature, they know 
not where to ſtop, and continually expoſe them- 
ſelves by the moſt abſurd extremes. This _ 
| 1 from 
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from an ill-governed conſciouſneſs, which when | 
| we ſee creep into worthy: minds, we ſincerely las | 
ment. And it is to be regretted, that the ambiti- 
on of having ſuperior ſenſibility and parts, dif. 
poſes the affected lovers of arts to receive rapture 
at one time, and communicate it at another. 
They firſt impoſe upon themſelves, and then on 
others. 

A e of real taſte poſſeſſes all his fenſeery in 
the manner beſt adopted to receive the impreſſion 
of every true pleaſure, which Providence has 

ſcattered with a liberal hand for the delight of 
his creatures. There is nothing intrinſically 
beautiful, that does not furniſh him with a per- 
petual delight; ; in a word, the avenues: of hiz 
mind are open to all thoſe enjoyments that bring 
with them the paſſports of reaſon. It is thetefore 
to be lamented, that among thoſe, to whom an 
eaſy fortune give ſufficient leiſure and opportunis | 
ties for the improvement of taſte, people of bot 
- ſexes give ſo little attention to it, and conſequents | 
ly can find little. amuſement in it. Nature gives 
only the ſeeds of taſte, culture muſt rear them, 
or they will never become à ſource of pleaſure. | 
When objects of any kind: are firſt preſented te 
the eye, or imagination, the fentiment - Mr, | 
Hume, ſays, which attends. them, is obſcure and 
confuſed: and the mind is, in a great meaſure, 
incapable of pronouncing concerning their merits | 
or defects. But allow him to acquire experience 
in theſe objects, his feelings become more exad 
and nice; he not only perceives the'beauties, and 
defects of each part, but marks the diſtinguiſhing 
ſpecies of each quality, and aſſigns its fuitable 
praiſe or blame. To be continually advancing in 
the paths of knowledge i is one of the moſt FR 
| Co: of the human mind. 
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Lady Filmer, alſo, adopted a particular me- 
thod with Lady Harriet, which contributed much 
to her improvement. She uſed frequently to ſay 
diſcourſing is like franſplanting a tree, the ſaccels 
- of which 1s precarious : but adages, reſemble the 


 fowing a ſeed, which ſtrikes a ſurer and deeper 
root. In Lady Filmer's abſence, Lady Harriet 
wrote to her twice a week, on theſe ſubjects; by 
which ſhe received a double advantage; it accul- 
tomed her to expreſs her thoughts with proprie- 
ty; and by inquiring into the foundation of theſe 
maxims, whether it was reaſon or example, ſhe 
diſcovered a great number of arguments, . which 
induced her to follow that which is good and avoid 
that which is evil: and theſe arguments being the 
reſult of her own refle&ions, made the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion on her mind, as ſhe was convinced of 
the juſtneſs and truth of them. Lectures on mo- 
rality, by the inſtructors of youth, are frequently 

regarded as part of their duty; therefore make a 

weaker impreſſion on their minds, than thoſe 
which are the conſqeuences of their own inquiry. 

I am, my dear Mrs. Pierpont, 


moſt affeQtionately 
and truly, yours, ct | 


-  Eriza pe Caur. | 
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From Mrs. PrezyoNT to the Ducheb | 51 
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I Return your Highneſs t many thanks for the ho- 
nour you have done me: your confidence: gives | 
me importance with myſelf, I was much enter- 
tained with Lady Filmer's letter, and alſo with 
your Highneſs's account of the different methods | 
ſhe purſued with the ladies F : ſhe appears 
to me to be a woman of extraordinary talents, 
and alſo very deſerving of the high place ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes in your eſteem. The examples ſhe produ- 
ces of feminine excellence are, to be ſure, very 
ſplendid, and I make no doubt of our capacities 
extending to any thing we are brought up for; 
but as in this happy period, we are protected and 
defended from invading enemies, we ſhould cul- 
tivate thoſe talents more natural to the ſex. © 

Every thing to me, loſes its charms, when it is 
put out of that ſtation wherein nature, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, the all-wiſe Creator, has 
placed it. A Plato in petticoats, or a Camilla in 
the field, are equally my averſion. Is it not in- 
verting che order of nature; an aQual rebellion 
againſt Heaven? In this town, the huſband is 
Hercules with the diſtaff, the wife Omphale with 
the lion's ſkin. I remember a —— . aq 11 
on this ſubject, | 
If he who conquer'd lions, 
Is by a woman conquer'd, 


What ſhame for him to be ſo weak, 
For her to be ſo fierce - | 


Lopez de Vega. 


Ariſtotle, 
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Ariſtotle, in his Politics, ſays, The modeſty 
and fortitude of men, differ from theſe virtues in 
women; for the fortitude which becomes a wo- 
man, would be cowardice in a man; e 
modeſty which becomes a man; would be pert- 


wind and the Sun contending to make the man 
throw off his cloak, affords an apt illuſtration of 
the powers of either ſex: the bluſtering fierce- 
neſs of the former, inſtead of producing the effect 
which is expected, made the man but wrap him- 
ſelf up the cloſer; yet no ſooner did the ſun- 
beams play, than that which before proteQed 
him, became an incumbrance. Mr. Pierpont 
uſed often to amuſe himſelf by depreciating the 
character of women. Lord Cheſter, (but why 
do I mention him?) frequently anſwered him to 
this effect; If we conſider women in the light 
of our deareſt friends, are we not to protect, ho- 
nour, and careſs them, with the utmoſt love: and 
tenderneſs? but, if we regard them as enemies, 
they are a conqueſt of which a man ought to be 
aſhamed,” ?“ 5 eps, SPY 

I look upon ſenſibility of heart, ſweetneſs of 
temper, and gentleneſs of manners to be the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing charaQteriſtic in our ſex: if we 
avail ourſelves of theſe, we ſhall be more power- 
tul than if we poſſeſſed the ſtrength of Hercules, 
and the oratory of Demoſthenes. - Lady Filmer 
lays, „That had women been employed in ſtate 
affairs in Great Britain, it might have been lucky 
for the nation in ſome particulars.” I cannot 
help, in ſome meaſure, ſubſcribing to her lady- 
ſhip's opinion; for if women had been employe 
in the capacity of the Chineſe Thinkers, we per- 
haps might never have been brought to ſuch ex- 
tremities in America, nor would ſo many brave 
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neſs in a woman.” The fable of the North- ' 
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men have fallen there in conſequence of our mis. 
conduct at home. I am a very bad + politician, 
but as we have agreed between us to write to ons! 
another without reſerve, to hazard every thing; 
T ſhall freely give you my opinion: perhaps you; 
may ſay to me ſometimes what an ingeniom 
'Frenchman ſaid in a letter to a friend, There, 
is ſomething in your letter, I believe, would be 
very fine, if you and I underſtood it. II y a dm 
votre lettre une choſe qui ſeroit, je erois fort bel 
le, fi nous Pentendions vous et moy.“ — But I 
proceed — The miniſtry, of late years, do not! 
ſeem to have been poſſeſſed of general ideas, or 
univerſal principles, and have acted in conſe- 
quence of the moſt immediate, and familiar aſſo- 
Ciations. They indeed, at leaſt ſome of them, 
have had their own points in view, and have at. 

| tended to them with the utmoſt diligence, and 
acted ſuch a part as is agreeable to that patriotiſm 
they have vowed to themſelves, which is built 
on ſelf-intereſt, and cemented by diſſimulation,! 
When this is the caſe, it naturally prevents theit 
ideas from being complex. And this may ac. 
count for their not having acquired a habit of 
comparing rapidly a number of objects together, | 
and of forming a . concluſion ; by which mean 
the action in conſequence becomes leſs dangerou 
and uncertain. I a LL 
Errors accumulated through many centuries} 
have never yet been expoſed by aſcending to ge. 
neral principles, nor has the force of acknow. 
| ledged truths: been ever oppoſed: to the unbounded? 
licentiouſneſs of ill directed power, which has ſo 
continually produced ſo many authorized exam. 
ples of the moſt unfeeling barbarity. Such wa 
the extirpation of the poor Caribbees, an inno- 
cent and unoffending race; living in a ſtate of in| 
—_— ture, 
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ire, hitherto unmoleſted, and uneonſcious of 
fence, never dreaming of impending : woe. 
heir rights of inheritance had never'been called 
3 queſtion : but had there been a ſurmiſe of that 
ature, every treaty of peace in which they were 
cluded was a new grant to them: and a ſecurity 
the faith of Great Britain. It has been urged 
ey are a brutal, ſtupid people, addicted to all 
anner of vices: can we expect any thing elſe 
om a nation deprived of the Gofpel ! Let us 
wail, but not reproach them for their misfor- 
ne; let us inſtruct them, and remove their er- 
rs, and not be ſo wicked as to reduce them to 
ſpar, d — ROnre 
Each caſe is ours: and for the human mind - © 
'Tis monſtrous not to feel for all mankind.” 


this manner, I am very apt to believe, women 


affairs; humanity belongs to the ſex. An in- 
nce of this may be produced, by obſerving that 
Ruſſia during the- reign of the late Empreſs 
zabeth, and the preſent Empreſs Catharine, 
malefactor has been put to death. And it is 
re than probable, from the quickneſs of their 
ius, they would have penetrated into the ſordid 
h views of, thoſe, who (for their own etholu- 
nt) by their fallacious repreſentations;''induced_ 
miniſtry (even in this age of ceconomy)'to'ex- 
d thirty thouſand pounds on this expedition, 
luſive of the continued expence of keepin 
Ps there. So'far T'agree with Lady Filmer; 
her Lady ſhip ſays, * © that the organs in wo- 
are of a finer texture than in men: Might 


* See * 8 


. not 


duld have acted if they had been at tlie helm 
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. Hot: this obſervation be made an argument for hy 
contrary opinion of what ſhe advances? Since 
organs of the female ſex: are of a finer teriu 
and more exquiſitely formed, than thoſe in mey 
and ſince, as ſhe: has with great propriety: ob | 
wed, the foul is influenced in all -her:operatia 
{by the organiſation. of the body, will it not hei 
follow, that there muſt be ſome difference int 

operations of the ſoul, and that women may h 
a higher degree of ſenſibility, more delicate ſa 
| ings, more lively paſſions, and be more comp 
| tent. judges in matters of decorum and Aro whi 

W, 8 Dr. A finely expreſſes it, ; 


| | ſeelingly alive 
To ck fine impulſe, a 'diſcerning ſenſe. / 
Of decent and ſublime, with quick diſguſt . 
From things deform'd, or Tay as gr 
n ſpecies. 


J 
Will! it not follow, that women, as my 
| conſtruBion of their organs, may thus be bet 
e lade, of propriety, politeneſs, elegance, 
i but! may be leſs, qualified for, arduous and 
Eine intricate and abſtract reafonjngr,,ml 
higher and more difficult departments of ki 
ledge and ſcience.? Does not age. and exper 
Favour, this.conjeQure? _ 4 
I obſerve Lady F ilmer has . the 
gar. error, of ſuppoſing the Turks deny wel 
e 19 An ingenious lady + has ſince in if 
ed u 22 it is true they ſay Women are 9 
ſo — a being as men, and therefore f 
not hope to be . into the paradiſe app 
ed for the men, who are to. be entertained! 
| celeſtial beauties; but there is a place of by 


+ Lady Mary W. Montague. | 
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ic defined for ſouls of an inferior order, where 
| good women will be rewarded with eternal 
r / 6 2lons 0p rb ns 
| cannot ſee myſelf, the neceſſity for our'-ſex 
eing philoſophers, rhetoricians, hiſtorians, or 
ets, Our lives are too ſhort for every attain- 
ent: if ignorance is deſpieable, à ſuperfluity of 
; le ſcienee, is a thouſand tumes worſe, and often 
-nders a woman contemptible and, ridieulous. It 
certainly nedeſſary to be well informed in the 
tinciples of our religion, and to do our duty we 
uſt know it, but further is unneceſſary. We 
eaſe ourſelves in knowledge, but we pleaſe Gd 
obeying his commandments, and in our humble 
its of piety. Religion is nothing elſe, but the 
owledge of the moſt excellent truths, the con- 
mplation of the moſt glarious objects, and the 
pe. of a bleſſed immortality; it requires no- 
ing but the practice of ſuch duties as are moſt 
nducive to our happineſs, peace, health, ho- 
ur, proſperity, and eternal welfarex. 
If man, ſays Epictetus, had any fentiments 
honour, and gratitude, all that he ſees in na- 
e, all that he experiences in hiimnſelf, would be 
him a continual. ſubject of gratitude, praiſe, 


Wd thankſgiving.” S 0 (01298 Sean lien, 

If women's, ſituation is more confined, is it not 
infinite advantageito: them? does it/not-furniſh 
am with more time to prepare. themſelves for 
erlaſting happineſs, which, it is to be much 
red, the buſineſs of the world prevents the 
n from attending to; and if the beſt of our 
vices are imperfect, how much are they to be 
er | OE 
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to labour to gain, what if gained would be ule 
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Look down, great God, 'with pity's ſofteſt eye 
On a poor breathing particle of duſt, / 
' His crimes forgive; forgive his virtues too, 

Thoſe ſmaller faults, Half converts to the right; © 
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Though Solomon's deſcription of a wiſe a 
good woman may be deſpiſed by this refined 
'neration, yet certain it is, that the buſineſs. of! 
family is the moſt profitable and honourable ſj 
a woman can employ herfelf in: this employing 
a great part of her time, will prevent her feeliy 
that ennui attending fine ladies, and ſhe will hay 
no time for complaint. The ordinary troubles 
life, which to thoſe who have nothing elſe l 
think of are inſupportable, will be to her leſs ta 
rible than to people more engroſſed by diſſipation 
or thoſe of eaſier circumſtances; for it is a 00 
tain truth, when the mind is divided among mary 
cares, the anxiety is lighter than where there! 
only one to be contended with. I Am by 
means, at the ſame time, againſt women's infor 
ing themſelves in every art or ſcience, if it dd 
not interfere with their more important concem 
and am of opinion, that by keeping compi 
with intelligent men, our ſex may gain ſomethiq 
which, embelliſhed with elegance, and ſoften 
by modeſty, will always add dignity and value! 
female converſation—But ſurely it would bei 


or to waſte exertion upon objects unworthſ 

our notice, or that have been left unattained fn 
ny; - — 9 
A great law-giver being aſked what he thou 
moſt proper for boys to learn anſwered, © Wi 
they ought to do when they are men.” 
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A man once gave a public ſpecimen of his dex- 
terity, by driving a carriage along ſtraight lines, 
o the aſtoniſhment of the beholders : but Plato 
ook his head. This man, ſaid he, can have 
lone nothing uſeful, who has ſpent ſo much time 

on trifles . Another ſhewed his dexterity of 
and before Alexander the Great, by throwing 
peaſe through the: eye of a bodkin, without miſ- 
ing once. — Alexander ordered him a preſent of 
peaſe. Whoever attempts to acquire reputation 
by talents. uſeleſs to ſociety, becomes juſtly the 
object of their contempt. Lam ſure your High- 

fs will agree with me im thinking Socfates had . 
great merit in withdrawing# the wirs of Greece, 
by his inſtructions and example, from the vain 
purſuits of philoſophy, to moral inquiries : and 
turning their thoughts from ſuch ſtudies as were 
uſeleſs to ſociety, to the various modes of virtue 
and relations of life ??: mY 
To Mr. Locke, alfo, have we not great obli- 
zations? He lived in an age when learning made 
a ſurpriſing progreſs in every part of Europe: 
and inſtead of attempting to improve natural and 
experimental philoſophy, ſubjects on which ſome 
of the greateſt men the world ever produced, 
were then engaged, he left them to inveſtigate the 

laws of the natural world, and undertook a new 
branch of ſcience. He made the mind of man his _ 
ſtudy, developed its faculties, traced the manner of 
their operations, and delivered more profound 
truths relating to the intellectual powers, and the 
conduct of the underſtanding in the acquiſition of 
knowledge, than are to be met with in all the 
volumes of antiquity. When I obſerve, that 
during the age of the greateſt activity, young men 
are confined to ſtudies, which are merely ſpecu- 
ative; and that they are afterwards ſuddenly 
3 puſhed 
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Puſhed into the world without the leaſt expeii. 
ence; I find it to be a practice, contrary both 
to reaſon and nature, and am no longer ſurpriſed 
ſo few;men are capable of conducting themſelva 
with dignity and propriety through life. 
have always thought eur ſex hade a great ſuperio 
rity in this reſpect). We are taught by experi- 
ence, what they learn but imperfectly from both; 
Moral truths are as certain as mathematical, l 
is as certain that good is not evil, nor evil good, 
as that a part: is leſs than the whole, or that 1 
circle is nat a triangle. Can any thing: be more 
unaccountable, than to ſpend ſo much time m! 
teaching them things: which are quite uſclels; 
whilſt the great art of accommodating themtelie 
to their ſituation, is quite neglected? Under 
Pretence of forming them for ſociety, they an 
inſtructed as if each individual were deſtined toi! 
ſpend his whole life in chimerical ſpeculations; 
and for this reaſon, from ſixteen to twenty-four, 
I. believe that women are generally more than 
two years before the men in ripeneſs of under. 
ſtanding.—I am greatly obliged to the Duke for: 
his advice concerning my affairs. I ſhall. now 
give your Highneſs an exad account of my fitus) 
tion, by which you will ſee the inefficacy of any! 

ſteps I could take in that, affair. © © 
Lou know I had the misfortune to be married: 
at fourteen to Mr. Pierpont: my ſufferings with 
him, for. fifteen years, were greater than J evet' 
communicated to your Highneſs. I concealed hu 
faults, leſt they ſhould harden him aginſt that 
ſenſe of ſhame, which I flattered myſelf migit 
one day be the means of reclaiming him. 
The laſt years of His life, I was compelled to 
debar my ſelf the maternal joy of my children" 
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n. -(ence; as the manner in which he treated me 


ore them, was ſuch, as muſt have deprived 
ee of their reſpect. And your Highneſs knows, 
abet parents, in order to preſerve their children's: 
| WW-ccration for them, ſhould be very careful not“ 


o let them ſee, or ſuſpect any thing in their own: | 
ondut, behaviour, or principles, which they: 
ould not approve of in others. The profane 
anner in which Mr. Pierpont treated all ſerious! 
ubjets, muſt inevitably have eradicated in them 3 
very principle of virtue. e eee en 
To commit unjuſtifiable actions under the in- 

Juence of ungovernable paſſions, while at the 

ame time we diſapprove of them, is human frail- : 
y: but to eſtabliſh principles for the vindication 


2 


rice; and to inculcate them, is ſuch an infer- 
nl effort, as muſt excite the greateſt indignation 
Vn every good and virtuous mind. But his un- 


happy coutſe is run, and for the firſt time in ny 
life, in obedience to your Highneſs's commands 
paint what I ſuffered in my connection with 
him. Sir Timothy Upton, from whom he poſ- 
ſelſed the eſtate of Mount Mirtle, in Shropſhire, _-_ 
left it him under this condition, that if he, or 
o of his ſucceſſors, died inteſtate, it was to de- 
valve to the London Hoſpital. To that Hoſpital 
it muſt go; for no ſolicitations on my part could 
Induce him to make a will. His common anſwer 
to my entreaties, would offend your ears; let it 
ſufnce, he inſinuated I wanted him to execute 
this deed, that I might afterwards poiſon him, 
and marry Lord Cheſter. In conſequence of 
this omiſſion, as his own private affairs had been 
greatly involved, before his acceſſion to this eſs: 
tate, I find myſelf at this time, inſtead of ſeven _ 
thouſand, only in. poſſeſſion of three hundred 
pounds a year, to ſupport my ſon, my daughter, 
| F4 © and 


| fied to herſelf, and give but a ſecond place to the 
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and myſelf. But I ſhall bring up my children 


an humble fortune, and they will be contentel 
with it: I accuſtom them in their dreſs to a pl 
and praQticable neatneſs, and ſhow them the bel 
way of making and contriving their dreſs; anf 
alſo to deſpiſe what meny others think neceſſar, 
And J have, above all things, inſtructed them 
that it is a ſign of a mean and low genius, to be 
uneaſy becauſe they cannot have ſuch a gown, 
or ſuch a cap: that a juſt underſtanding alway 
rejeQs exceſſive delicacy ; it treats little matten 
as little, and is not at all hurt by them: none 
deſerve happineſs, or indeed, are capable of it, 
who make any particular ſtation a neceſſary in- 
gredient. Ycur highneſs may recolle& in what 
dangerous ſituations Mr. Pierpont uſed to place 
me with the very man, to whom he ſuſpected [ 
was partial. A virtuous mind may be ſurpriſed 
without being ſubdued—I ſtruggled againſt my 
heart, I conquered and am happy. Every thing 
we ought to do, I firmly believe, we ſhall be 
enabled to do, if we ſet about it properly, and 
with equal humility and truſt in God. I am 
convinced that even a well-founded affeQion 
is ſurmountable, when we have not given it im- 
proper encouragement, and when the ſtruggles! 
we make againſt it are ſupported by motives ol 
My huſband's conduct expoſed me to cenſure; 
but a cenſured perſon ſhould firſt ſeek to be juſti 


world's opinion of her; and in all cafes where 
the two cannot be reconciled, to prefer the fit 
to the laſt, If the refletions thrown upon 
her are juſt, ſhe ought not only to forgive them, 
but endeavour to profit by them: if unjuſt, ihe} 
| ought to deſpiſe them, and the perſon who _ | 

25 | them, 
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hem, 1 it would be inexcuſable to Arengrhen 
anger an enemy, Whoſe. malice will be dif- 
med by contempt, As the world judged with- 
ithout knowing, it was unjuſt, without offending 
—but difficult ſituations often make ſeeming. 
\ccaſions for cenſure nien : Which the 
andid will allow for. 
lt is the fate of une qual unions, that perſons 
not naturally of bad diſpeſitions, through . them 
ten incur cenſure ; who, more happily yoked, ' 
ould be entitled to praiſe, There are qualities, 
hich are not quite unobſerved in one ſitua- 
ion, by the very people who. would admire 
hem in another, where certain advantageous. 
ircumſtances ſerve as glaſſes to aſſiſt their 
ht, 
"A Spa, I contrated an intimate friendſhip 
ith a young lady, who I afterwards ſaw at the 
Engliſh nunnery at this place : ſhe made me ac- 
nuainted with a nun, whoſe name is Chriſtini, 
nd. is now lady abbeſs. — Were your Highneſs to 
ee her, you would confeſs, a nunnery was no 
onfinement: few female figures have ſo much 
beauty, or as much grace: there is in her coun- 
enance an expreſſion of ſweetneſs, and good 
enſe, which will hardly be <quajled in thouſands 
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deamed forth in her face, the ſweet ſerenity which 
nlivened the monaſtic air of ſeriouſneſs, which 
vas diffuſed over her fine features, entirely * 
ated my heart. | 
I found ſhe was in the higheſt eſteem : this 
etermined me to leave my three girls under her 
are. After my huſband's death, I have con- 
inued them there, from an oeconomical ſcheme, 
8s could nut afford to have them ſo well edu- 
ated at home, I have always thought, that the 

F 5 - French 


df her ſex. But the beauties of the mind, which 
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French ladies being brought in con vents, when 
books are the only refuge they have from ſileno 
and tediouſneſs, is attended with the greateſt a0 
vantages to them: and, as they have gerierally! 
lively parts, they cannot fail to improve, by thy 
beſt of all methods; which is rendered more ef 
fectual by the time ſolitude affords them to . 
| fieQ on what they read. It was an admirable rr. 
flection of Monteſquieu's, I} ne gagit/ pas d 
faire lire, (ſays he) mais de faire penſer.“ D. 
not ſuppoſe from this, I differ from my forme 
fentiments with regard to the ſtudies of the men; 
you may recolle& how differently I painted wht 
7s neceſſary for us to acquire. The age youny 
ladies are, when generally placed in convents, i 
after they have acquired a habit of refleQon 
from being in company at home: having cot- 
tracted ideas, they have now leiſure to inquiſ 
into them, and to diſtinguiſh between true red. 
tude, and falſe principles, ſanctified by faſt 
and folly. This will place them above that 1. 
fling diſpoſition, too common among young vs 
men; which makes even youth ridiculous, a 
maturity inſignificant ; but old age altogethe 
contemptible. I apprehend, it is for this reaſon 
that the French ladies (in regard to intelleQul 
accompliſhments) are much ſuperior to othetz 
Who have not had the ſame advantages of educt 
tion. The king of Pruſſia affords an inſtance i 
point: he was certainly born with more tha 
common abilities; but that he has <ultivatel 
them with greater diligence, was probably tit 
effect of his peculiar condition (his being 
long confined in priſon by his father) of ti 
ö _ he then conſidered as cruelty and opp! 
ion. ( 0ſt, ® _- 
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You are perhaps, ſurpriſed that I ſhould leave 
y daughters at a convent, leſt they ſhould im- 
be prejudices in favour of the Roman catholic 
gion: our charity is more extenſive than yours + 
do not apprehend my girls in any danger, as 
du would do yours at a proteſtant ſchool. Pity 
is, my dear friend, that different nations of the 
orld, though of different perſuaſions, did not 
ore than they do, conſide? themſelves the crea- 
res of one God, the Sovereign of a thouſand 
orlds, Geographers dividing the world into 
ity parts, give us this account of them, that 


[Wt five of thoſe thirty are chriſtians ; and, for 
i e reſt, ſix of them are Jews, and Mahom etan 
the remaining nineteen heathen, Ts not 
1 


is a leſſon to be upon our guard, in limiting the 
Wercies of God? It is extremely uſeful to go a- 
oad ſometimes to wear off prejudices. 
I know your Highneſs will pardon the freedom 
th which I write : 1 ſhall make you no compli- - 
ents, - I deſire you only to delineate in your 
ncy, the ſincereſt, and moſt ardent effuſion of 
nderneſs and friendſhip, and believe it ſprings © 
om the heart of V 
Your Hahne ,, 
affectionate, obliged - _ 
humble ſervant, 
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N.-B. My girls wait .impatiently for yous 
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alone would have excufed ycur undertaking, h 


| der; he was unwilling to think of the ei 
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From the; Ducheſs Dx Crvi, to Ma, 
Ann 


DEAR MADAM, 


Return you many thanks for your agreeall 
| ag and for the praiſes you indirectly, beſtoy 
on me; for though I may be conſcious of not d 
ſerving them, yet we are fond of ſtanding high| ] 
the opinion of thoſe we love. 

I always knew, my dear Mrs. Pierpont, th 
your ſufferings had. been great, from the wal 
of men; you know that I always wiſhed you 
be ſeparated from him, but you judged othe 
wiſe.—I beg the favour you will acquaint m 
with the reaſons that determined you againſt thi 
ſtep: @ fiep, which the badneſs of his tempe 


you no other cauſe complaint againſt him. 
appears to me very ftrange, that any one vii 
would ſcruple to commit a murder, can withai 
regret, take pains to rack peoples minds, I 
conduct, in regard to the will, was very much! 


day in which he was to bid adieu to his lar 
poſſeſſions in this world, as he had ſo little to el 
pect in the next. Errors of the judgment ou 
ever to be allowed for, fince the wiſeſt peri 
are liable to miſtake, if, upon any occaſion, th 
omit conſulting their reaſon, - and ſuffer then 
ſelves to be led away by paſſion ; but if theys col 


ſult they reaſon, if ny commit a wrong a0. 
* 
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upon cool deliberation, then are they wholly in- 
excuſable. Indeed, my dear friend, you was 
too good for him: I always told you ſo, but you 
rejected my counſels. One of the happieſt ef- 
feas of triendſhip, is, that mutual liberty of 
giving and receiving advice with freedom, even 
when it appears neceſſary not to purſue the coun- 
{el given, becauſe one loves and eſteems the prin- 
ciple from which it proceeds. 93 49 
Friendſhip between women, the men look 
as a chimera, a non- entity, grudging us even 
the name, which is all that they retain of it, 
Shakeſpeare is the only poet, I recollect, who 
has delineated the character of a female friend: 
in Celia and Roſalind. I make no doubt but he 
would have favoured us with many more ſuch in 
his works ; but at the time Shakeſpeare wrote, 
be was not unapprized to what a diſadvantage 
bis females muſt appear, under the circumſtance 
of being repreſented by men; which cuſtom con- 
tinued till the reign of William III. and to this 
conſideration we may reaſonably attribute the 
ſcarcity of women in moſt of his pieces. But to 
return from this digreſſion—A ſteady friendſhip 
affords a moral aſſurance ot. the virtue of both 
the parties, becauſe no other league could render 
the union permament. May not the energy of 
friendſhip be confidered, in ſome: ſort, as one 
proof of the immortality of the foul, of. its im- 
materiality at leaſt ; as it is an expanſion, of the 
mind, which endeavours to enlarge itſelf beyond 
the narrow bounds of its own manſion ? It has 
none of the perturbations of love, of ambition, 
of avarice in it, which have ſelt-ultimately for 
their object. | is 71 „„ 
Like muſic, pure, the joy without alloy, 
Whoſe every rapture, is tranquility, 
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As things have happened, it is better, to be 
ſure, you did not leave your huſband. Human 
prudence is often deceived; our knowledge i: 
confined; we ſee, and judge badly; Therefore 
when things appear deſperate, and events turn 


out contrary to our hopes and expectations, it 
is proper to be reſigned to the will of Providence: 
that which appears to us as an evil, may poſſibly | 
prove a fortunate event. In regard to your ſen- 
timents concerning education in a convent; re. 
ſpecting the time it affords for reflection, &. 1 
highly approve of, if girls do not go there until 
they are twelve or thirteen years of age; but if 
ſooner, it is doubtful whether, at that early age, 
they would have recourſe to this expedient; to 


divert the time: I queſtion very much, even 


then, if it is by means of dry and formal pre- 
cepts, thoſe falſe and extravagant notions incul- | 
cated in convents, that a young wbman is inſen- 


fibly prepared to make a. proper figure in life, 


and to diſcharge the duties of a wife, and a mo- 
ther. I think thote parents are much to blame, 
who keep their children ſo much out of company 
that they loſe all reliſh for it; and are in a per- 
fect flutter if they happen to ſee a ſtrange face. 
A young lady not early formed for habitual ele- 


gance, betrays the defects of her education by an 


unneceſſary anxiety of behaviour; which often 
renders her troubleſome by ill timed civility ; and 
this is the great pierre d'achopement, they gene- 
rally fall into. Exceſſive complaiſance, is no 
leſs diſagreeable than downright ruſticity. 5) 
living very retired, their ideas muſt be neceſſarily } 
confined; they can acquire but little knowledge 4 
of the world, and muſt retain long that perilo 
ignorance of vice, which, keeping ſuſpicion at | 
diſtance, induces us to judge of * N 
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ſelves; and makes us conſider every one, with- 
out diſtinction, as: diſpoſed to ſerve and oblige: us, 
If girls were. to paſs-their days in retirement, or 
among virtuous people only, and were, abſolutely 
beyond the power of being led aſtray, it would 
be adviſeable to leave them ignorant of the paſſi= 
ons, which, probably, they would never experi- 
ence; but the world, ſuch as it ” 
abounding with precipices, dangers, and rocks, 
it is neceſſary to arm them againſt" theſe- perils; 
and for this end, nothing is more proper than to 
ſhew them by examples, what miſeries violent 
paſſions produce: this may be done without taint- 
ing in the leaſt the purity of their minds. I ap- 
prove much of your plan, in regard to bringing 
your daughters up frugally; nor do I confine it 
to your ſituation, but extend it to all others. One 
who in infancy is left to be governed by her own - 
caprice, I am apt to believe, will ſcarcely ſubmit 
to reaſon in her more advanced years: I never 
blame a lady ſo much for her humours, as her 
mother, for not having corrected them. The 
folly, and depravity (I ſpeak in general) of the 
men, and the unlucky accidents that occur in life, 
furniſhes io many occaſions to women for the ex- 
erciſe of patience and ſubmiſſion, that they can 
never expeCt to live with any. peace or comfort, 
who will not prepare themſelves againſt them. 
The only precaution a tender mother can take in 
her daughter's education, is to prepare her mind 
for all events, and accidents, ſhe is liable to meet 
with in a life ſentenced to be a ſcene of ſorrow. 
But in place of this, ſoftneſs and delicacy is a 
fault which women are generally bred up with, 


and what a great many ladies pique themſelves - 

upon: but ſo educated, they are ſure to create 

in the future conduct of their lives, much unea- 
1 ſineſs 
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aneſs and trouble to themſelves, and all : about | 
them: they are rendered incapable even after. ; 
wards of a. firm and regular conduct, and ſo mul 
fall neceſſarily into many extravagancies, - Pz. 
rents have much to anſwer for, who flatter ang 
bring up their children with proſpects of conſtant 
delight; and by that means too frequently deſtroy 
in their minds the ſeeds: of fortitude and virtue, 
which ſhould ſupport them in the hours of an- 
guiſh.— But this may be carried too far; you 
daughters are handſome, and their merit too con- 
ſpicuous, to eſcape A even in this mer. 
cenary age. 5 
Now, my dear friend, as the Prise & 
Lynne is to paſs through Liege, in her way fron 
Spa; I muſt requeſt that you will ſend me ny 
Lucy. Be aſſured I ſhall take the lame. care > 
her as of my own girls. 
As to the unjuſt cenſure you met wick 
dear friend, it was unavoidable. To ſuffer abuſe 
is a tax merit generally pays for its ſuperiority, 
If we ſec any perſon act with the moſt exact in. 
tegrity in every reſpe&t but one, ſurely we are 
unjuſt, if we do not ſeek for ſome reaſon for that 
deficiency, which may reconcile it to their general! 
conduQ. Let us never forget it is a kind of fland 
er to truſt rumour, | 
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Graſp ihe acbole ok. of 5s life, und fk, | 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence : 5 of 
Happier, as tender, in whate'er degree, 
And e of Me but height of charity. 6 

Pors's Hoy, on Maw 


A n ſtory, is like a ball of fro! it fill 

increaſes as it goes along; every body adds af 
alters ſomething; ; till at laſt the parents ſcarck] 
kno 


. ( &. 


know their own child. Rigid moraliſts, in their 
retirement from the world, condemn at their lei: 
ſure the conduct of others; though . them- 
ſelves, in the ſame ſituation, would moſt proba- 
ly, have ated in a more exceptionable manner. 
But you treat that matter as it deſerves. It is 
he work of reaſon and religion to fortify ile 
ind againſt . the impreſſion of thoſe evils: and 
hat mind which is furniſhed with true notions of 
hings, with a rational and ſolid faith, with ſtea- 
Jy and well-grounded hopes, may bear the im- 
hetuous ſhock of all theſe waves and ſtorms, calm 
nd unmoved.—Nay, I may boldly affirm, not 
ly that virtue checks and controuls theſe evils, 
lunts their edge, and abates their force; bur, 
hat is more, that their. natural. ſtrength, their 
wn proper force, is weak and contemptible, un- 
ſs our .own paſſions be combined againſt us, 
Dur pride muſt aid our enemy, to render his af- 
ront provoking : as our covetouſneſs and ambi- 
on muſt add force to the arrows of fortune, be- 
re they can give any painful wound to the heart. 
am not ſurpriſed, at your thinking Lady Filmer 
do much upon ſtilts, in her letters to Sir James 
ruce—ſhe meant to be fo: ſhe had high ideas 
four prerogatives, and did not leſſen them upon 
at occaſion, But you muſt be charmed with the 
iſtneſs and propriety of her own actions, in 
ery circumſtanee of her life, which you will 
nd in the family narrative. I own, that I am 
ther ſurpriſed at your diſapproving of learning 
women, and of your ſaying that we derive ad- 
ntages from our education, which is denied the 
en. As I have always conſidered this ſubject in 
other point of view, I muſt beg you will give 
e your reaſons for this allegation, I acknow- 
ze myſelf, that I am very far from thinking 
that 
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that education is al and all. Habits are acquired 
certainly by mixing with the world: nay, the 
mind acquires: new ideas from the behaviour df 
others: but though experience may teach u 
ſomething, it can never eradicate the natural dif. | 
poſition, In that reſpe@ we all are, I appr 
hend, as we were born, nor can we be modelle 
by education. The human mind is frequent) 
retouched, but the ground-work is ſtill the fame 
—][ am an inſtance of this myſelf ; want of 
| education has undoubtedly made me deficient! 
in knowledge, accompliſhments, &c, but the] 
worſt examples did not corrupt my heart, [i 
a every © e e 


my dear friend, 
yours affectionatel, 
1 ET Iz A D Cl. I 
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Return your * ingot many thanks for alt 
dur goodneſs to me, and mine: and for the 
onour you have done my daughter, in inviting 
r to paſs ſome time with you at Bruſſtls. 1 5 
25 unwilling to mortify her, by a refuſal of what 
know will make her very happy; yet, my dear- 

friend, I muſt requeſt her viſit may be very 
ort; and that your Highnefs will not by over- 
dulgence, inſpire her with a taſte for pleaſures 
hich as, in our ſituation, ſhe has no chance to 
joy; ſhe might afterwards regret; Seneca 
ys, That there is no difference betwixt poſ- 
ſling a thing and not deſiring it:“ 


— 


hey cannot want, who with not to have more: 
hoever ſaid an Anchorite was poor. 

Nature makes us poor only when we want ne⸗ 
Maries; but cuſtom gives the name of poverty 
the want of ſuper fluities. Providence gives 

it in greateſt plenty, which the condition of 
e makes of the greateſt uſe: and nothing is 
nuriouſly imported, or placed far from the 
ach of man, of which a more liberal diſtribu- 

n would make him happier. The real. world 
its bounds; the imaginary world is infinite. 


| Being 8 
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Being unable to enlarge the one, let us contudt 
the other; for it is only from their difference, 
that moſt of the troubles ariſe, which%*make us þ/ 
unhappy. Is it not therefore neceſſary, my den 
friend, to qualify girls for true frugality withay! 
ö narrowneſs of mind, and to make them ſee, 
all the expences the word run into, how few in 
neceſſary to happineſs. To deprive them of al 
temptations to purchaſe pleaſures, it is proper t 
inſtruct and accuſtom. them only to find it in 
themſelves; and by the various accompliſhmeny 
beſtowed on them, prevent that vacuity of mind 
which leads people to ſeek external amuſement, 
The day will then not be ſufficient for , their en- 
ployments; conſequently they will not be induced 
to trifle their time away. With this view, 

has been my plan to inſpire my girls with a f. 
liſh for ſuch pleaſures as will be within ther 
reach, and never cloy in the poſſeſſion, The 
right employment of time is a. valuable leſſons 
the woman who has been taught it, will ſeldan 
be troubled with vapours, and low, ſpirits: 1 
| poet ſays, * 
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Your Highneſs does my gin hos in thin 
ing her attractions are ſuch as may. poſſibly pi 
cure her a good match, while under your pat'h 
nage. Ina former letter 1 explained myſelf d 

this head. Such a circumſtance is not out of th 


courſe of common events; but I have no o righth 
F . hy 
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expe it. In almoſt every thing, we muſt act 

upon prababilities; and one exception out of 
many ought never to determine us. Let us take 

our rules, my dear madam, from plain common 
ſenſe, How often do we ſee people whoſe whole 
happineſs is deſtroyed by change of place? Virtue | 

is too often merely local. As in ſome ſituations, 
the air effects the health of the Body; ſo in others, 
bad example and its influence poiſon the mind. 
They who contract an ambitious intimacy with 
thoſe that are above them in circumſtances, 
though not by birth, are always forced upon diſ- 
advantageous compariſons of their condition with 
others; and ſeldom return from gay aſſemblies, 
and magnificent apartments, but they are diſcon- 
tented, and arraign Providence, for placing them 


* 


18 ſuch indigeac gd 8 
Men in general, only judge by compariſon. 
The Laplander thinks himſelf happy in his fro- 
zen climate, becauſe he has no idea of any other 
advantages than thoſe which he and his country= = = | 
men poſſeſs. d - . oe Os. 
| flatter myſelf your Highneſs will ſubſcribe to 
the juſtneſs of this reaſoning. -You aſk of me, 
why I did not ſeparate myſelf from Mr. Pierpont? 
| ſhall now anſwer that queſtion, and with as 
much ſincerity and truth, as if I were ſpeaking 
to Heaven, from whom no ſecrets are hid. It is 
my principle, that where duty is reciprocal,” the 
failure of it in the one party, acquits not the 
other for a failure in his. From this principle, 
with the hopes of reclaiming Mr. Pierpont, the 
principal reaſons of my conduct are to be drawn. 
When I found the latter was impoſſible, I ſtill 
thought my preſence might keep him in ſome 
bounds, I muſt likewiſe own to you, that as my 
5 | health 
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health was impaired, and my ſpirits wedkey! 
on account of ſome diſagreeable things I had mg! 
With in conſequence of my huſband's imprudend 
L had not courage to encounter what I kno.] wo 
have been ſaid by the malevolent, had I. chr. 
rated myſelf from him; while his want of verge. 
ty convinced me, that had I taken chis fey, 
there is nothing malice could have invented but h 
would ha ve propagated to my prejudice ; which 
coming from him, muſt inevitably have hurt m 
reputation; and, as I have girls to introduce ind 
life, it muſt to them ha ve been an irreparable in. 
Jury. A mother in diſbonour is à reproach #0 l 
elildren. It is not enough to be really virtuou 
2 woman ought to have the reputation of it; 
without that reputation, her virtue is of no uf 
to ſociety. I ſhall not eaſily forget a converſati/ 
on that happened once at the Prince de 
he was expatiating with his uſual gallantry to 
Madame le Cas, who was then the idol of fiy 
affections: he expected an amuſement from his 
eloquence, nearly ſimilar to that which an arthi 
juggler gives us, when he makes us believe that 
we fee what we do not, without, at the ſame 
time, letting an obſerving man perceive fo much 
:of his art, as to give him the leaſt ſuſpicion thit; 
he is deceived. You permitted him to run on: 
when he bas gone, you ſaid to Madame le Ca, 
J ſuſpect not, madam, that yeur ſentimen 
ſould want any thing of the purity, the genes] 
_ ſity; required in the idea of a-trienſhip ke cht 
the Prince talked of yet let me aſt you one thiny,! 
would not the example of ſuch an attachment 
ſubſiſting betwixt you and a man, io has proft)+ 
e 7 | 00 n 
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ſed himſelf your admirer —miſlead delicate, and 
les guarded minds, into allowances dangerous to 
them; and ſubject ſouls leſs great than yours, to 
jealouſies, whether warrantable or not, of friend- 
ſhips that ſhould. plead your's for a ptecedent? 
But to return from this digreſſion. A woman ſe- 
parated from her huſband, muſt either be pitied 
or blamed: if ſhe is pitied, that -pity:refles. hiſ- - 
honour upon the perſon moſt nearly connected 
with her, and upon her own udgnient in rr pts 
that connection to take place. If ſhe is blamed, 
and conſcious that cenſure is juſt, how inſupport- 
ably diſagreeable muſt her refleQion be? Had not 
a woman better yield in many things; and put- 
up with thopſand inconveniences privately, rather 
than throw herſelf upon the cold unpitying world? 
Beſides, the practice of any virtue, is a kind of 
mental exerciſe, and ſerves to maintain the health 
and vigour of the ſoul. I conſidered all theſe points, 
as it is every one's duty, whatever ſituation they 
wiſh to propoſe to themſelves, to acquire a clear 
and diſtin& idea of the inconveniencies attending 
it, We ſhould hold ourſelves always in readineſs, 
to give an exact account of all our actions; and, 
in every circumſtance of our lives, before we 
yield to the ſuggeſtions of our own hearts, we 
ſhould aſk ourſelves, what anſwer we ſbould make, 
were we aſked the motives that determined us ? I, 
at the ſame time, am highly ſenſible, that it by 
no means follows we a&ed from reaſon, becauſe - 
god reaſons can be produced for what we did: as 
we too often act firſt, and reaſon only afterwards. 
Your Highneſs's reflections on the inſufficiency 
of human wiſdom, are very juſt. We are ſhort- 
ſighted creatures; but if we place our whole con- 
„ +: 5 .  fidence. 
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dener 1 in God, and pray to him to cath us 10 
ac a part, which will give us peace on refleg;. 
on; I believe our prayers will be anſwered. þ; 
7 already wrote you fo long a letter, I mul 
refer N hy: laſt part of yore wy beet next 
- Polt. | 


L ever am, bear Madam, 
your Highneſs 8 obliged, 


To | and afſeQtionate friend, 
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From the Same, to the Same. N 


DEAR MADAM, 


OUR Highneſs deſires me to acquaint you 
what reſpect I think our ſex enjoy greater ad- 
ntages than men, from our education. 
There are many things, which, upon a ſlight 

] tranſient inſpection, carry the appearance of 
urdity, but may be reconciled upon a cloſer 
zmination. And it will upon reflection, appear 
your Highneſs, to be an aſſertion not entirely 
undleſs, when we conſider, that by learning, 
generally meant the having a knowledge of the 
ient languages, that is, of words and grama- 
rules, which frequently have but a very 
der connection with the objects and ideas they 
meant to convey. 3 
Quintillian, ſpeaking of a pedant, who taught 
ſcholars to be obſcure, ſaid he uſed to cry out, a 
hat is excellent, I do not underſtand one 
dof it.” One may ſpend whole days with 

ure in the company of a man, whoſe natu- 

genius has been cultivated and improved, and 

a very ſmall time' with one who is a mere 

lar. One's imagination cannot be always on 

ſtretch to ſuch exalted objects; it muſt ſtop _ 

ſt itſelf, and return to its native ſimplicity ; 

it happens unluckily to ſome of them, that 
anti-chambers to the great, differ from the 

| to Parnaſſus, To ſucceed in life, a man 
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ſon, in his preface to his Dictionary, acquiy 
us, that he is not ſo loſt in lexicography, 1 


and that things are the ſons of Heaven.” Th 
is a great reſpect, . ee due to linguif 
as we owe to them the tra 


our ſenſes and reaſon ; our minds are. filed n 


others, and huddle 


ſcholar? Do we not then derive advantages i 


7 They need no muſe, who. can invoks' their hea | 


muſt furniſh himſelf with a genteel addre, 6 
place of Greek and Latin; and inſtead of ina 
ſantly courting the Muſes, he ſhould ſometin 
ſacrifice to the Graces. Even. Dr. Samuel Joh 


forget, That words are the daughters of er 


ation of the ſac 
books. But it is a truth, that the attention pg 
to languages, has too generally ſwallowed q 
moſt other more important conſiderations; inh 
much, that ſound morals, and good breedy 
are obliged to give way to that which is onhj 
moment, as it promotes, and ſerves for a con 
ance to thoſe. Whatever is univerſally neceſl 
has been granted to mankind on eaſy terms, 0 
knowledge fis derived from the copious ſource! 


ideas that ſpring, not from books, but thoug 
our * are conſiſtent, becauſe deduced 
regular ſeries from each other, and not ſcrap 
. ſyſtems, e from the work 
together without examil 
their congruity. , Where is the ſcholar wi 
opinion is wholly / his own #. and where is the g 
us, whom we wiſh to have known de opinial 
others? Are we ſure that Shakeſpeare vl 
have been ſo much admired, had he been a 


the very defects of our education? Do not 
minds operate with more freedom, and wit 
genuine hmplicity of neee nature? 
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We are not fettered, like men, by principles, 
nor are our minds warped by ſyſtems, nor confin- 
ed to the particular modes of thinking, that pre- 
vail in colleges and ſchools. I take nature to. be 
the great book of univerſal learning; which, 
whoever reads with moſt intelligence, will be the 
moſt knowing, and the moſt learned of whatever 
ſex, The peaſant who enjoys the beauty of the 
tulip, is equally delighted with the philoſopher, 
though he knows not the rays from which the 


ame luxuriance, whether we ſuppoſe earth or 
water the parent of vegetation. The boy who 

ſtrikes a ball with his racket, is as certain where 
it will be driven by the blow, as if he was, more 
perfectly converſant in the diſpute about matter 
and motion: and the light of the ſun is equally 
beneficial to him whoſe eyes tell him that it 
moves, as to him whoſe reaſon perſuades him 
that it ſtands ſtill. . In knowledge, thoſe parts are 
moſt eaſy which are generally neceſſary. The 
ntercourſe of ſociety is maintained without the 
elegancies of language. Figures, criticiſms, and 
refinements, are the works of thoſe, who by. their 
real, or ſuppoſed parts, wiſh to dazzle mankind, _ 
A certain man, diſcourſing upon a ſea ſonable to- 
pic, before the Ephori, was more circumſtantial 
than was neceſſary; upon which Anaxandrias re- 
plied, © Stranger, you treat a neceſſary ſubject, 
in an unneceſſary manner,” The commerce of 
the world is carried on by-eaſy methods of compu- 


ation: ſubtilty and ſtudy, are invented merely to 
puzzle; and calculations are extended to ſhew 
the {kill of the calculator. Nature always does 


her part; ſhe has afforded a multiplicity. of ob- 
ects to the meditation of every . perſon that can 
behold and think: and what ſhe has made the 


colours. are derived; and plants. grow. with the 
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their own lives in the purſuit of mean trifles,-ex- 
iſting only in their own ſubtle imaginations. : We 


_ infinitely diviſible? whether it have any exiſtence 
but in the mind? whether there be any mechani- 
cal cauſe of gravitation ? whether eternal durati- 
on, neceſſarily implies a ſubſtance of which its, 


wherein it falls ſhort of the men's; and how the 


drawing, the French and Italian languages, and 


and ability of the parents, or genius and inclinitt 
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moſt agreeable exerciſe of our minds, reaſon'thay 


convert to the moſt uſeful. Now, if we conſul | 
this guide, I am apt to imagine, we ſhall. be far 


from thinking many acquirements neceſſary, | 
which the men loſe time upon : we ſhall neither 
read, nor ſtudy to indulge. our indolence ; nor u 


gratify our vanity ; nor content ourſelves, like 


them, with being grammarians and critics: far 


| leſs, affect the paltry praiſe of becoming great 


ſcholars, at the expence of being bewildered al 
our lives in the dark mazes of antiquity. But, 
by applying ourſelves to nature only, we ſhall not 
waſte our time to ſo little purpoſe, as thoſe. do, 
who, calling themſelves philoſophers, miſpend 


ſhall find more uſeful employments for our fe. 
ſearches, than thoſe of determining the nature of 
ſpace z. or debating whether matter be, or be not, 


a property? With a thouſand other queſtions, 
of a yet more uſeleſs nature that have been es. 
gerly canvaſſed in the ſchools. 

Let us examine our education, and obſerve} 


defects may be, and are generally, ſupplied. In 
our tender years, they begin to be ſeparated, and 
the boys in general are ſent, to the grammar 
ſchool, and the girls to boarding-ſchools, in which 
caſe, the latter are inſtructed in dancing, muſic, 


other accompliſhments, according to the humoll 


on of the children, Here then lies the principi 
| | 4d | ; defect | 


0 — 
0 d 
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gefect, that we are only taught French, or per- 
haps Italian, which is now as common among 
women of faſhion, as men: whereas the men, 


to the acquirement of the Roman and Greek lan- 


quence will be enlarged. It being generally allow- 
ed, that our: knowledge 1s in. proportion to our 
ideas; and that the. more perplex they are, the 
greater is the variety of poſitions in which they 
may be employed. I confeſs however, that after 
much reflection, and much enquiry, I am yet at 
a loſs to diſcover the advantages they derive from 


ties, by preventing the excurſions of a vigorous 


track: and perpetuates error, by impoſing receiv- 
ed opinions upon thoſe, who, 'if they had begun 
the enquiry themſelves, would have diſcovered 


fometimes it fixes the attention to ſubje&s which 
are not ſuited to that particular genius, and turn 
of mind, which næture would have exerted upon 
lome other, the object of her own choice. Does 
it not, by loading the memory, reſtrain imagina- 
tion: and by multiplying. precepts, anticipate 
judgment? Is it not as ridiculous, for a man to 


hath no greater extent of knowledge, becauſe he 
is verſed in languages; as it would be, for an old 
man to aſſert that his eyes were better than thoſe 
of a young one, becauſe he is aſſiſted by ſpecta- 
cles, which the other is not. Vet it is reckoned 
nothing, for a man to be well verſed in the mo- 
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it—[t hurts a mind of true and original capabili- 


underſtanding, as they are kept in a beaten. 


account himſelf more learned than another, if he 


by means of their education, (it being extended 


guages,) are ſaid to have a greater field for their 
imaginations to rove in, and their minds in conſe- 


LY 


truths, and have been more impreſſed by them 
than by conſidering them only as leſſons: and 
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dern philoſophy, aſtronomy, geometry, 2 nd al | 


| om to underſtand” Italian, French Spaniſh, | 


igh-Dutch, with the other European languages; 
and to be well acquainted with the modern hiſto- 
ry of all theſe countries. He will not be allowed 


do be learned with theſe only: it will be granted 
that he is intelligent, a good naturaliſt, a great 


mathematician, or poet: but . ſome emphatic 


ſhrugs, or ſignificant look, will expreſs, that theſe : 
are little, if he be no ſcholar, 0 


Do they not in this manner, invert. the du. 
order of things, and aſcribe that merit to the 
knowledge of words, which properly belong o 


| things Fl 4 


It is a groundleſs opinion, that becauſe women 
are ignorant of the dead languages, they are alſo | 
uninformed of the ſubjects and ſenſe which the 
contain! Can it be ſuppoſed, that wiſdom only. 
ſpeaks to her diſciples in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, | 


and other languages of antiquity? In order to 


conſider whether this is the caſe: or not, let it be 
ſuppoſed that we are only inſtructed in our own] 
language; and then let us enquire, whether that 
diſadvantage be ſo great in fact as it is ſuppoſed? 


| Whoever has ſenſe will underſtand whatever | 


wrote in his own language, although he is entire; 
ly ignorant of all others; with an exception only! 


of the technical terms of ſcience. Shakeſpeare! 


is a proof, that a man without the knowledge off 


| the learned languages, may underſtand his own, 
It is not neceſſary women ſhould be very learned: 
but in order to be uſeful members to ſociety, bap- 


py in ourſelves, or agreeable to others, all out 


actions muſt proceed from fixed principles: ve; 


ſhould think pertinently, and expreſs our thoughts: 
properly on every ſubject. A woman. of uncer- 
Randing, will always conſider the propriety 4 
Ws 1 0 | adapting 
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ping her converſation to time and place. The 
ilians, a people as delicate and refined in their 
\nverſation as any in the world, have a maxim, 

gat nothing relative to ourſelves, ought to be 

e ſubject of our diſcourſe in mixed companies. 

he reaſon of theſe reſtrictions are ſo plain, that 

is needleſs to take notice of them. To theſe, 
ill your Highneſs pardon my preſumption, in 
fering with Lady Filmer) to add abſtruſe ſpe- 
ations, and political inquiries; theſe being 
{quiſitions which require much reading and con- 
eration, and in which our ſex is ſeldom con- 
red, are improper to be detailed by us? Nor, 
theſe limitations, are our thoughts and conver» _ 
tion reſtrained to a narrow compaſs; there ſtill _ 
main ſufficient ſubjects for our diſcourſing up- - '_ 
n; ſuch as all parts of polite literature, more 
articularly dramatic poeſy, all ſubjects in which 
haracters are diſplayed, and all others wherein 
e feelings of the heart are more intereſted than 

e powers of the underſtanding. Hiſtory, as 

Ir as it relates to different eras ; treatiſes, and 
lays on moral ſubjeQs ; thoſe of taſte, of deco- 
um, of art, and humour; in ſhort, of all parts 

f literature that are not deemed ſcientific, and 
ppropriated to the ſtudy of the men: for though 

e may not think ſo profoundly, we may difcera 
ith as much preciſion; and if we want ſtrength 

| conception, refinement and delicacy. amply 
ompenſate the loſs of it: and where the fenti- 
ental enters much into the ſubj ect, may it not 

e truly ſaid, that the female heart is naturally 
ore in uniſon, and reſponſive to ſuch touches, 

an that of the other ſex. If the firmneſs of 
e men's minds are greater, their compaſſion is 
ertainly /z/s : for it is ever found, that as the 

| G4 :- ſofteſt 
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ſofteſt metals are moſt eaſily diſſolved, ſo the tl 
dereſt minds. ſooneſt melt with pity. Are the 
not then, ſome ſpecies of poeſy, in which a 
ſex, from their peculiar ſenſibility, ſeem qualife 
to excel in: where the tender intereſts of jþ 
heart are the ſubject ?—In the elegant. complain 
ings of elegy, and the ſimplicity of paſtoral im 
gery, do not women appear to have a ſuperiai 
ty? and now, permit me to aſk your Highnej 
| what neceſſity there can be in knowing any lu 
N guage beſides our own, to enable us to talk « 
write with propriety and diſcernment upon aj 

of the preceding .topics? May we not be ſong 

what confident, that an ingenious perſon mi 
make a very conſiderable progreſs in moſt pat 

of literature and knowledge, by the aſſiſtance ( 
Engliſh only? Although rather foreign. to the ſu 

- je, I cannot help here alſo mentioning, th 
Newton admits a very moderate ſhare of maths 
matical knowledge to be ſufficient to enable aq 

one perfectly to comprehend and judge of hi 
philoſophy.— But to return: by the acquireme 

of various languages, we only get poſſeſſion 
various keys to the ſame lock; either of whid 
open the door that admits to the receſſes of knoy 
eldge and art. And as they who have been malt 

of thoſe treaſures, have generally imparted th 
knowledge of what they contain, by elegant al 
tranſlations; are we not placed in a ſituation of ii 
judging of the ſubjects, without the previous i 

of time, which would be inevitably ſpent in lea 

ing the words, before we can acquire the 1d 
which they convey in the originals. In cont 
quence. of this unimportant acquirement | 
ſounds, a boy at ſeventeen or eighteen yea!s 
age, is to begin his alphabet of ſenſe, and is tit 

no further advanced then a girl at nine or i 
And thus alſo are their healths ſacrificed, by i 
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ody being deprived of its requiſite exerciſe ; - the 

emper hurt by frequent contradictions, a the 

2 of the mind impaired by the overſtraining UE 
The poet _ lays. 


To ſtudy evermore is overſhot; 

While it doth ſtudy to have what, it would, 

It doth forget to do the thing i it ſhould ; 

And when it hath the thing it hunteth moſt, 
Tis even, as towns with fire, ſo won, ſo Jod. 


It cannot be denied, that too much of their 
ime engaged in things less advantageous than thoſe. 
which we are employed, If it is true, that 
ur early impreſſions are the moſt durable; no- 
hing can be leſs diſputable, than that young 
inds ought to be impreſſed with other ideas than 
nſes, nouns, and verbs: a perfect knowledge 
f which requires a feven years application. If 
e conſider our life, according to the ſentiments 
my admired author , we ſhould learn to va- 
e ſeven years at a greater rate than we do at 
reſent. ** In life, ſays he, is not to be counted 
je ignorance of infancy, or the imbecility of 
ge. We are long before we are able to think, 
nd we ſoon ceaſe from the power of acting. 
he true period of exiſtence, may be reaſonably 
imated at forty years;“ of which, ſæven years 
more than the ſixth part, and which the wiſ-. 
dm of man hath ſet apart, in the education of 
outh, for learning thoſe words, which they are 
ally forgenting all the reſt of their lives. Inſtead 
numbering their days, that they may apply their 
arts unto wiſdom, Is not this a more profitable 


7 Author of the Prince of Abyſſinia. 3 
G5 arith- 
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| arithmetic, than all the algebra they can aqua | 
May I preſume a little further, even to reg 
that it requires ſome years in men to loſe the i 
ſurd conceptions which have taken poſſeſſion i 
them in the ſchool-days of puerility. For thi 
partiality to languages, I can diſcover but oy 
ſpecious reaſon ; which, is that about two hundrf 
years ago, all the remains of learning were ink 
hands of the ſchool-men : they would ſuffer na 
to be reputed learned, that were not deeply e 
gaged in thoſe intricate, vexatious, and unintelig 

ble ſubjeQs, for which they contended with þ 
much vehemence; or at leaſt, who were it 
acquainted with Plato and Ariſtotle, and the 
commentators : from whence the ſophiſtry ul 
ſubtleties of ſchools at that time were deri 
Even the philoſophical and religious contro 
ſies, for the laſt three or four hundred Jen 
have turned much more upon words and name 
una ſcertained, and miſunderſtood, than unt 
things fairly ſtated. > 

The ideas then, which they Ae iwo 
are (too often) attended with the. worſt conk 
quences to them: and the bad effects of theſe 
rors, are increaſed by there being ſo many cc 
tradictory religions upon earth, that ſenſible mi 
thinking there can be but one. true, and equil 
conſcious they want diſcernment to diſcover} 
are often tempted, in matters of religion, to f 
ject every thing which reaſon alone. could | | 
diſcover. f 

If any one is yet unſatisfied with the exide 
of the chriſtian religion, which flouriſhes in 6 
ſpite of the oppoſitions of the ignorant; J * 
adviſe him to read the following books, ! f 
Buſlicr, ſur les premier Principes de la Vert 
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ench, from the Italian of the Marquis de 
-ancfſa; or Dr. Beattie's excellent Eſſay on 


ay boaſt with the beſt founded pride, if indeed 
ch a man is not rather to be deemed what Vol- 
ice ſays of Newton,“ the property of all na- 
ons.“ Can any thing be wrote with more vi- 
city and argument, or more ſea ſonably, in this 
ncture of apoſtacy from the chriſtian religion! 
hoſe works have laid the axe to the root of 
heſe dangerous doctrines; and muſt be read with 
ſecret gratitude to the authors, as being bene- 
aQtors to mankind, in endeavouring to ſecure 
heir higheſt intereſt. ESTER 
In all matters of religion, a defire of knowing 
ur duty, ſhould be the motive alone of our en- 
quiries: and in all things of common life, reaſon 
dught to direct us. And although ſometimes, in 
he moſt judicious conduct we may err, yet if 
we follow this plan, our errors will be few; and 
Ince a perfect rectitude is beyond the power of 
umanity, that which approaches the neareſt, 

1 ſufficient, both for character and 
elicity. . | | | 
I now aſk your Highneſs pardon, for taking 
wp ſo much of your time in reading this long, 
tireſome, and ill- wrote letter. I am not ignorant, 
that you think correctneſs, and elegance of ſtyle, 
are as neceſſary to ſet off the plaineſt truths, as 
neatneſs of dreſs, and politeneſs of manners, are 
to recommend the moſt beautiful perſon; a flo- 
renly negligence or tawdry affectation, being no 
fs diſguſting in the one than in the other. Be- 
Ing therefore conſcious of my want of capacity, 
it a deficiency in friendſhip did not appear to me 
5 5 more 


"ith. Beattie is a name of which Scotland - 


Fl 
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more culpable than a enten in point « 
prudence, I ſhould have excuſed myſelf from thi 


3 


attempt. But I revive, when I recolleQ, that i 
perſons who are moſt ſevere with reſpect to then 
ſelves, are the moſt . to others. 


1 remain, dear Madam, | 


your Highneſs 8 obliged, 


and affectionate friend, 


4 


ANNA PiERPpONT, 


R +-T 
Poke R + 
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| From the Ducheſs pz Crvt, to Mre. 
P1ERPONT. = 


DEAR MADAM, 


[ Cannot ſufficiently expreſs my admiration of 
your laſt letter; yet as I cannot altogether be of 
your opinion, I ſhall take the liberty of differ- 
ing from you on ſome points. To begin then 


Can it be denied, that the deſtination of our ſex 


is ſo uncertain that we are bred up at random; 


and the ſudden tranſitions of good or bad fortune, 
which daily happen to women, demand the 


greateſt philoſophy and good ſenfe on their part, 
to ſuſtain a propriety of behaviour, under ſuch 
various circumſtances, as require the moſt oppo- 


te qualifications : rendering what is praiſe-wor= 


thy in one ſituation, a defect in another, and vice 
ver ſa. Juvenal ſays, 


For the ſame fact we've often known, 
One mount the cart, another mount the throne. 


The ſame woman's conduct will appear in a 
very different point of view, under oppoſite cir- 
cumſtances. There ſometimes wants a ſtroke of 
fortune to diſcover numberleſs latent good or bad 


cealed; as words wrote with a certain liquor, ap- 
pear only when applied to the fire. | 


\ \ 


qualities, which would otherwiſe have been con- 


. 


were lions at Sparta, and monkeys at Epheſus s. 


be offered for them, than for women, both on 


to the taſk of inſtructing them to obſerve, to per. 


ed to ſilence, amidſt viſitors, and ſeems not to 


to; or if ſhe is, ſeldom. is permitted to give at} 


reſpective geniuſes of the boys; their ideas, con- 
ject, to which they are familiariſed. Does nd 


men are obliged to exalt themſelves. And if, a 
help of her own reflections, to a ſmall degree d 


difficult ſtudy of others and herſelf, it is equall 
ſo to diſcover that ſhe is formed for acquiring t 


are undoubtedly common to both ſexes, 9 


et 
* 


— 
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It has been obſerved, that the Lacedemonian | 
Now 1 am convinced you will agree with me, 


that if men are found inconſiſtent, or irregular in 
their conduQ, there are much fewer excuſes 0 


account of their ſuperior information, and he. 
cauſe they are generally trained up from their 
infancy with a view to the plan of life they ar 
deſtined to be in: ten years, at leaſt, are deyoted 


ceive, to judge; they paſſeſs every thing, they! 
enjoy every thing; the world ſeems made far 
them alone. On the contrary, a girl is condemn- 


be one of the company: ſhe is hardly ever ſpoke] 
anſwer : ſo that her diſpoſition and underſtanding 
are utterly unknown. Whereas, relations are «t 
the utmoſt pains to adapt the profeſſion to th 
duct, and views, have been directed to one ob- 
this then require from them a leſs degree of 20 

lication, and does not habit confirm their ſtes 
dineſs? Thus men are elevated, when the w6 


the age of twenty-five, a woman arrives, by tif 


knowledge, it is extraordinary: and after tit 


knowledge, and practiſing thoſe virtues, whid 
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how many obſtacles has ſhe to ſurmount, in the 
purſuit of this difficult-ſtudy ? A thouſand objects 
divert her purſuit; and the prejudice of the men, 
againſt women of any diſtinguiſhed Parts, is truly 
diſguſting ; but let us never forget, that the true 
foundation of action is the truth and rectitude of 
that action, and the foundation of truth and recti- 
tude is the eternal perfection and will of the di- 
vine nature. What we do ſhould be the reſult 
of reaſon, not proceeding. from the defire of 


mendable ; always conſidering that wiſdom, . not 
ranity, ought to determine our conduct. We 
are to act for the ſake of truth, in order to pleaſe 
God; not for the ſake of applauſe, in order to 
pleaſe mann. ³ nn Qt ß 
A woman who has cultivated her underſtand- 
ing, and improved her mind, will goyern herſelf _ 
according to the everlaſting rules. of reaſon- and 
good ſenſe, and will have ſomething ſo inexpreſ- 
fibly graceful in all her actions, that every - cir- 
cumſtance will become her. The change of per- 
ſons and things around, will not alter her con- 
duct; ſhe will feel diſintereſted amidſt the buſtle 
of trivial occurrences, in which the multitude are : 


cauſe the greateſt purpoſe im her life, is to main- 
tain an indifference both to the world and all its 
enjoyments, If we have underſtandings. capable 
of every judicious obſervation, and hearts ſuſ- 
ceptible of every good impreſſion, it will lead us 
to reflect, that to live well, we muſt oppoſe: na- 
ture to law, reaſon to paſſion, and reſolution: to 
misfortune : that we muſt ſet bounds to our zeal 
by diſcretion, to error by truth, and to paſhou by 
reaſon, Can it then be unneceſſary, for us to ac- 
que that degree of knowledge, which may 


praiſe; becauſe it is right, not becauſe it is com- 


engaged, and with which they are diſtradted: be- 


3 
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| guide, inſpire, and confirm us in our paſſig 
5 through every period of human life with equal i 
._ _ tisfaQtion and complacency ? and to prepare iy 
for misfortunes, and-make us-fit for encounterin 

the troubles of life? „ 
Ho ſhould her actions be right, who hath oy 
eſtabliſhed rule of life? Nothing can be juf 
which proceedeth not from reaſon. Thete dit 
be no permanency in virtue that is not ſeated i 
the mind. Even if our judgments ſhould' be ef 
roneous; to be able to juſtify ourſelves to out: 
ſelves, muſt conſole us, in every event of life, by 
having recourſe to the principles of our determi 
nation: whereas, if we make the praiſe or blam 
of others the rule of our conduct, we ſhall be 
diſtracted by a boundleſs variety of - irreconcik- 
able judgements. The fable of the father, ſon 
and aſs, will ſufficiently illuſtrate ' this ſubſe, 
We ſhould beware of irreſolution in the intent d 
our actions, and of inſtability in the execution d 
them: ſo ſhall we triumph over the two gret 
weakneſſes of nature. Let us eſtabliſh our'heany 
in that which is right, and there know that the 
greateſt of human praiſe is to be immutabk. 
How many people are there, who have a kin 
of neutral diſpoſition, which inclines not either 
to virtue or vice, with ſufficient ſtrength to ail: 
mate an invariable purſuit of either, but may K 
drawn alternately to each, by adding to the op: 
poſition on the contrary fide. If ſuch act be. 
nourably, it is more owing to a happy conc; 
rence of circumſtances, than to their own reſolt: 
tion. In conſequence of this, it is not until the 
have been led into a thouſand miſtakes in mattes 
the moſt eſſential, that they can be induced (0 
apply a remedy to the evils with which the) 4 
oppreſſed. It is then they begin to concert, 
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from their ſimplicity commonly eſcape vulgar 


out diſtintion, and to be determined by the opi- 
nions of others, rather than by the reſult of their 
own examination : does it not proceed from this, 


raters? I am very far from wiſhing a woman to 
ſet up her underſtanding in competition with her 
huſband's. But as a rational being, as an heir of 
eternity, I would have her, in things of conſe- 
ence, think for herſelf ; while ſhe ſhould ſacri- 
fce her inclinations in all things of a trifling or 
frivolous nature, to correſpond to his humour or 


duty of wives to their huſbands, in my future 
produces ſo many unhappy marriages? 


hority of prejudices, and have been attentive to 
put my daughters into the train of an early exer- 


uſtoming them to inquire into the cauſes of their 
udgment of things; and leading them to truth 
the way of examination: thus teaching them 


le dormant, or to carry it about them, as people 
ommonly do in high life, like a lame arm in a 
ing, leſt it ſhould hurt them to uſe it. But 
las] my dear friend, after all my maternal cares, 


and 


minds, accuſtomed to receive impreſſions with- 


alte. But you will find my ſentiments on the 


ll my anxious tenderneſs, and fond hopes of 
endering theſe precious pledges, of the moſt _ 
app) and perfect union, virtuous, reſpectable, . 


LET: 1-5 uuf 7 


A acknowledge the moſt palpable truths, which © 


that women, in general, are ſuch trifling cha- 


ters, in conſequence of your queſtion, what 
| have always been averſe to the common ar- 
bitrary practice of enſlaving children to the au- 


ile of their reaſoning faculties; without the con- 
iction of which, I have precautioned them a- 
unſt receiving implicitly every opinion: ac- 


0 think for themſelves, and not to let their reaſon _ 


e 


and accompliſhed, it is a melancholy. reſleclu 


they have been bred up in) they may be haunted] 


make their days one conſtant ſcene of mortifying 


more to our eaſe, not to have too much refined 
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on the contrary, inſpire reſpect in thoſe we ay 
connected with. It is. univerſally allowed, thi 
the progreſs of vegetation is not more certai 


traction more firmly proved than the -influend 


gravity of a Spaniard in a Frenchman, or it 
_ meet in the Frenchman the heavineſs of ming 
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are not diſappointed when the 
diſpoſition of a Dutchman does not unfold 1ti 


French politeſſe in John Bull; they are ſen 
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how I may be deceived, and hom much I m 
have even contributed to their miſery, from ny; 
ignorance of their deſtination in life. Is it ny 
poſſible, from having refined their ideas too much 
for their future circumſtances, (if they fſhoul(! 
happen to marry into a worſe fituation than thai 


as it were, with an evil genius, by certain idey 
of the coarſe, the low, the vulgar, and the im- 
gular, which will accompany them in all thy 
natural pleaſures of life; and render them ins 
capable of enjoying any thing, and conſequently 


occurrences. In ſuch a ſtate, it conduces fu 


our ideas; but a well inſtructed mind in what 2 
lates to religion and ourſelves, will furniſh them 
with conſolations that will never fail them, but 


than the growth of habit, nor the power of # 


of example. Mankind do not expect to find thy 


or inde fatigable induſtry of the German; ih 
groſs and heal 


in the politeneſs, acuteneſs, and accuracy of wi 
of an Italian; or when. they do not meet ih 


that our ſeparation from the continent, give 8 
peculiarities which other nations want. No 
although the men affect to deſpiſe _ ws 
2 | FE Be, nding 
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dings of women, they expect them to con- 
themſelves to circumſtances of time and 
e, ſeldom making any allowances for, or re- 
ting how eſſentially. theſe may differ from 
they have been accuſtomed to in their in- 
J: when it will, perhaps, require great re- 
ection of our ſituation, to avoid . thoſe vices 
ch reſemble virtues, and which would have 
n really ſuch in oppoſite circumſtances. 
ugh the deſire of compliance may be innate . 


nance muſt be acknowledged, as we do not 
end to have the power of Proteus; But it is 
ain for a woman to plead, I was bred up 
legance and ſplendour, I am perfectly alive to 
finer impreſſions of taſte and Fool! inter- 
ts a huſband in an inferior ſtation of life, what 

you or I to do with taſte? go to the market, 
je your judgment in a good penny-worth ; 
r proper taſte ought to lie in diſtinguiſhing 
beſt proviſion of the ſhambles, and your 
cies ought to be confined to that of ſelect- 
5 beſt of thoſe dainties which ſupply the 

nother lady, raiſed from depreſſed circum- 
ces, which have tinctured her mind with a 
ee ef melancholy, inured her to reflection, 
Ideas of the folly of the world; whoſe ob- 

ations in life, hath enabled her to diſtinguiſh 
ſeen cuſtoms which are adopted by caprice 
folly, and thoſe duties which are the genuine 
ing of reaſon and religion; ſhe reflects that 
n can be no ſufficient argument for any thing, 
bit is ſupported by reaſon, as vice or irre- 
ity have no right to preſcription. As laws 
dt abrogated by being infringed, ſhe there- 

e 1 fore 


vomen, yet the difficulty of a ſudden con- 
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fore regrets to her huſband, the obligation ſy 
under of paſſing her time in ſuch frivolous x 
ſuits as faſhion diQate ; and ſubmits it to hin 
there can be a neceſſity for conforming to g 
ners which her reaſon diſapproveggcthought 
faſhion of the world may ſeem to authoriſe] 
practice. If there is a neceſſity for people in} 
life, or thoſe of great fortune, to conform to 
ly, what are the advantages of reaſon? 1 
huſband, aſtoniſhed at her declining: the 
Cipation of what alone conſtitutes” his ſup 
felicity, from that inſtant deſpiſes her; -as vf 

a want of ſympathy of ſentiment prevent 
diſcovering ſimilar principles in ourſelves, we 

too often tempted unphiloſophically to dem 
exiſtence in others; and we are always ajt 
ſuppoſe the joys or ſorrows of others. prot 
from the ſame cauſe as our own. Vou m 
member King Lear aſks: Tom, have his 
dren brought him to this ?? Her huſband t 
her ever after as an ideot, and ſtates all her g 
ſals to the vulgar, low ideas ſhe had contri 
in her infancy : but it does not reſt here- 
forms her, that he expects her obegience 
compliance with his humours, in return fot 
obligations ſhe lies under to him; that be 
pedcts her to take his ton; indulge whab it 
wiſdom, ſhe may think his foibles; and col 
nance what ſhe may judge his errors. As 
muſt know who I mean, you will naturally 
with me, that this man never reflects; that 
lover who marries his miſtreſs only becau 
cannot gain her upon eaſier terms, has jul 
much generoſity as a highwayman who leaf 
traveller in poſſeſſion of his money, becauſl 
not able to take it from him. Allow me# 


bt 
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ea little further upon your patience, by ſta- 
nber caſe.” 075 oC „ 
young lady is induced, from prudential 
ons of her parents, to marry a man in his 
q cima&eric. Can it be denied, that if ſhe 
udent, in the bloom of beauty, livelineſs of 
h, and giddineſs of affluence, ſhe will act as 
e did not poſſeſs theſe ſuperior advantages; 
will anticipate age, to conform herſelf to her 
and; and to render herſelf reſpectable to the 
Id, by ſecuring herſelf againſt its malevo- 
e. As the policy of different kingdoms enact 
ptuary laws, adapted to the ſituation and pre- 
commerce of the ſtate, in like manner it 
mes neceſſary for a woman to make a new + 
of Jaws for herſelf, when ſhe is raiſed from 
riority to rank, or opulence; or deſcends from 
te of grandeur to a middling ſituation of life; 


$ from ſupreme felicity to wretchednefs! Ad- 
ty and proſperity are the two touch- ſtones of 
ſoul; but I have obſerved a greater number 
people bear up with fortitude under ſevere af- 
ions, than I have known to ſupport ſudden 
| fortune with moderation. 


d ſituation in life, we often ſee how giddy 
forgetful of their origin they ſoon become: 
e ſurvey one of them ſupporting himſelf with 
ity and fortitude under misfortunes, we are 
ned; and exclaim, that the viciſſitudes of his 
une intereſt our pity as much as his magnant- 
excites our admiration ! Thus men receive 
ſuffrage of the world; but let it be remem- 
d, that there is nothing great in bearing mis- 
unes with firmneſs, when it attracts general 
vation and applauſe. Men, under ſuch cir- 
5 cumſtances, 


n ſhe emerges from miſery to happineſs, or 


Then men emerge from obſcurity to an ele- 


1 r KR wn, 
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vanity; but ſhe who can ſupport herſelf v 
adverſity ; who, without friends to encoury 
acquaintances to pity, or even hope to allaj 
her misfortunes, can behave with tratiquiliyy | 


Ready calmneſs, is truly great. . .. 


Such is the fate of many women, born i in! 
vated ſtations, and who, from accidental og 
rences, are placed in ſituations unworthy of thy 
which they fill by accommodating their diſpel 


ons to their. circumſtances, in the humble 
of unremitted aſſiduity, and the moſt diligent 
tention to the minuter duties; who learn 9 
fatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of acting ny 
- and look with unconcerned indifference on the 
ception of every ſucceſsleſs attempt to pl 
being ſenſible of the juſtneſs of Mr. Addiſon 
mark, That vice is often covered — * 
and virtue by poverty.“ 
How great a part of mankind bear poverty 
. Chearfulneſs, becauſe they have been bred | 
and are accuſtomed to it? Shall we not bei 
to acquire by reaſon and refleQion, what 
meaneſt artiſan acquires by habit? But if 
minds are not previouſly informed, how cas 
be expected, as no rank can ſecure us from l 
numbered among the vulgar; on the con 
if we have applied our hearts unto wiſdom} 
ſhall know that a ſure method to ſecure ca 
will be, perhaps, never to ſee ſuperiors with] 
vy; to refle& on the various calamities and! 
fortunes that human nature is ſubject to; 
to form a regular compariſon between 
ſelves, and thoſe who are placed below us . 
enjoyments of life: thoſe conſiderations will 
tify and ſtrengthen the mind againſt the imm 


ons of ſorrow; will reconcile us to wel , 
iſtre 
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diſtreſſes which befall it, and prepare us for the 5 
joy ment of peace and tranquillity. As great 


happineſs depends upon an evenneſs of temper; ' 
in not ſuffering ourſelves to be too much. elated 
in the ſeaſon of proſperity, nor too much depreſ- . 
ec in that of adverſity. Abſolute miſery is to be 
voided, by a proper behaviour under all the - 
complicated ills of human life. iT 2204 


{fiction is the wholeſome ſoil of virtue, 

here patience, honour, ſweet humanity, 

alm fortitude take root, and ſtrongly flouriſh ; 

gut proſperous fortune, that allures with-pleaſures, 

Dazzles with pomp, and undermines with flattery, 

Poiſons the foil, and its beſt product kills. h 
EO _- MaLLET's Alfred. 


Sudden acceſſions of great or good fortue, I 
ave already obſerved, are attended with infinite- 
y worſe conſequences to the mind, than the 
arpeſt afflictions; it renders people forgetful of 
heir religious duties, or the practice they direct; 
nd of moral obligations: it cauſes the genial 
pirit of affection, which aQuates a good heart, 
0 evaporate, and renders us incapable, though 
oſſeſſed of the balm, of applying it to the wounds 
t friendſhip, or the relief of diſtreſſed virtue. In 
bis ſituation, it is the happineſs of misfortune 
ly, which can reſtore a man ſo far to ſociety. 

$ to become humane, uſeful or agreeable, even 
0 himſelf, upon reflection. It is an uſual ſayings 


he world, than he who has never experienc 
verſity, | | "Dp ae 
Excluſive of the variety of ſituations in which 
omen may be ſuddenly placed from oppoſite 
rcumſtances to thoſe they were bred up in, 
NE. which 


juconveniencies attend extremes, ſo much of our 


that there cannot be a more unhappy man in 
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- which muſt neceſſarily produce the ſevereſſ trizh 
and humiliating mortification the ſenſibility aut 
tenderneſs of our natures, expoſe us to affſictuu 

of various kinds, conquerable only by reſignatin 

Treaſon, and reflection; ſupported by religion 

ſtrength of mind, and confidence in God. There. 

fore, it becomes neceſſary for every woman i 

early life to apply herſelf to the ſtudy of reſigns 

tion which Mrs. Griffiths obſerves “ is the on 
philoſophy a woman ſhould boaſt of.” CL? 

I ever am, my dear Madam 


your affeQionate friend, 


and humble ſervant, . 
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m the Ducheſs DE CRul, to Mrs. 


MARK MADAM, | i 7 ant obRk ol 


0 UT the time mentioned in my laſt, 
Filmer returned home from his travels. 
ine as his parents had been on his account, 
lly anſwered their expectations. He had 
| moſt of the courts in Europe, and return- 
th his views greatly enlarged, not of ex- 
nature only, and the works of art, but of 
n life and manners; the connections and 
bus eſtabliſhments, the conſtitution and po- 
the ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms of Europe. 
was handſome in his perſon, agreeable in 
anner, and joined to the ſprightlineſs of 
ation an uncommon ſolidity of judgment. 
e converſation turn on hiſtory, fable, or 

ophy, his memory laid before him every 
he had read, his judgment made him 
it a propos; his vivacity made the recital 
ntly agreeable, and in his genius inſpired 
th delicacy and taſte. He underſtood molt 
vithout praiſing them; and without be- 
ſelf a poet, he underſtood poetry. He 
L. I. HH r 


5 ceſſary to thoſe who are born to fecureh 
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ſpoke of every thing as a man who und 
what he is ſpeaking of, and contented l 
with letting ir occaſionally be ſeen that beg 
connoiſſeur in all matters vf taſte and ele 
though he profeſſed only being an admy 
of them. He could, with great Judgy 
point out the, beauties of a fine PpiQure, y 
loading his -deſcription with a vile jn 
technical terms, ill underſtood, and conſe] 
miſapplied. When others talked of certai 
explicable delicacies, nameleſs graces;.andi 
fine terms, he always reſerved his rapture ö 
received his conviction. 
He confined his examination of obj jeſt 

ly intellectual, entirely to thoſe apt. 
which reaſon confirms, and whoſe benefici 
fluence on the happineſs of our particular 
as well as on the general good, is ſuffi 
demonſtrate their excellence. 'He mi 
himſelf principally in the mathematical ſe 
in examining the powers and properties d 
ral things, and in aſtronomy. In ſhort, 
ſtudied that part of ſpeculative phil 
which, with the aſſiſtance: of the _ | 
 earefil reaſoning, leads to. a clear, though 
means a complete knowledge of — | 
majeſtically ſimple and beneficent Jaws} 
was of opinion, as natural philoſophy i 
adorn the mind, and gratify a laudable 
inquiry, it held the ona rank in Tecreal 
endes. 
Sir John had badly informed bim, 
rot logic been reduced in the ſchools'to 81 
frivolous ſubtleties, the ſtudy of it woul 


kind the peaceable enjoyments of then 
and Properties; but 280 muſt ſeek 1 
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rules; of manners and:requity 3 and lich 

+ little application, they may extract from 
| car maxim, love Ay Wie dena, elf, 
h nothing unto im, nuhich tau wandt nat 
dns unto tee. Sir John had cautioned his 
o beware of diving, too. deeply into divinity, 
of ſeeking; to: underſtand ſyllogiſms, which 
deen formed wuh na other deſign but that 
might not be underſtood: reaſon herſelf 
be loſt by reſmement. The wit of the 
emen, like ha righteouſtielscof. the Scribes 
Phariſees, conſiſted much in the ſtraining at 
s, and ſwallowing of camel ; for they that 
urious in ſubtleties, and ignorant in things 
lid knowledge, prove themſelves mere tri- 

Mr. Filmer had ꝓrofited by the great at- 
on which had been — bychis excel- 
parents, and, to ſum up his character, it 
otally different from that of the modern 
zentleman. For to paint the character of 
f theſe, he muſt be above all rule, reſtric- 
and older; deſpiſe, and ridicule every 
which is ſacred, diſregard all ties of duty, 
fance to every: principle. and ſentiment of 
, any fatther than to accept a challenge, 
y debts. contrabted by gaming. As to 
men, ſuperior beings like theſe, conſider 
25 poor ' reptiles 3, and that ey ought to 
pon their induſtry and labour, even to 
m of their heneſt families, are doctrines 
y maintained :by a modern fine. bende. 


Flmen: had aud * cht enough to 
dued by. imitation, ſo as to be ſeduced into 5 
t follies: and become good for nothing by = 
ce of example. N we a however, is ſo Dy” 
2 Common 
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common as that flimſey-pliancy, that im 
of character, which renders ſo many young 
the victims of falſe ſhame. - Oft-times, fra 
| excels of modeſty, or ſheepiſh':diffidence;y 
ple dare not form an opinion of their own} 
are content to be led by thoſe of othen. 
innate conſciouſneſs is prior and ſuperior toll 
and caſuiſtry ; therefore we "ſhould never 
ture on any action where we have the 
doubt of its propriety; nor ever entertain 
a low opinion of our own underſtanding, 
high a one of others, as to comply with! 
thing without perfealy comprehending i 
am convinced we are indebted for all our 
ries to our diſtruſt of that guide which 
dence allotted us, our own natural reaſon, 
uninformed herd of mankind are governed 
words and names, which they .implicitly ra 
without either knowing or aſking the mel 
The polite world alſo, to fave. their vi 
time and trouble, adopt, and uſe words i 
ſignification of the day; not having leiſure 
inclination to analyſe them; and thu 
miſled by ſounds, and not always ſecutf 
ſenſe, they are hurried into fatal:errors, | 
they do not give their underſtandings fall 
to prevent, TN 74 181111 Re 3 
To underſtand, is the effect of thinking 
| when we conſider they never think can 
ſurpfiſed at their deficiencies}! It is nam 
mongſt men that are ignorant of what 0 
their own thoughts, and thoſe of otbeh 
wonder at any perſon whoſe ' ideas''differh 
their own; not "conſidering. that, as fe 
ever unvariable, the ſame diverſity of Ju 
and opinion, cauſes the ſame aſtoniſhmenth 
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r de : but, when we come to conſider, it is 
ore to be wondered at, than that they are 
te in their faces. For the ſame argument 
t have different effects according to men's 
rent underſtandings. + 
Lady Sophia had beheld Mr. Filmer with 
ference, eſpecially as he appeared much 
tivated with her; nature muſt have laid her 
er the curfe which»St. Catharine of Sienna 
rewdly, and ſo juſtly obſerves, characterizes 
devil, an incapacityl furl loving * Mr. Fil- 
' admiration; of her was very natural, as 
beauty and exteribr appearance faſcinated 
hoſe who beheld her. There was a ſpright- 
g in her whole figure which was very at- 
ing ; her converſation was ſuitable to it: 
had great life and ſpirit, the common rous 
of diſcourſe, and a faſhionable;readineſs to 
n lightly over all ſubjects: her underſtand- 
for want of cultivation as (has been already 
erved) was ſufficiently circumfcribed ; but 
t ſhe wanted in ſolid attainments ſhe made 
in vivacity, no unſucceſsful ſubſtitute in ge- 
al eſtimation. In ſhort, the heart of Mr. 
er was taken by 1 and from the per- 
charms of Lady Sophia; he inferred the 
uties of her mind. 2 11 
he emotions of the heart ſeldom follow the 
datei of reaſon, - Love, by Plato, is ſtyled 
prince of ſophiſts; does it not produce 
lame effect on its votaries, as wine does dn 
wards ? ifa ant ne, e 
dir John and Lady Filmer beheld this riſing 
hon with regret; they had long formed a 


\ 


Agreeable to this, is the poet's idea in Richard | 
„%ͤö;ð1tsß wa 
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wiſh that Lady Harriet might be the objech 
his affections. They did not, however, aud 
to pull out precipitately the dart, with which 
heart was transfixed, but endea voured to la 
it by degrees. The poet lays, £1 448 toon 


Affection is not rated from the heart. 


themſelves: bybeing too urgent, ſometimesil 

loſt; "Fhey were ſenſible that am error of the he 
is much more difficult toeradicate, with vinii 
minds, t han an error in the undefſtanding. 1 
they flattered themſelves, he would ſoot! 
enabled to triumph over an inclination; whi 
reaſon could not ſupport, And asithey'kn 
paſſions are not to; be oppoſed; but coun 
acted: and that, however we may boaſt ofy 
power of reaſon, yet at à certain age, it 4 

weak fecond, wien oppoſed: to! our fenſibilt 
it immediately occurredito'thend, to ſend Ly 
Sophia, under'the-care-of-Mrs/ Roſs, on a'v 
to Sir James and Lady Bruce. As ſhehadibe 
very ſolicitous for this jaunt before Mr; Films 
arrival, her ladyſhip could not enecaſe hel 
from going, though ſhe would willingly 09 
declined it. F 
As ſoon as Lady Sophia and Mrs. Roſs wen 
out for Yorkſhire, Lady Filmer went to'tol 
and brought Lady Harriet home. Her festut 
ſeparateiy taken, were not ſo fins. as her fil 
ard yet the compoſition produced ſomething 
pleaſing than beauty itſelf; her countenance 
ing informed with a ſweetneſs, which does n 
captivate, but attract, the hearts of thoſe u. 
behold: it; ereating that ſenſation: — 


* 
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« qhich harmony does through the ears, and 
recting the whole ſoul into a uniform com- 
ency and approbation. The tone of her. 
e was melodious 3 and ſhe could neither look 

move without exibiting a thauſand graces. 
ſed of almoſt every excellence, unconſcious 

any, ſhe thus heightened. them all. She was 
gelt, and diffident of her own opinion; yet 


ich ſhe gave it, and ſaw. the queſtion in its 
light : ſhe had neither pride, prejudice, nor 
cipitancy, to miſguide her: ſhe was true (to 
owa phraſe of Madame de Sevigné's); and 
refore judged truly. If there were ſubjeQs 
intricate, too complicated, for the youthful 
plicity of her ſoul, her ignorance of them 
red only to diſplay a new beauty in her cha- 
ter, which reſulted from her acknowledging 
it very ignorance, The great charaQeriſtic 
her underſtanding was taſte 3 but when ſhe 
| moſt on a ſubject, ſhe ſhewed that ſhe had 
ch more to ſay ; and by this unwillingneſs to 
umph, ſhe perſuaded the. more. Þ — 
The impreſſion ſhe made on Mr. Filmer, ful- _ 
anſwered his fond parents expectations. He 
ly beheld her at firſt as the ſiſter of Lady So- 

a, but every hour rendered her more intereſt- 
him: and his judgment confirmed the emo- 
dns of his heart. bo 

dir John and Lady Filmer, obſerved the 
ole progreſs of his paſſion; but affecting to 
ally ignorant of it, uſed careleſsly, in his pre- 
ce, to point out the difference in the charac- 
s of the two ſiſters : Mr. Filmer began to re- 
u ſuch compariſons, as helped to juſtify him 
 linſelf, for his change of ſentiments. — _ 
H 4 . When 


ys perfectly comprehended the ſubject on Ne 


* worthy woman, who had lived with her 
many years, much attached to the family, i 
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When our reaſon acquieſces not, our 
are not fairly won; they are but taken by 
prize, and the poſſeſſion is not long ten 
As ſoon as a man of ſenſe is forced to bluſh 4 
choice, he ought to renounce it without he 
tion. | | bs 

Sir John and Lady Filmer were aſſiſted in| 
ſcheme by a lady who was with them on a vi 
who knew that a never-failing method to « 
people of their partiality for any particular; 
fon, is to throw an air of ridicule on the oj 
who inſpires it. For this reaſon ſhe pai 
Lady Sophia in true, but ridiculous coll 
To the misfortune of human nature, this w 
pon is too often employed on occaſions when 
becomes the greateſt cruelty. - OR 
Mr. Filmer had never made any declar: 
of his paſſion to Lady Sophia; but one of 
nice ſenſe of honour was fearful of having. 
cited in her a partiality in his favour, from 
more than common attentions he was conſc 
of having ſhewn her. This determined hin 
keep his preſent ſentiments ſecret, until he 
the reſult on Lady Sophia, He flattered him 
his partiality for Lady Harriet was conceal 
but when one loves, paſſion is viſible in en 
thing, it ſpeaks even in ſilence. 


A few hours after Lady Harriet's arrival 


Filmer-Place, ſhe went to enquire for bel 
friend Mrs. Haſtings, Lady Filmer's mail; 


extremely fond of Lady Harriet. After mill 
inquiries, of each others health, & c. Mrs. 
ings aſked Lady Harriet how ſhe liked the Jo 


*fquire? ſhe anſwered, © that as yet, ſhe co 
| M 
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ge no further of him than by his perſon, 
nich was very handſome.” © Yes, replied 
in. Haſtings, he is moſt good and handſome, 

1 there is but one young lady worthy of him 
And that is your. ſweet ſelf. But God forgive 


er, and they ſay it will be a match.” Lady 
niet, in conſequence of this intelligence, 
oed on Mr. Fiimer as her deſtined brother= 
aw, and behaved with that unaffeQed eaſe be- 
re him, diſplaying a thouſand beauties in her 
nerfation which would otherwiſe have been 
ncealed, had ſhe not been under this prepoſ- 
. e RE rr . 
They paſſed a great many hours together ve- 


. In one of their excurſions, about fix weeks 
er her arrival at Filmer- Place, they met Lord 
acres and his ſiſter Lady Julia A——, who 
re on their way to wait on her. After mutual 
mpliments had paſſed, Lady Harriet had beg- 
d them to go on, and ſhe and Mr. Filmer 
ld accompany them on horſe-back. Theſe 
ung Ladies were the moſt intimate friends. 
t ſchool they had ſhared one bed, one purſe, 
d might be ſaid to have but one heart, Lady 
lia entertained the higheſt veneration alſo for 
ady Filmer; and had greatly profited by her 
ſtruQions to her friend, EB 
Lord Dacres was lately returned from abroad, 
ad ſeen Lady Harriet, and fancied himſelf paſ- 
mately in love with her, and had obtained the 
Juke his father's conſent to make his addreſſes 
her: this was the intention of his preſent vi- 
Lady Harriet had never ſhewn any partia- 
for him, but now beheld him with the great- 
| _—_ _ —- — 


n, he has fallen in love with your proud 


zzrecably, and rode out on horſeback every 
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eſt indifference,” bordering upon diflie, g 
gueſſed his intention. from hints Lady Julia 


given her, and found herſelf, for. oy it in 
unhappy. | 

Mr. Filmer obſerved hw . and f. fvh 
ing, ſaid, he ſuppoſed Lord Dacres was her h 
ver. Lady. Harriet only bluſkiag's' reply, « | 
firmed him in his opinion. | 

Lord Daeres having intimated bis Inventions 
Sir John, he referred him to her uncle Sir Jan 
Bruce; but could net refuſe his requeſt of pe 
mitting him to ſee Lady Harriet in privat 
when he urged his paſſion with. the greateſt 
hemence. An ordinary lover is always more ig 
tated by his on deſires, than toubhed by ih 
merit of his miſtreſs- Eady Harriet'heard hi 
with impatience, and then told him, that | 
was too young to think of u 9 
him to think no more of her. 

Mr. Filmer had entreated his mother tol 
Preſent at this interview; and upon her decli 
ing it, had urged with great warmth the imp 
priety of Lady Harriet J ſeeing: Lord Dacn 
alone. 

After dinner; Lady Julia aſking Lady Hari 
to ſing, ſhe ſent for her mandoline, and af it 
friend's requeſt ſung Ai! ſi vous pouviea an 
Frendre ce que mon caur ſent pour vou. V 
Filmer was paſſionately. fond of muſic, and hd 
never known her excellence in it. All his fac 
ties had been for ſome time abſorbed. in admiral 
on; the iovelineſs of her perſon, and the uni 
feed innocence of her behaviour and conveſl 
tion, had charmed him; but when he he 
her melodious voice, his Os were a 
_—_— : N 
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Lord Dacres was too much ingroſſed witn 
ſelf, to liſten long to even the ſuppoſed ob- 
a of his affections. After paſſing Lady Har- 
«2 ſight compliment, in a faſhionable phraſe, 
began to diſplay his talents: in egotiſm; and 
wever barren the ſubje&t might be to any 
her, yet it afforded his lordſhip great copiouſ- 
fs of matter. | IG 5 

The opera girls at Paris had told him 
was very amiable: he believed them; 
d after ſo deciſive an evidence, thought it 
dleſs to give himſelf any trouble to be- 
me in reality, what he was already in 
zzination. His only ambition was to be a 
ader in the faſhions, H+ was always elegantly 
efſed, every hair on his head knew its own 
tion, which if it chanced to loſe, the glaſs on 
s hat informed him of it. His Lordſhip had 
t attended much to the poet, who ſays, | 


is the mind that makes the body rich 6 
ad as the ſun breaks through the darkeft clouds, 
 bonour pierceth in the meaneſt habit. 


Mr. Addiſon thought no fine gentleman could 

uſt without a daſh of the coxcomb; and my 
ord Rocheſter ſays, that it is a character not 
be acquired but by much pains and reflection. 
s certain that men derive ſome advantage from 
for it is hardly in fortune's power to make 
coxcomb unhappy; as his good opinion of 
mielf will, in a great degree, ſupport him 
nder all mortifications. Lord Dacres, in con- 
quence of this happy propenſity, did not ſup- 


ng but the timidity of youth. Lady Julia 
, his ſiſter, diſtinguiſhed better; nad 
= WM 1 


de that Lady Harriet's reſerve aroſe from any 
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they retired, ſhe took Lady Harriet in 5 
arms, burſt into tears, and ſaid, My yy 
friend, I ſhall never have you for my ſiſier 
Although ſhe wiſhed the match to take yl 
upon her brother's account, yet ſhe thow| 
that Lady Harriet was too good for him: x 
had a ſoul capable of that refined friendſhi 
which prefers the happineſs of thoſe we ly 
to any ſelfiſh gratification, “ I have ſeen, f 
ſhe, my dear Harriet, a great deal within the 
few hours: you are beloved by Mr. Filme 
you love him, your every geſture betrays qc 
heart!” Lady Harriet's modeſty was viſible 
a natural habitual bluſh, which was increa 
upon the leaſt occaſion, and often obſerved vil 
out any ſeemingly adequate cauſe. Figure th 
what her confuſion muſt be, when: taxed 
roundly, by her beſt friend. Had ſhe bet 
poſſeſſed of any art or knowledge of the wail 
ſhe might have reflected, that the ſincereſt a 
moſt delicate affe ction doth not preclude 21 
ſerve of ſecrets, in the diſcovery of which, 
ſelf- love would not find its account. But Lu 
Harriet was unaccuſtomed to diſguiſe the 
nuine feelings of her heart: the ſagacity of! 
friend opened her eyes, ſhe diſcovered, for il 
firſt time, that ſhe really loved Mr. Filmer, 
knowledged it; but acquainted Lady Julia ti 
he was to be married to her ffler, © 
On Lord Dacres? return home, Lady ]i 
concealed from him the diſcovery ſhe had mit 
at Filmer-Place; flattering herſelf, that if 
Filmer married Lady Sophia, Lady Han 
might be induced to favour his pretenſ 
as when the eyil is without a remedy, pe 
ple muff, and generally do, eaſily find a con 
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After their departure, Lady Harriet retired 
to her apartment, where ſhe gave a looſe to her 
tears, Among all the paſſions, there is none ſo 
zpt to magnity trifles, and to produce ſtrong 
corviction from the ſlighteſt probabilities, as 
jealouſy. | „ = 
| Sir . and Lady Filmer, had obſerved Mr. 
Filmer walking in the Park for two hours, with 
his arms acroſs, ſeemingly much diſordered in 
his mind. At laſt he came and joined them 
Lady Filmer affected to be in great ſpirits; | 
and aſked him if he was not greatly rejoiced in 
Lady Harriet's good fortune. He anſwered, 
coldly, “ that they might judge of it in that 
light, je did not. That Lord Dacres' title and 
fortune, were far from being, in his eſtimation, 
ſufficient compenſations for his want of morals, 
honeſty, and goodneſs of heart. If men, ſaid 
he, may commit acts of debauchery, and atro- 
cious deviations from moral rectitude, without 
the leaſt danger of being the worſe received in 
the world, crimes of the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences to ſociety muſt daily gain ground, and 
men proceed from bad to worſe, till at laſt the 
diſtinction between virtue and vice will ſcarce 
be known or regarded. The laws, added he, 
reach only part of the crimes which diſturb ſo- 
ciety ; public cenſure and diſcountenance is a 


puniſhment in which every one may be both 


judge and executioner ; and were they properly - 


nflited, would prove moſt powerful towards 


effecting a general reformation ; but while we 
exhauſt all our cenſure on folly, which ſhould 
only excite our compaſſion, and ſuffer vice, the 
proper object of hatred and contempt, to eſcape 
vith impunity, if it has rank and fortune to ſup- 

= port 


port it, we cannot hope to ſee the ſucceffuly 
wicked reclaimed. DOT RT IIS We 


When laws are dup'd, tis not unjuſt nor meab 0 
To ſeize the proper time for honeſt ſpleen. 
: DR” ARMSTRORG, 


* You may remember, madam, continues 
Mr. Filmer, what your favourite poet layy, 


For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive paſs, 
And not the puniſhment, 5 


Agreeable to this, ſaid he, I have always ated 
upon the principles of honouting virtue, and 
ſhunning vice, which deterred me from aſſoci. 
_ ating with Lord Dacres abroad. One gentle. 
man, of moſt diſtinguiſhed character, who tra- 
velled with him as his companion, left him, b 
which he reſigned a conſiderable ſallary, becauſe 
of the enormity of his vices; and although ano- 
ther man of merit, ſupplied his place, and is ftil 
with him, it has arole only from rhe neceffity 
of his affairs; as to my certain knowledge he 
deſpiſes him moſt heartily. - Mr. Filmer walk- 
ed haſtily acroſs the room, ſaid he could not 
diſcover what Lady Harriet could ſee in him! 
he then fat down, got up again, ſpoke as if he 
wanted breath: ſaid, © it was very well! it wa 
nothing to him That women would marry 
any thing for titles! That in their eſtimation, 3 
title (though with a fool) out-weighed all the 
flattering attentions, and endearing tenderneſs of 
a man of true - worth and ſpirit |—And thanked 
God he had no ſiſters unprovided for—as he 
ſhould run mad at their follies! It was with 
EF pleaſuue, 
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pleafure,: Sir John and Lady Filmer obſerved 
theſe ſymptoms. ' | | + lg 
We are ſeldom much offended at the faults of 
athers, when we are not injured by them. His 
father ſmiled at his impetuoſity; and; only aſked 
tim, if any thing had induced him particularly 
o ſhun Lord Dacres abroad? He anſwered; 
No; but that no man had ever ſo-fully diſs 
played a wickedneſs of heart, and a httleneſs of 
foul, as he did; accompanied with juſt ſenſe 
enough to ſupport the foppery of the day, and 
to make vice appear excuſable, to the unthink- 
ing. At Paris, added he, I uſed to think him 
quite in his element: Vis levity agreed with the 
inhabitants of that gay city; which made him 
zverſe to all abſtruſe inquiry. The tougours gay, 
xccompanies the French from Parnaſſus 'to the 
toilette. Lord Dacres lived magmficently, and 
diſplayed abundance of Engliſh gold; but it never 
yet reached my ears, that he ever produced any ' 
ſterling ſenſe, or ſound reaſon,” _ 14 
Lady Harriet did not appear until ſupper» 
time, when her eyes were ſwelled with crying. 
Mr. Filmer, like Shakeſpeare, thought a wo- 
man more lovely for her tears. Mankind ad- 
mire a beautiful woman, and are bewitched 
with a great fortune: they find a natural incli- 
nation to the one, and a ſtrong propenſity. to 
the other. But the man of principle, the man 
of ſenſe and taſte, can only ſincerely love the 
woman of delicate ſenſibility, Beauty may di- 
rect the ſhaft, but ſenſib:lity muſt point it. Pyg- 
malion had quickly ceaſed to adore his ſtatue, had 
not Venus informed it with life and ſentiment. 
Mr. Filmer was ſenſibly ſtruck with Lady - 
Harriet's new appearance: though he partly at- 
inbuted it to the hurry and perturbation of her 
; = ſpirits 
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Filmer ſmiled; and the latter accompanying 
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ſpirits on ſuch an intereſting occaſion; yet he 
could not well account for her tears; prepoſſeſſed 
as he was, in the opinion that Lord Dacres 4. 
dreſſes were agreeable to her: but whatever con- 
jecture he might form, it is certain, her preſent 
appearance, by no means contributed to his good 
humour. After the ſervants were withdrawn, 
he told her, that Lerd Dacres was very happy 
in being the object of her ſenſibility. She could 
only reply, © Indeed, fir, you are very cruel, 
and burſt into tears: ſhe was going to retire, 
when Sir John detained her, endea vouring to 
laugh her into ſpirits; but her heart was then 
too much affected to be amuſed. Mr, Filmer 

made a flight apology, and retire. 
This renewed Lady Harriet's uneaſineſs: ſhe 
.faid, ** Do, my dear Sir John, go after him; 
he is angry with me; and (though I do 10 
know for what) | cannot bear it.“ RecolleQing 
herſelf—ſhe bluſhed, while dir John and Lady 


her to her chamber, ſhe hung about her neck, 
and kiſſing her, ſaid, © My dear mama, (as | 
uſed to call you), ſend me to ſchool to-morrov; 
it is neceſſary for my peace.” After Lady Fil 
mer had inquired of her the ſubject of her 1445 
tete with Lord Dacres, ſhe wiſhed her good 
night, aſſured her ſhe. would ever be ber der 
mama, and/every thing ſhould be done to rend 
her " nan SOLE TT II 


L ever am, dear Madam, 


your affectionate friend, 
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From the Ducheſs Dz Cxvi, to Mrs. 
| -Prinpowrc.- > 7 © 1 


DEAR MADAM, 


Yo U remember, in my laſt, Lady Harriet 
and Mr. Filmer had both diſcontentedly retired 
to reſt, Morpheus did not take compaſſion by ' 
ſtrewing their beds with poppies. . 

As neither of them could ſleep they aroſt, and 
both retiring to the Park, to their mutual ſur- 
prize, met each other at five o'clock in the 
morning. They were equally embarraſſed, and 
much at a loſs for converſation ; at laſt, witly 
infinite heſitation, and broken accents, Mr. Fil- 
mer ſaid, that he was ſorry he had offended her 
Ladyſhip the night before : Lady Harriet with 
no [eſs trepidation of ſpirits, anſwered, after ſe- 
veral attempts, that ſhe had thought herſelf un- 
happy in having diſobliged him, but I have, 
ſaid ſhe, aſked my Lady to ſend me to- ſchool.” 
* I ſuppoſe then, ſaid Mr. Filmer, with a trem- 
bling voice, your, Ladyſhip is going to town to 


of marriage, replied Lady Harriet, I hate the 
thoughts of it, and I deteſt Lord Dacres.“ This 
ſhe pronounced in ſo determined a voice, that it 
left Mr. Filmer no more room for jealouſy, on 
his Lordſhip's account. But unwilling to let 


&d, © Then perhaps there is ſome other happy 
man you like better?” The manner in which 
Ip 1 this 


buy your marriage clothes l' Talk not to me 


the converſation ſtop here, he immediately ad- 


ccc 
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this was pronounced, afforded Lady Harriet ſome 
faint hopes: what Lady Julia, had ſaid to her, 
and a thouſand other flattering circumſtances, 
crouded into her mona. 
While ſhe was embarraſſed for a reply, they 
were ſurpriſed by a ſtorm as violent, and no le 
favourable perhaps to their mutual wiſhes, than 
that by which Eneas and Dido were driven to- 
gether into the ſame cave. 
Lady Harriet and Mr. Filmer were obliged | 
to take ſhelter in a temple. The violence of the 
rain did not afford Lady Harriet any hopes of 
being relieved from this converſation, which had 
become dreadfully intereſting to her. Mr. Fil. 
mer ſeemed to expect a reply to his inſinuation 
of ſome favoured: object being the cauſe of the 
preſent perturbation of her ſpirits; but the emo 
tions of her heart were too violent, and the 2g · 
tation of her: mind too great to anſwer him, 
nor could. ſhe longer conceal them; ſhe burſt 
into tears. Mr. Filmer was aſtonifhed: at the 
apparent diſtreſs he had occaſioned to her, and 
kneeling down, kiſſing. her hand, declared he. 
would never pardon himſelf for giving her the 
ſmalleſt uneafineſs: that he: did not mean to 
diſtreſs her, but that his life depended upon het 
anſwer. Whatever it is, faid he, E cannot be 
more miſerable than in my preſent dreadful ſtats 
of ſuſpenſe: a deciſive fate, even the moſt ter- 
rible, is more ſupportable than this uncertain 
ty.“ Lady Harriet's ſpirits: began to - revive; 
but conſcious of her inclinations, and: fearful: af 
his pre- engagement to her ſiſter, ſne was cover- 
ed with contuſion, and could only reply, Les 
there is, there is !” Mr. Filmer here-interrupted 
her, intreated her not to add what ſhe. was going 
to ſay, in pity to his fond boſom, chat malte 
| | | | 00 


rent in ten thouſand pieces;'” he then walked 
haſtily about the room, when looking, up to 
Lady Harriet he fancied he ſaw a,ray of cheaty 
fulneſs animate her eountenance: this gave & 
turn to his thoughts; he imreated her t add 
what ſhe was going te ſay, when he interrupted 


youred object, but he can never be any thing to 
me; I dare not hope, I dare not even wiſn thas 
be: ſhould ! Why I: replied Mr. Filmer; tos 
what reaſon — Hea veus |. what can be the impe- 
diment ! He loves my ſiſter; ſaid ſhes; and 1 
dare not be ſo unjuſt, as even to wiſts to rob her 
of him.” Their looks ſoon unravelled the 
whole myſtery, to their mutual ſatis faction. 
When the mind is greatly agttated,. its paſſione 
fiſed to the higheſt pitch, and all its emotions 
violent and ſtrong; language is inadequate to its 
purpoſes: a look, a ſigh, a tear, are often more 
expreſſive. than the moſt elaborate. ſpeeches. 
Language therefore becomes unneceſſary, When 
ſouls· immediately communicate, percei ve, and 
operate on each other; and by ſuch intercourſe, 
mort intelligence is- exchanged in a moment; 
than all the powers of language can ever con- 
vey, Death itſelf, it has been obſerved, is hard- 
lj a tribute mare certainly paid by old age to na- 
ure, than by youth to love. e ter 
For my own part, I think differently: I be- 
lere ſome hearts are formed fer one another; 
and that, if theſe never meet, they can never 
be affected with ai real paſſion; but at the ſame. 
ume, that if they accidentally meet, they would 
feel. a ſympathy fot one another at firſt fight; 
Which would ſecretly: inform them that they 
Vere intended for each other; and that they _ 
muſt both be miſerable, if ever ſeparated. 


The 
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her. She immediately ſaid, There is a fa- 


The lovers walked for four hours, which did 
not appear unto them more than four minutes, 
when they were ſummoned by the breakfaſt- bell. 
They appeared ſo happy, that Sir John and La. 
dy Filmer congratulated them- upon being in bet- 
ter ſpirits and humour, than they both had been 
the preceding evening. But own tome, Ed. 
ward, faid Sir John, that you was in a very ex- 
traordinary humour laſt night.“ Mr. Filmer te- 
plied that, “ If he had forgot himſelf one in- 
ſtant to ſuch parents, he was inexcuſable; but 
the phyſicians, fir, ſaid he, will inform you, 
that it is poſſible to be mad in one point only, and 

et be very well in others, as all the ſtrings of x 
— may be in tune but one: that Lord Dacres 
viſit, and declaration at ſetting out, that Lady 
Harriet had made him the happieſt of men,” 
had deprived him almoſt of his ſenſes,” Sit 
John archly aſked him, how that matter affeQed 
him, or how he knew Lady Harriet had not en- 
couraged Lord Dacres ? | 7 DST 4 
This converſation was too intereſting for the 
object of it to-witneſs, without confuſion. Lady 
Harriet was going to retire, when Mr. Filmer 
begging her to be ſeated, told Sir John, he would 
acquaint him with the particulars another time; 
that at preſent he would only tell him, that a 


"commentators find beauties in an author, to 


which the author was, perhaps, a ſtranger; fi 
Lord Dacres had complimented her for a di 
tinction ſhe never deſigned him. 
Alfter breakfaſt, when Sir John and Mr. Fi- 
mer retired, Lady Filmer told Lady Harriet, 
ſhe flattered herſelf Mr. Filmer had inſpired 
her with a 7 hideing his favour, She could 


only reply by hideing her head in her boſon, 
J am affraid, madam, you think 


and ſaying, 


* * 
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me a forward girl, but I could not help loving 

him.“ Mr. Filmer, who, in his ſituation, ' 
could only lea ve her to communicate happineſs 
to his father, returned juſt in time to hear the 
laſt words. I ſhall not take upon me to deſcribe 
his tranſports. Let it ſuffice to ſay, Lady Har- 
riet gently withdrew her hand from him. IL. ady 
Filmer had not thought it neceſſary to inſpire 
her with theſe ſevere maxims, which make a 
young lady fear the ſight of handſome men, and 
which augment her danger, by giving her too 
much knowledge in the diſtruſt of them. Lady 
Filmer, as ſoon as her ſon could permit her to 
ſpeak, aſſured Lady Harriet, that in loving him, 
ſhe fulfilled every deſire of her heart: Yes, 
ſaid Sir John, (who by this time had joined 
them), none can queſtion our joy in being allied 
to Lady Harriet; but you remember what ſne 


told Lord Dacres, that ſhe would not eventhink | 


of marriage, until her brother came home.” 
“ She is indeed, replied Lady Filmer, very 
young, and has yet a great deal to learn. I 
think, my love, added ſhe, you told me laſt night 
you wiſhed: to go back to ſchool.” Lady Har- 
riet bluſned; while Mr. Filmer exclaimed, 
For Heaven ſake, madam, ſpare me, and do 
not think of depriving me of my angel!“ His 
mother ſmiled, and deſired him to recolle& what 
he had ſaid the day before, of the impropriety 
olf a young lady's ſeeing a declared lover alone 
But as I have. not, ſaid ſhe, altered my: opi- 
non; I ſhall not prevent your ſeeing: her; but 
as my dear Harriet has always been a vety good 
girl, if you have ſubverted her reaſon, you owe 
her every reſource: yours can ſupply.” : Wiſdom 


is eaſily acquired The principal requiſite is to 


get acquainted” with a ſele& number of truths, 
„ that 


— 
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that their. incfticobblo value ind. e 
way induce us to make them the conſtamt ad 
of our lives. A ſenſible and ingenubus heat, i 
here the moſt materia point; it comes always 
the aſſiſtance of the underſtanding: .and as the 
examples, my dear Harriet, are not very ate, 
of people who, excited by love, have arrived at 
perfection in any art and ſcience withigreat adde 
rity; I make no doubt but it will antmate yoj 
with noble deſires after the beautifull and excel. 
dent, and render y ou more ambitiouſly eizer in 
the purſuit of wiſdom and virtue“ 
Mr. Filmer improved Lady Harriet's taſte, by 
Furniſhing her mind by the beſt criticiſms on an- 
cient literature. Lady Filmer conſidered the 
reading of poetry as a material requiſite im polite 
education; becauſe good poetry, at the lame 
time it makes a ſtrong impreſſion on the heart, 
contributes to inform the underſtanding, ani 
improve the taſte. It can never be à diſpute 
with the liberal, whether the fine arts are the 
Proper province for the exerciſe of female geni- 
us. Nothing, certainly, but the jealouſy of tbe 
men, and the envy of trifling Women, could 
urge the leaſt pretence for excluding bur jfer 
from any of theſe elegant and happy amuſement 
which the arts of imitation may affond them 
Some of theſe, however, are mare generally al- 
lowed them than others Vet for what reaſon! 
Why allow them muſic, and debar them! from 
poetry? This was ſo much Lady F ilmer's@pi- 
nion, that ſhe informed Lady Harritt, Ithat it 
would be ſhameful to he ignorant of the more 
admired writings in this part of literature. The 
titles of wit, and poeteſs, have indeed been diſ. 
graced too often by Sapphos and Corinnas, an. 
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ire totally guided by the moſt contracted and 
partial prejudices, - But it. is not fair to, judge of 
the whole ſex by general examples; nor, ought. 
the reproach to-be extended beyond the crime, 
nor all women condemned, becauſe ſome of the 
ſex are contemptible. 

Machiavel obſerves, that no collofiive bodies 
of people, more than particular perſons, dan Ns 
totally good or bad. 

la this manner did Lady Filmer inſtrut᷑ tbr 
lovely” pupil. I. ſhall now take leave of this Þ} 
happy family, and ſend you letters, which wil! 
carry on the family narrative. conſiderably, with- | 
out having recourſe to my o oy 


I ever am, my dear Madam, 8 150 
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yours entirely, | 


Er1za DE Cur. . 
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From Mrs. Ross, to Lady FIX. 


DEAR MA DAM, 1 | \ © Bruce-Uil, 
As in my laſt, I gave your Ladyſhip an ac 


count of our ſafe arrival at this place I delayed 
writing until I had been here for ſome time. 
have had, as your Ladyſhip foreſaw, great dif. 
ficulties with Lady Sophia: I am certain ſhe 
penetrated your views in ſending her away: I 
am very happy to find they have ſucceeded. . 
Lady Bruce. is conſiderably worſe fince our 
arrival: Sir James is the moſt tender and affe&i- 
onate huſband. They have a charming family, 
two ſons and two daughters. Mr. Bruce was 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Filmer abroad 
need I give a greater proof of his merit? You 
would be charmed with the young ladies: they 
are perfectly well informed in every branch of 
. Polite literature. Young as the are, they have 
nothing of youth about ,them, but its innocence 
and beauty. They have good ſenſe, but there 
is a cbarming ſimplicity in their hearts, ſuch as 
would give you an idea of nature truly refined, 
I find they are indebted for theſe accompliſh- 
ments to a young lady of the name of Byron, 
| who had reſided here for ſome time. A want of 
fortune, of beauty and the poſſeſſion of a fine 
underſtanding, has prevented her from marrying: : 
while the goodneſs of her character, her ac- 
knowledged virtue, and integrity of heart, hu 
' procured her ſincere and valuable friends. 
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ber was Lady Bruce, who enhanced the 
ions ſhe conferred, by her delicacy in at- 
to convince her, - that the moſt exalted 
f friendſhip is to receive without a bluſh, - 
unties of a friend, and to partake, of the „ 
re he has in obliging. Genuine grati- 
you once nobly told me) ever ballances ac- 
with bene volence; or rather always brings 
ner in debtor; for, in truth, the ſelf-ap- 
jon of the generous mind, is no trivial ad- 
e to thoſe that confer favours: it gives us 
d prompt payment for the good we do; 
one and the ſame. inſtant communicates 
res to the heart that beſtows it.“ What 
aid in anſwer to ſuch exalted goodneſs: 
me to ſay, with my admired poet, 


apy he! who feels each neighbour's SY 

z5 relief, no comfort can beitow. 

uppy too, who feels each kind eſſay, 

for great favours, has but words by pay. 

o, ſcoraful of the flatterer's faw ning art, x 

ads ev n to pour his gratitude of heart; 

| with a diſtant lover's ſilent pain, © © © 
[the * movements of his foul reſtrain.” 
"ARMSTRON G. 
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a very amiable iſpoſition by 3 Miſs 
has united thoſe. graces converſation, 
e only acquired in polite circles. She 
the ſame time, unconſcious of her on 
and addreſſes every one with the greateſt 
Ir and complaiſance. .Her virtues are with- 
lentation; ſhe diſplays knowledge without 
an inviolable attachment to her duty, 
heart capable of ſacrificingę almoſt every 
to friendſhip. Although ſhe has only fifty 
$2 year, yet me makes a very genteel ap- 
. 4+ pearance 
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pearance in dreſs; and is alſo very char 
nay even works (by depriving herſelf of ( 
_ thoſe hours ſet apart for repoſe), for the 
of diſtreſſed families. To open our 5 


when riches have put it in our power, 
ö great effort; but by our natural abilities 
. to ſupply the want of riches in our relief 
: 27 7 appears to me a double generoſi 
| The many'virtues poſſeſſed by the lady 
= > manſion, are, in a great meaſure, ecly 


bigotry ; which, in whatever heart it ent 
ſtead of promoting the cauſe of religion, 
too apt to inſpire an averſton-of it in otbeſ 
totally diveſts it of charity, which is its 
ornament ;--and indeed the very baſis of i 
iſtence. She is alſo ſuperſtitious, ' which 
lieve, is more or leſs, in every perſon, an 
defect; happily poiſed is that mind, wii 
the one hand is too ſtrong to be affete( 
the ſlaviſh fears it brings along with it; 4 
the other, runs not into the contrary ert 
ſcepticiſm, the parent of infidelity. N 
and love heighten our reliſh for 4 thy 
both worlds; what pity it is, that the) 
ſubdue the mind either by ſuperſtition ore 
ſiaſm, and thereby debaſe the minds the) 
well fitted to exalt! All exceſs is viciout 
that ſpot only which is free and unpolſel 
exceſs, is the point of moderation, and ii 
centre of virtue and truth, ſurrounded u 
tremes, without partaking of them. dit 
appeared to me, at firſt, to be alittle ro 
his manner; but I now ſee he is mild, gel 
and compaſſionate. His great attention 
Lady in her diſtreſſed ſituation, places n 
high in my eſtimation. - I admire the 9 


| for this quality: they never forſake ther! 
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res ; and perſons who do not ſet one ano- 
four times in the year, ia Aralil, yet are 
unt in their viſits three or four times a day 
| they are indiſpaſed. : Fs 1 | + A i 
have read of a nation in Africa, where the 
receive no aſſiſtance: they are obliged ta . 
themſelves as well as they can ; and When > 
are recovered, ve 40! crdiality it thoſe 
had abandoned them. I Am afraid chriſti- 
would not even influence me to imitute 
 payans in this particular. But to return to 
James : he is a lover of truth, and a ſtri & 
wer of it, yet he {peaks without ſeverity 
in 2 manner that renders it agredahle, which 
t the caſe with che ity of: mankind. 
members all the good things he has heard 
fay : judge then if he tis not excellent com- 
In ſhort, merit runs in a rich vein 
zh his family, like the ore · ſtreak in a mine. 
our arrival here, Lady Sophia Was much 
nſed to find her oouſins elegant and acenm- 
ted, As there was nothing, even iner eſti- 
on, in which ſhepoffeffes the pre eminence, 
began to play off ſome quality-airs—b en- 
oured to point out the abſurdity of it. In 
t, aid I, madam, do yoù pride yourſeif! 
tle ſuperiority of rank,  trifling advantage 
did not peocue- WW 8e bighly *_ 
ng this; you ſeem to confeſs, that vou 
Id be leſs eſtimable if you" Were dzprived of 
nd that you have nothing you could ſubſti- 
in its place. Indeed, madam, ſuch haugh- 
only ſerves to debaſe you; whoever makes 
 pretenſions to reſpec, does not command 
on the contrary, by openly courting diſtincti- 
proves they are unworthy of them. Vou 
my dear Lady Sophia, faid I to her, give 
. 12 „ pi. de 
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charaQers of the heart diſ played, far 
in greater. I obſerved Mig . Si 


them the legal intereſt of the purchaſe m 


and has a large eſtate in this neighbourk 


Lady Bruce's extreme illneſs. 
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pride to others by your condeſcenſion, . 

not yourſelf condeſcend to be proud.“ 
other day a poor woman brought à pied 
French ſilk to ſell, which ſhe ſaid; a lady i 
treſs wanted to diſpoſe of, to, relieve 4 
preſſing wants. Lady Sophia with eig 
purchaſed it, after abating the woman conſy 
in her price. In theſe ſmall W 


with the woman, which I. make. no doubt, 
to give her ſomething, or inquire her ad 
Upon her return, Lady Sophia was exulti 
the bargain ſhe had made, and aſked her if 
did not think ſhe had cheapened i it with add! 
She ſmiled, and anſwered, I Jam perſy 
your Ladyſhip has not fully conſidered this 1 
ter: as you aſk my opinion—it is, that d 
who can ſuffer themſelves to take advanty 
the neceſſities of their fellow-creatures, in i 
to buy any thing at a leſs rate than would 


(ſuppoſe they purchaſe before they y want), 1 
if toy poſſeſs any humanity, or reflect 

upon the balance 1 in their hands, as exaQed! 
the unfortunate.” Miſs Bruce i is ſoon to! 
married to a Mr. Moſs; he is worthy of 


Their nuptials are only 8 N 


Tart i 


1 remain, dear Madam, o 100 5 3 
your ladyſhip's affectionate, 15 
and obliged humble ſervant.) 

M ARY Ro 


LE 
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ye you are it ſchool, Rudjing at owe 
euſe: and that; In pfoceſs.of) Ams you will 
4 wiſe, as learned, or as ridiculous: Jour 
Mama. 1 437 , 1 enn ; 
omen are rewarded by going out of cha- 
r, like the bats in the fable; they are look- 
yon as mortals of a doubtful ſpecies, hardly 
d by either, and laughed at by both: As 
vs a child, Lady Filmer has educatediyou 
thought proper: thank God'P Twewenbes 
an to de made a foot of by het wiſe Lady- 
Mrs. Roſs incloſes this to her, where Lam 
certain, it will find you. Without un- 
anding logic, aftronomy, botany, « c. 1 
find out her Lady rtpös ſcheimies But the 
certainly in the right; you Would Rh ve had 
ance, child, for My. ilmer;'if 1 had re- 
jed; therefore it was neceſſary my attraQi- 
hould be ſent out of the way! As men of 
nor abilities are diſpoſed 'of—to' foreign 
s, that they may not become too conſide- 
at home. Let me conſider this matter: 
Filmer is- tolerable - hindſelf, but tlien to 
2 that; he lis no Lord, and his mo- 
| deteſt for her orer-wiſdoin, » Take him, 
nta off Pe Iz child 


age and uglineſs, may be tolerated for 2 
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1Lwiſb from my heart, the ;badj been, dead, i 
to ſay buried, before I cams hefe: 7071 
much; admire being in the houſe e 
ple. My uncle, though apparently a f 
ſpun wretch, breathes nothing but the gr 
gentleneſs. to her—calls her his dear, ful 7 
angel; (ſuch, an angel, were you, to det 
watches by; her, reals 40/ her. ſuffers all 3 
thodiſt's nonſenſe -{thoughyhe; knows him 


for any _ ſhe likes, — — "The man 
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child, take him; I have entirely loſt con 
him. ; 

I came here, as you; know, with good! 


Mercy on me | what a tireſome womit 
is | Theſe ſage reaſoners, theſe  daughty 


but we' N F bei diverted With vi 
ridiculous. I at laſt oft patience, and de 
truce with her morality, By the bye, | 
not mended the matter . coming o bro 

their mot! 


They are ſo regular in al 


F dire abe ang there fote q 

dbb pe u Jou ter a. hai, 
3 ome fun to be ſure in the,gldgt 
man, and he, fpares: nabody. when a 
humour of it. But mY nad for an agt 
has had gi canceg in, her, e end 15 
old. 1 e e e 


heri ; My ee 
room; where, fer rſogqth, w 
the day with a metbodift Trench 
Any the m—_ of. her gra. Af * 1. | 
. ma very patient, dery „ An 
ediſying, : es Mrs. Boſs, calls it; but, form) 
Inbigk we ld be ranch, lmppier-witho 


.& hy pocritical raſcal}: ;ſends, oper all the cn 
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bewitched, to act in that manner to an 
man. Mr. Bruce is too ſerious for me: 
e indeed tried to romp. with him, having 

elſe to do, but he even does that by a2 
xd, and I deteſt his formality, He appears 
to be one of thoſe wiſe ones, who ſeem 
nk nothing ſo much the charaQeriftic of 
as to do common things in an uncommon 
r, like Hudibras to count the clock by al- 
or to ſpeak all day long a certain lan- 
af inſpiration, , which (as I have heard 
like the language of the gods in Homer, 
gives other names to all things, without 
ve them in the leaſt otherwiſe than what 
really are, There is another, and anly one 
| young man, in this region of dulneſs: 
lr, Moſs; he is ſoon to be married to Miss 
: 1 flirt a good deal with him, to render 
mpleton uneaſy, As to the Miſs Bruces, 
ae ſo gentle, ſo timid-—but their ſpirits, 
things | to be ſure are broke from the life 
lead. There is a miſs of thirty years of age, 
and wiſe, — Mrs. Roſs makes a great rout 
ther, I intended to have had ſome diverſion, 
zjing off the fine lady with them all, but 
no opportunity has yet offered, nor can, 
my Lady favours us with her laſt groan ;- 
e do not ſee company: and I believe in my 
ence few company would chuſe to ſee us. 
lg in the above ſcheme, my next reſource 
fo put the country girls to the bluſh, for 
vant of knowledge. I had formed a plan 
mind of eternally talking Italian, then 
t to ſtart, recolle&t myſelf, and cry, In- 
my dear couſins, I forgot you did not un- 
and me, but ewgry body knows the Italian 
| SHES EI a a — 
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Judge of my ſurprizez when goody Ry 


there muſt not be 4 word out of joint. 


take the trouble to think about. 


one would have” taken for one of their 


| ſeldom attrad our love. In my you 
| over-wiſdom i 15 as fooliſh to the full as 100 


from Mrs. Ross; ſermon 1 Me; n 
A # wants child, farewell.” "OY 300 | 
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poets by heart, and you muſt forgin 


quainted me, that they are perfe& mi 
of the French and Italian languages, 
write theſe correctly; in ſhort, that they 

very thing; a great deal more than ! ha 


The firſt night I came here, their fath 
way of entertaining me, made them | 
ette, which, by the formality of their n 


mother's hymns. - / 1 
Mr. Bruce, would you | palin 17 ha 
ſal” one civil thing ti to me He war's no takk 
is clear. 8 1 
I have no time at pee to write iu 
Filmer: : for when I undertake that arduo 


ſpects to her Ladyſhip; for though 14 
love her, we  mutt' be be Weib bted, -you | 
Prodigies, though they attain' our 'admi 


folly. ye OUT he 4 
This, I told you before]. secompal 
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br Bruce is 5 1 05 il, 5 J 0 not 
ik the can live, many "hours, Lode. Sophia 
not, a mind that can u under this 
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matter in a ferent point of . view: the 
in obſerves, that there are a eat many 
I's daughters, but goly | a few dukes: and 
er ſtil}; poſſeſſed of fuch f. ortunes 28 Duke | 
—: N . . 28 8 a ge | 


* as ha” calls A 1 Fo: romps, and ae 

tes, with Mr. Moſs and Mr. Bruce: I ha ve 

| her that romping is very dangerous, 2 

ſies are taken during. theſe times of free- 
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15 — . their Fall, they prove A Numb ling. 
other 


dy forth 


till eight efclock, though ſhe wall employed 
_ exerciſes of devotion every emorting, fer 


: ple, in whatever they-prufyſs, feel An ut 
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dom, when a young lady' is off her guard, whi 


men would never dare otherwiſe attempt. 
have alſo acquainted her, that the character 
a coq uetlꝭ is ne vc amiable, Howeter ſhi 
Ws. Senſibility and ſoftneſs, are the chan 
teriſtics of our ſex: and in proportion az 
deviate' from Tries, we. malt Elurthülin 
lovelineſs. po 4 
The methodiſt parſon, I believe; T hare 
characterized to Four: Ladyn F? N d 


ſoon he diſmiſſed: cacy to my Lag 
the fear of h. r BE 1 94's 440 
te his- being f 
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Blick! 

It is recbrde of Sit Mathew Hale, t 
he, for a long time, conteHed che ' conſecril 
of himſeff to the ſtrieter duties of cellgüg 
; becoming aud ame fu on, 
mould bring; piety” tt difgrace;"! "Mita 
Maintenin; 110 let ie a rebirth 


hour and a half before that tiine,' Youly pe 
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which leaves them not maſters of them! 


gratitude might induee ber- to tell, what 
wiſe ſhe would wiſh:to conceal, and what 

pht give her pain to relate: and left it ſhould 

n that ſhe thought, from the obligations ſhe 

| conferred, ſhe hadi a right to know what ſne 
d: ſhe was ſo far frorn thinking theſe: eir- 
hſtances authorized her to! make a pro | 
ber, that it was à dhought . ſhe would have 
ly deteſted herſelf for, could it have entered 
ther head, 1 
Lady Sophia, who always takes that ſide of 
agument which is leaſt ſupported” by can- 

r, talked of the folly which was eaſily duped 

tie deſigning, and ſaid that good-natute, was 
frequently the attendant of Weakneſs?" that, 
her own part, ſhe made no doubt but this 
ſome very unfortunate nymph, who, would 

e exalted herſelf into a princeſs, had not 

|s Byron's ignorance of the world, ' deprived 

of the dear delight of narrating her adven- 
1 855 teures; 
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tures; which would conſiſt in dangerot eſa 

the treachery of the world, and the faithle( 

of the men. Miſs Byron ſmiled, and fa 

her, © However ignorant, madam, I nN 

the world, I cannot ſuppoſe you are {eh 
Young minds are apt to be ſtruck with und 
mon ſentiments, and to admire ſuch as, ſeen 
poſſe ſs them, while perſons in advanced 
either from experience of the world, or tbe 

tural depravity of the human heart, aſcribe 

thing to affectation and deſign, that contra 
certain received opinions. Now, I would th 
fore ſuppoſe, your lady ſhip would rather 
the riſk. of miſplacing bounty, than, by nt 

ing cbaritable'; through a political caution, 
dread of being wrong, ſuffer a real object toy 
what would iuccour and preſerve them. 
Let us ſuſpend our judgment, dear mad 

| a little time will clear up this matter: and 
guilty, her very guilt would render her to 

'_ _ the greater object of compaſſion. I think, L 
Sophia, you ſeldom read any but the [ti 
poets; but L will, take the liberty of -repeal 

four lines to you, penned by one whoſe. 1 

can only by - equalled by his humanity 
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genius. 

Not only to the good we owe good will, 
In good or hgd, diſtreſs demands it ſtill; 
This with the gen'rous lays diſtinQion low, 

. . Endears a friend, and recommends a foe. | 
| » 8 Anse 


' © According to our abilities we 'ſhoul 
lieve all perſons, even the moſt abandoped 
probates. The good have merit, the bad! 


; 
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Mr. Bruce ſaid, he had always the good for- 
tune to find his heart conſonant: to Miſs By ran's 
opinions ; “ and that compaſſion ſeems. to de ſo * 
natural an ornament to ladies, whoſe ſoft breaſts 
ace made and diſpoſed to entertain tenderneſs 
and pity, that Solomon introduced it as a neceſ- 
ary ingredient in the character of a virtuous 
woman ; *©** ſhe, ſtretcheth forth her hands to 
the poor (ſays the champion of wiſdom) and 
reacheth her bread to the needy.“ That is, 
her bowels are full of mercy, and ſhe prefers the 
neceſſities of others, to her own ſuperfluous deli- 
cacies : ſhe- moderates her own enjoyments, like 
the excellent Miſs Byron, to be the better .ena- 
| bled to relieve others.. 
© Compaſſion proper to mankind nr 21. 
Which — —ͤ— he cave ws tears TY 
'Tis this, the nobleſt paſſion of the mind, 79 — 
Exalts our race above the brutal kind.“ 


The innocent heart will always be a cha- 
ritable one; the peculiar quality of ſuch a mind, 
being a confidence founded upon its on ſenti- 
ments. A perſon who is incapable of deceiving, | 
never ſuſpects the ſincerity of others.” Lady 
dophia, fooking at Miſs . ſaid, We 


prehend we may one day poſſibly want aſſiſtance 


beware, Madam, that your bounty, like fire, 
does not conſume itſelf by its own force: huſband 
the blaze, and be ſure ſome ſparks remain 
to warm yourſelf dependence is Precari- 
. „ e ee 
Luckily Lady Bruce juſt then ſent for Miſs 
Byron, which relieved us all from uneafineſs, 


can be very generous to others, when we ap= 


ourſelves ;?* and added, with a  ſneer, But I» 
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45% though ſhe has « great deal of ente 
lte is not eaſy to figure how ſhe could make fuck 
a reply as to preſerve at the ſame time her "Gig 

nity and good-humour. i Fe 
Lady Sophia then addrefling Mr. "Bracey fig 
ſhe deteſted that ugly old maid ; and aſked him 
if he did not think her ridiculous ) He anſwetech 
5 On ithe contrary, ſhe was verw high in his el 
teem. ¶ That ſhe was capable of elegant convert · 
tion, poſſeſſed refined ſentiments; and great good. 
neſs:of heart; improves upon acquaintance; and 
has more than the charm of novelty to recommend 
her. . She joins good' ſenſe and graceful eaſe to 
modeſty; has always ſomething new and enter. 
taining to talk of, without - betraying any defire - 
of ſhowing it. She has not only poliſhed man- 
ers: Et la grace plus belle vntome que Te" beni, 
but above all, ſhe has an unaffe ed eaſe” and 
elegance, with 4 ſerene chearfulneſs, which 
diſtinguiſhes her in a moment, to the eye of dif- 
cefnment, from the modern laughers of her 
ſex. Nat ture W has dealt Impartially with 
her, pela bas given them but two Siſtine 
tions from. be: aſts, reaſon and laughter; Where 
the as bel owed more of the one, ſhe has al- 
ways ; Conferręd leſs of the other ; © and here 
when a perſon laughs at nothing, it is a ſure ſign 
of a deficiency of underſtanding. But your Lach 


ſhip an have overlooked tf t TY qualification 
iP, this, dial woman, as, the mind, warped | 
by 20 At achment, to faſhionable, breeding can. 


t perceive this charm, and is apt to mi ake it 
For nentbility 1 gupidity. 1 15 not hand 
aut 


ome, but 125 es of her mind will ever 
ſupply 10 e. pou: of ſweetnels 10 ber 
external f form. Un 40 bre. PR ee w'þ 


10 5 1 1 93:11} 531g7: LES "1154 3 it . . | 


FI | ture; there's .necblemilli-bur the; mind: 
None: can be be callid deformed; but the unkind. a 
Virtue is beauty ; .buz4he, beauteous evil“ r 
Are empty nabe, P'erflourithd by the devil. 


vate gefe ds rcahH ot b I amended, 1 th 
Gbſſag uch, can * divert. Au, uh | 


people, Phe. rational, faculty. is ſatisfi ed 
by intellectual — 2 It is 501 


to live in jeſt, fince we muſt die in earneſt, 

know nothing, worthier of confutation, . 
that deteſtabſa maxim _ of vive la baggtelle. 
The medium is the beſt. rule, for human con- 
duct: we neither ought to live as if every day 


were our daſt, nor as life life would:bever.hdve an 


end Upon Mr: Brece's'6blervingy: that Lady 


Sophia frowned, and dic Hot reliſh his iſeourle,;. 


ald, 401 think Amelegant “ writer 28 


- all the tender and kind paſſions add to beau. — 


ty, and all, the cruel;and unkind to deforinit 
and it is on thi 8 Fe that, ggod- nature may 


jeh juſtly be faid to. 
fine face. 5 ng give Way to ig noble 


and. dilagreeable paſſio 
grow quite i ugl 55 A 1925 ruling * paſſion, wht 
ther envy, jealouſy, y,- of 


ternal beauty depends more upon the ſoul, than 


Is commonly imag ined, * E nt of reflec 


tion, In all the pa is Ms, nbd odera of imm aQjons 
i the rule of vez Li 
vgly. bt | 


_ excels { 47 
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vicidus love, can ſoon | 
metamorphoſe a grace into a "Minſter : thus ex- 


It is agree philoſ6ph lets, hi 3 Wh. 
tri "al 1 13 natural” and mori | 


OY Bulle. 4 uot: 
tems. . 
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ſyſtems. In a temperate climate, the w 50 
nature are inpreſſed with more delicate marłs a 
ſymmetry” and proportion, n with amor 
| — mixture of colours. 
The ſuperior beauty of mee ib all: temper. 
ate regions, diſplays itſelf even in the ve table 
as well as the animal ſyſtem. Lady bis, 
who by this time was very angty and gdiny 0 
retire, when Mr. W n hold al ben 
N Teprated, - ee een 
7 „ 1 Nl tit, a1, 
Sereie and mild we view the ev ' nin air, 
The pleaſing picture of the Calling i air z 


A thouſand charms, our ſeveral ſenſes meet, 
Ccoling the: breeze with-fragrant odors ſweet, 

But, ſudden, if the ſable claugds defom 

The azure ky, and threat the coming ſtorm, 

Haſty we flee—ere, yet, the thunder r 

And dread, what we 0 much admit Fbe before, 


* 


Then banding Lady Sophia to the glaſs, intreat- 
ed her to mark the effects of paſſion on her 
countenance. Now, Madam, added he, 1 
am certain you. will be. convinced of what 1 
have been telling you Pallas erſelf, as the 
poets feign, uſed fometimies to amuſe Berſelf ty 
laying on the pipe; which ſhe excelled. in: 
Py as ſhe was one day very intent. u upon her 
amuſement, ſhe ſtrolled to a fountain, where 
ſurveying herſelf in the liquid mirrour, and ob- 
ſerving the ſtrange. and monſtrous. appearance 
of her countenance, ſhe bluſhed, as you do non, 
Lady Sophia, and immediately threw away het 
Miſs Byron is ſingle ; but ſhe has refuſed 

* gentle men who were not happy enough 
to meet her approbation : and every min of 


L ſenſe mult adore ber.” Lady Sophia ”-= 


> * * — — 


WJ 4 . ** 
* 
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and turning to me, ſaid, ſhe fancied it muſt | 
then be in the ſtyle of the Rinaldo of Taſlo, 


in the laſt battle between the Chriſtians and the 
Saracens, who there kills more men than he 
gaVe blows. 1:29 5 | „5 


Die piu morti che colp t. 


Mr. Bruce . 3 help ſmiling at this ly, 
9 


but afterwards added, I know of one my ſe 

of a fortune not deſpicable, who waits only his 
father's approbation to throw himſelf at her 
feet.” Lord, lord, fir! ſaid Lady Sophia, I 
did not want to hear this toad-eater's panegy- 


been very glad to have aſſiſted her againſt Mr. 
Bruce; but to attempt excuſing or palliating an 
evident fault, looks like a claim put in for the 
fame indulgence to one's own errors: and add- 
ed, with my uſual. ſincerity, that ſhe ſhould 
turn her rage inward; that her reaſon had 


been ſubordinate to her pride and afﬀeQation;; 


as ſhe had inſulted Miſs Byron ; and by refer- 
ring herſelf to Mr, Bruce afterwards, had only 


incurred the mortification ſhe-had received from 


him, by his juſt cenſure. . Virgil in his tenth 
book, ſhews us the blindneſs of paſſion : when 
Juno anſwers Venus in a -paſſion, ſhe begins 
ny, contradicts herſelf, and aſſerts falſe- 


In the evening of the ſame day, ve. walked 


out; Miſs Byron and Mr. Bruce are both great 
floriſts and botaniſts; they had a great deal of 
converſation upon theſe ſubjects; and I thcught 


could perceive in Mr. Bruce an attachment 


to 


_ric:” and left the room in a paſſion, What 
Mr. Bruce had ſaid, was too true to be for- 
given. I followed, and told her, I ſhould have 


— 
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to this accompliſhed woman; he firſt entered in in. 
to converſation with her, and then ſaid, with 
warmth, © Nature, madam, to a mind like 
your s, capable of reflection, every where pre. 
ſents a fund of entertainment: this hill, that 
river, thoſe woods, afford an infinite ſcope for 
contemplation : and you may ſay, with winks. 
ſpeare, that you find tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, ſermons in ſtones, and good 
in every thing. What a ſource of amuſement, 
continued he, is contained in Sir John. Hill's Ne. 
_ tural Hiſtory. As Miſs Byron ſaid ſhe had not 
read it, he gave her the following account of 
it; that natural bodies are divided into three 
kingdoms, as (they are called,) the animal, ye- 
getable, and mineral; each of which is treated 
in a ſeparate volume: The firſt contains a hif- 
tory. of foſſils or minerals* ; the ſecond” book, 
treates of vegetables or plants ; and the. third ef 
ammals: 'but I ſhall ſay no more of it, as I ex- 
peQ i n by the York ecach. I mention this ſub- 
Ject, as I know your Ladyſhip will: receive en. 
tertainment from this new work.” I find Miß 
Byron has informed herſelf entirely in botany, 
from a Botanical Lexicon wrote by Berkenhout, 
where the terms of botany, (particularly thoſe 
occurring in the works of Linneus, and other 
modern writers,)' are applied, derived, explain: 
ed, 'Contraiteo, and exemplißed. ger the con 


C Nor (kio\particules; the Saxons deem themſelves 
br to any; they bave reduced it fo much to 
ſcience, that many of the ſtudents at the univerſity 
of Friburg apply themſelves more immediately) to 
this ſtudy ;; the agreeable purſuit of We muſt 
open a new creation to thoſe who have con hdered 
only the ſuperficies of the material world. 


verfuti 
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yerſation had been unentertaining to Lady [ 


phia, Mr. Bruce gathered a few flowers, which 
he preſented to her: ſhe refuſed them, ſaying _ 
ſhe hated flowers and deteſted the country. He 


anſwered, ſmiling, he could not ſuppoſe that 


could be her Ladyſhip*s real ſentiments, but that 
what ſhe ſaid, was owing to his having had the 
misfortune to offend her in the morning. 1 
am afraid, Lady Sophia, (added he) I ſhall fur · 
ther excite your diſpleaſure, by adding, on the 


ſame ſubject of our morning diſcourſe, that a 


year is to beauty what a- day is to a flower 
and who would value themſelves much upon the 
poſſeſſion of a thing, which tliey are ſure do loſe 
in ſo ſhort a time? Nine or ten years is, what 
one may call, the natural term of life for beauty 


in a young: perſon: : but by accident or miſbeha vi- 


our, it may die long before its time... "Tu 
member perhaps the French poet, * 5 I 


Vous avez * cnn vous aufer te del 
De ces fleurs, ſi fraicbes, fi belles 5 
Qui ne durent qu'un matinn 


Commes . vous NN vous pers comms 


cles, 


Yet e rei bers . 0 
in every country, for almoſt ſix thouſand years, 


almoſt as univerſally as. beauty in woman. 
Whenever we' gather flowers, they preſent. us 


with new perfections, in Proportion to our | 


regarding them with cloſer attention. They 
pleaſe not only with the beauty and arrangement 
of their colours, but delight us with their excel- 
lent perfume. 6 * 


ble ornaments 0 


hey babe deen always the ſym- 
bols of joy : the 7 were. formerly the, inſepara- 


feats; and ſeem ſo peculiarly 
_"— 


- 
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adapted to ſcenes of pleaſure, that Ao 
formed by nature, never admits them into thoſe 
places where tears and affliction preſide. Some 
affect to be genteely powdered, or neatly, fringed ; 
while others are plain in their aſpect, unaffected 
in their dreſs, and content to pleaſe with a naked 
Fmplicity; ſome aſſume the monarch's purpl, 
ſome look moſt becoming in the virgin's white; 
but black, doleful black, has no admittances into 
the wardrobe of ſpring—The weeds of mourning 
would be manifeſt indecorum, when nature. 
holds an univerſal feſtival ®. - Look, faid Mr, 
Bruce, at this noſegay, I believe it is impoſſible 
that Zeuxis, with all his ſkill, could draw this 
roſe ſo beautiful as it is. How full, how freſh, 
how glowing it is | how exquiſite the form of 
its leaves! what delicate gradation of colours! 
haw lovely. theſe Wee Kd 1 1 24 
the tranſparent red ; e 12008 
nib Abo cos paint \ | #90 K* . Y 
Like nature! can imagination bosſt. 5 
Amid his gay creation, hues like ele? 
And can he mix them with that matchleſs 40, 
And lay them on ſo delicately fine, 1 5 
And loſe ba vin wand as appears 
een gi e k Nafal 
Faeser 's, Spring 


5 1 a your Lach ig bas read Mr. Hervey 
Reflections on a Flower-Garden: how inimits- 
ble are his deſcriptions, and what juſt ideas he 
inſpires us with, of exuberant goodneſs of God, 
who has afforded us, not only what is ommodi- 
ous. and comfortable, but what is alſo \ ſplendid 


] * see N 5 Regalen, in 2 roset oll, 
an 
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ind delightful f. The deſcription this ingenious 
zuthor gives of the paſſion- flower, is truly curi- 
us; he calls it a blooming religioſo, that carries 
apparent Memorials of the ſame tremendous and 
fatal cataſtrophe.— To this flower he grants the 
pre-eminence to all others, as bearing ſuch a 
remarkable reſemblance to the righteous branch; 
the plant of renown.” Miſs Byron faid, that 
ſhe was entirely of Mr. Bruce's opinion, but 
acknowledged, though fond of flowers, that ſhe 
could ne ver feel thoſe raptures at the fight of a 
bed of tulips which the floriſts do, or pretend to 
do. Mr. Bruce ſaid, he muſt differ with her in 
that particular, and acquaint us that this beaute- 
ous, and bulbous-rooted plant, is a native of 
Aſa; its name ſignifies: a turbant, or Turkiſh 


Conſtantinople, in the year 1590, and was deſ- 
cibed by the great and famous Conrad Geſner. 
The Dutch floriſts, (particularly thoſe at Har- 
em, ) are ſo fond of tulips, as to value a fine 
one at a hundred golden ducats. The improve- 
ment Lady Sophia might have reaped by ſuch 
converſation, was- quite thrown away, and of 
vo More ſervice to her, than a ſea-chart would 
be to a man who travels by land. He added, 
„Now, my dear couſin, you would mocxtify 
me very much, could I have ſuppoſed you were 
ſenous in your diſlike of flowers; for ſo great is 
lier beauty, and ſo ſimple their culture, that 
me acquaintance with them is rightly eſteemed 

a part of genteel education: a ſmattering know- 


f This circumſtance is finely touched in the Phi- 
lolophical Tranſactions, with | many other edifying 
remarks on the beauty of nature, recorded in the 


k of Job, chap. xxxviii. 


| ledge 


cap; that it was firſt brought into Europe from 
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ledge of them, at leaſt, is one of the agreabl, | 
accompliſhments of both ſexes.” Lady Sophia | 
only anſwered, that in the beginning of his dif. | 
courſe (for diſcourſe, ſaid ſhe, I muſt call it) he 
had diſcovered Miſs. Byron, to be a very extract. 
dinary perſon, but that ſhe thought, he might 

claim an equal ſhare of merit with, her; for if 
the could find ſermons in ones, he could find i 
in flowers: if ever you offer, me a. flower 
again, I ſhall certainly accept of it, in ſell. de. 
fence. I would recommend to your peruſal, 
the ee Marini, who plants all his land 
with flowers: there is ſcarce a Wader of: bi 
bon is i for a garland; 12h A 


| 55 of | L/ecchjo di orimavers,. STE . 
I pupilla d amor, 
La porpora de prati, 
II bor de gli altri fiori. | 


I be roſe is the eye of the bonn. OR 

The ball of love's eye, ah 
The purple of the vallies, 
And the er of the es] 2 


| They are all very early: riſes in this em | 
but I-cannot prevail on her Ladyſhip to accom- 
modate herſelf to the rules of the — A 
elegant author obſerves on this ſubject, Wu 
would a man give for a few years, added to hi 
grand, climaQteric? how much: :more-'valuabl 
are our years, before ſixty-three for farely that 
time is moſt valuable, which wie can live with- 
out growing older; we cannot borrow time fron 
death, but we can take it from its ſemblante, 
ſleep. „, This wasithe' language of a man 7 
trated with the moſt pate, e 
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higheſt regard for the woman of his heart, to 
whom it was addreſſed *, Early riſing contri- 
| butes to the health, activity, and vigour of ani- 
mal life. All the powers of human nature are 
thereby quickened, and made to perform their 
ſeveral functions with greater force and ergy; 
the conſequence of which, is a conſiderable aug- 
mentation of actual enjoyment, that otherwiſe 
would have been loſt. What ſeaſon ſo proper 
for performing the duties of religion and piety? 
Are not our minds then calm, compoſed, and ſe- 
rene? Does not the dawning and turn of day, 
this ſweet hour of prime { naturally inſpire us 
with exalted ideas of the great Creator and: go- 
governor of the world; who at firſt ordained, 
and ſtill prefers, the delightful viciſſitude of day 
and night, ſo admirably calculated to promote 
the happineſs of mankind. Revelation and rea- 
ſon, the ſcripture and the claſſics, unanimouſſy 
exhort to this moſt beneficial practice“. They 
both invite to early riſing, by the moſt engaging 
motives, and the moſt alluring repreſentations. 
King Alfred is recorded to have divided ithe 
night and day into three parts; eight hours he 
allotted to eat and ſleep in; eight for buſineſs _ 
and recreation; and the other eight he dedicated 
for ſtudy and prayer. What a noble exam 
is this! if our time, (I often tell Lady Sophia,) 
is not regulated, it will be in vain for us ever to 
accompliſh even the beſt intentions, as indolence 
(excluſive of unavoidadable interruptions) is a 
great enemy to diligence, and is-the parent of all 
other vices. The Miſs Bruces are very ingeni- 


* Letters from Henry to Francis. £3354 | 

 F Virg, Georg. iii, Cantic, vii. 11, 12, Pſalm 

cvul. . 4. | 1 | N > 1 77 3 ; 
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ous, and have a variety of works, painting, em 
broidery, & c.— ] have teized Lady Sophia into 
an imitation of their diligence; but ſhe haz 
ſpent more money in materials than would Pur- 
chaſe the works, when done, and throws them 
all aſide, almoſt as ſoon as begun. I have an 
averſion to a vacant heart; I remember a wiſe 
old gentleman, who uſed to fay, **. when chil. 
dren are doing nothing, they are doing miſchief.” 
% Labour, ſays Plato, is preferable to idlenef, 
as brightneſs is to ruſt.” And biſhop Tillotſon 
calls idlers, fools at large: but the ſcripture 
terms them the deviPs companions. The habit 
of trifling away one's time, appears to me, the 


this, never quit it without a miracle. RefleQi- 
on is their only remedy, and they have as much 
averſion to that, as the ſick man does the bitter 
potion which might cure him. Courage tothint 
is infinitely more rare than courage to ad, and 
yet the danger in the firſt caſe is only imaginery, 
in the laſt real. The value of moments, when 
_ caſt up, are immenſe; if thrown away, their 
loſs is irretrievable. Every moment may be put 
to ſome uſe, and will be attended with much 
more pleaſure than-if unemployed. She, who 
in old age, hopes to look back upon paſt years 
with fatisfaQion, muſt learn the value of the 

reſent hour; and endeavour to let no particle of 
time fall uſcleſs to the ground. In my greateſt 
afflictions, I always kept my mind employed o 
profitable objects, that it might not prey on 1. 
ſelf. . | 5 - he {7 YOM 
Mr. Bruce admires Lady Sophia's wit, and 
takes great liberties, in quality of couſin, to 
corre& it, and much-pains in reaſoning with her. 
This goodneſs in him, puts me in _—_ - 
6 labou 
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ur of the Danaides, beeauſe I am afraid, it 
no purpoſe. I believe, a male friend is of 
þ greater uſe, than one of our own ſex. I 
e always thought, however, that couſin-ger- 
; were dangerous connections; they are apt 
antrat the tenderneſs and famiharity of bro- 
; and ſiſters, but without the reſtraint © of 
om or opinion. He ſaid to her once in my 
ring, © Indeed, Lady Sophia, your conduct 
ach, as would juſtify any ſenſible man, did 
think unfavourably of your morals ? Believe 
the graces of the mind give an additional _ 
e to perſonal charms. The heart of woman, 
temple, where virtue ſhould always reſide: 


deſigned by Providence, to ſpread the ſame 
ndour and chearfulneſs through the intellec- 
economy, that the celeſtial bodies diffuſe. 
the material part of the creation. 


bined of creation; uf umb ! 
fall God's works! | 


Your friends, Lady Sophia, only wiſh you 
regard times, tempers, and occaſions; and 
ill be impoſſible but your humour muſt 
ſe. An amiable woman's virtue ſupports 
f, upon its own intrinſic worth, without 
owing any aſſiſtance from the faults of others, 
will compare their errors with her own; to 
mber the latter, to preſerve ber charity 
humility, and forſake them to be perfect. 
cy and juſtice are ſiſter graces, and cannot 
eparated in a virtuous boſom. She will de- 
guilt, yet pity and pray for the guilty ; will 
ender and compaſſionate to the ſufferings in- 
or. I. 3 curred 


ar from thinking lightly of your ſex. You 
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curred by vice, yet zealous to promote the 


of virtue. 
dhe will be abet chearful, leg 
gravity ſhould diſguſt her o.wn ex; ar 


avoid levity, leſt the ſhould encourage imp 


addreſſes from the other; as a man of the 
looks upon levity an invitation, which he {cx 
1y thinks it. conſiſtent with his. politenek to 
gle. And believe me, my lovely 'couſy 
man is not always at leiſure to diſcern Under! 


drapery of We Te the womane'-f lik 
"hon... 


I am afraid. your Ladyſhip! with band 
with {this long epiſtle, which I have conti 
writing for ſeveral days, but delayed ſending 


in hopes of being able to give you — 


count of Lady Bruce, as, contrary to il 
pectations, when ſhe was at the worſtz ſle 
parently grew better: but our hopes were d 

ſive, ſhe died yeſterday. It is impoſſible u tog 
you a juſt idea of the preſent grief of this fi 
Two hours before this admirable woman's 
lution, after having been informed by the pb 
cians (by her own defire) how long ſhe coul 
bably live, ſhe had her family brought into 
apartment; and addreſſed them all in their u 


ſuiting her diſcourſe to their different temp 


recommending every virtue to their pn 


which ſhe averred, they could only be enabl 


perform by a thorough knowledge of the 


ruption of human nature, and of the vic 
neſs and depravity of their own hearts; | 
would induce them continually to pray to 


mighty God, to ſtrengthen their weakneſß, 
beſtow on them his grace. She then“ co 
them to make it the buſineſs of their * 
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"ted their infancy. She then deſired them, 
eriſn and love one another, and told them 
aflict themſelves on her account, but only 


ſo good to them. all. * Reſpe@ your fa- 
aid ſhe, and whom ever he may place 
ou. And remember, my dear daughters, 
ugh you may have families of you own, no 


t the duty you owe to your parent. 


e had much uneaſineſs on account of hints 
e heard you drop, that as men appeared to 


s could have neither merit nor demerit. 
er ſon, let me make it my laſt requeſt to 
that you will read Dr. Barrow's writings 
of of the chriſtian religion. If. ever an 
249.00 be thought to guide the pen of a 
r; ſurely the pen of that great and good 
ad fuch an aſſiſtant. In ſaying this, ſhe 


or any of her family ſhould appear more 
preſence, that her de votions might not be 


: died—as Voung paints the death- bed of 
it: Read the Night Thoughts, and there 
b was her end! When Sir James was in- 
d the had breathed her laſt, he retired to 
partment, where he remained two hours; 
en joined his family. 
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„ and chat, if they ſhould ſee him an old 
do return him that care by which he had 


low ber example to the parent who had 


no ſtate, no character, ought to make you | 


And to you, my ſon Charles, I muſt parti- E 
ly addreſs myſelf, on this ſolemn occaſion ; 


ta act entirely from their paſſions, their 


ed Mr, Bruce the book, which he reſpe&- 
kiſſed. She then made a ſign for cheſs all 
re but Sir James, who remained ſome lit- 

ne with her; and then deſired, that neither . 
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and that we who are ſtruggling with fin, {x 


ſon's ſcepticiſm were groundleſs.—Her iu i 


| him take up with the methodiſt parſon. I 
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The tumultuous grief of the younger ; 


Res: Rs 
S "3 
„ 3 . 


it was checked at his approach. His ſorry 


ſilent, but extreme; he was ſolemn and co 


fed. There is a great deal of eloquence j 


lence, when misfortune are too great to h 
„„ e 
The loſs of a friend, upon whom the | 
was fixed, to whom every wiſh tended; i; 
vere affliction. The world appears a deſan 
Theſe are the means by which Providence 
dually diſengages-us from the love of life. ( 
evils fortitude may ſupport, or prudence x 
but affliQtions of this nature, even in the il 
ſpirits, often diſarm prudence, and ſap the 
dation of fortitude itſelf. From the grave 
can return, My favourite author * fays o 
ſubje&; *©* reaſon deſerts us at the brinkq 
grave, and can give no further intelly 
Revelation is not wholly filent ; but where 
ſon quits us, revelation ſteps in to our aid. 
may not hope ſuggeſt, what revelation do 
confute, that the union of ſouls may ſtill re 


and infirmities, may have our part in thet 
tention and kindneſs of thoſe who have iu 
their courſe and are now receiving their rel 
1 muſt not forget to acquaint your L. 1 
that the fears Lady Bruce had contracted i 


were in conſequence of diſputes ſhe had 


Jever am 15 
your Ladyſhip's 
affectionate and 
'' obliged friend, 


f 


MAT 


Dr. Johnſon. 
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m Mr. LEw1s, to Sir JAMEs BRUCE. 


EAR SIR, „ Geneva. 


Y Lord already wrote to you himſelf, con- 
nz the propoſal Lord Dacres made his 
ver ſiſter, but, fearful ſo great a match 
blind her to his imperfections, by his deſire 
to give you a further account of him. 
hen Mr. Trueman was informed of his 

ſhip's addrefling Lady Harriet, he acquaint- 


Aion with him. In this he was not aQtu- 
by reſentment, on account of his conduct 
elf. He has a ſoul ſuperior to ſuch. 
neſs, either as a man or a Chriſtian, I am 
to find Mr, Bruce ſpeaks ſo highly of Mr. 
man, The account he has given of your 
3s filled me with the moſt ſincere and per- 
J. He muſt fulfil your every wiſh—l lay 
my pen, to indulge in idea your happineſs ; 
Id man's tears pay a tribute to his ſatisfacti- 
When my old friend Mr. R recom- 
ed Mr, I'rueman to me, he faid, that 
withſtanding what had happened between 
Dacres and him, yet he was bolder than 
ho had not courage to anſwer for one of 
lends to the tyrant Dionyſius. I am not 
, added he, of bringing reproaches on my- 
or vouching for my friend, who, notwith- 
ing his extraordinary talents, poſſeſſes that 

K 3 8 modeſty, 


$ with every circumſtance of his former 
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modeſty which a Latin author honour, hi 
name of ingenuous.” One evening, ui 
were ſitting on a bench in the Traalle h 
my Lord begged Mr. Trueman would id 
every thing he knew of Lord Dacres; ay 
ded, if he thought us worthy of his conſid 
would alſo be obliged to him, to Acqua 
with his own hiſtory, as he was perſuade 
muſt be ſomething very ſingular in it; and 
he had never by birth been deſigned for th 
of life which he now appeared in. Mr. J 
man bowed, and immediately began as fol 
« My real name is not Trueman. I 
myſelf under the neceſſity of reſigning it, 
a change of fortune, as it would have | 
like an inſult to my great relations, and be 
haps an obſtruction to my ſucceſs ; it is ſul 
for me, that whenever I am diſcovered, it 
be in circumſtances at which ey, not | 
be aſhamed. My birth and connexions att 
deſpicable; but from different cauſes, I 
myſelf, at fifteen years of age, in a very d 
dent ſituation, after having been bred up i 
reateſt affluence. + Þ 

« Fortune-ſhines upon ſome men, as ti 
ſhines upon the inhabitants of the frigid! 
who enjoy its luſtre a few months, and at 
ſcured in darkneſs the reſt of the year. 
„ Young as I was then, I reflected mus 
had an excellent tutor, and the differentl 
ſors at the univerſity, where I had ſtudieſ 
noured me ſo far, as to give me a great 
ter for my application and literary talent. 
if I had any merit, I owed it principally 
inſtructions of a mother, from whole {entil 
I acquired any little knowledge I may pu 
Upon our deſiring him to acquaint vs"! 
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met ſhe had inſtructed him, he modeſtly de- 
ec it, by ſaying it would be tedious; but up- 
ny Lord's entreating it, he proceeded as fol- 
s: J was an only child; my father was a 


ſed between pleaſure, and purſuits he had 
ered into with the view of bettering his for- 
but in the end, proved the deſtruction of 


My mother was tremblingly alive to every 
„ that could ſuggeſt any means for my in- 

ction, or guarding me from any dangers. 
om the time 1 became capable of reflection, I 


command my paſſions, and to ſhare my plea- 
es with others, was the only conduct which 
d promiſe me happineſs: and by rules like 
ſe has all my paſt life been governed; my 
ef care has been to keep my mind compoled 
j undiſturbed ;. that in every accident which 
el me, I might have power to exert my rea- 

„ and give my judgment its fair ſcope. My 
able parent dreaded the learning of the 

ools; and the effect which their endleſs dif- 
tions might ha ve on my mind. Thoſe who 
not born to alter the opinions of the age they 
e in, ought always to reſpe& them, ſo long 
leaſt as they are conſiſtent with virtue. She 
refore ſent me, notwithſtanding her prejudi- 
, to an univerſity with my tutor, but took 
cial care, at the ſame time, to inſtru me 
elf, and to implant in me ſuch principles as 
on not be eradicated by the ſophiſtry of my 
mers... mw 
Mr. Locke, my dear fon, ſaid ſhe, has 
ſy judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed, and conciſely diſ- 


. 


of the world, whoſe time was much en- 5 


5 taught by her, that to reſtrain my deſires, 


poſed, the various purſuits of human knows 
in his gencral diſcuſſions of the ſciences; wii 
object of which can fall within the comp 
the underſtanding ;. being comprehended eithe 
the nature of things, the duties of mural a9 
or the uſe of the ſigns, by which our knowle 
of either is acquired and communicated, 

Nature, ſaid ſhe, gave us curiofityto ent 
our minds to enquiry, but ſhe never intended 
to be the principal, far leſs the ſole objet 
our application; the true and proper objed 
which is, a conſtant improvement in vn 
% If I ſtudy, (ſays Montaigne) it is for no of 
ſcience, than what treats of the know lech 
myſelf, and inftruas me how to live and( 
well.” The goodneſs of things (ſhe told me 
comparative, and this does not only hold int 
pect of extenſiveneſs, but likewiſe in reſpe@ 
dignity, character, and all kinds of perfe& 
If we ſtudy aſtronomy (ſaid ſhe) it will open 
mind, and alter our judgment with regard tot 
magnitude of extended being. 
But chriſtianity produceth an univeh 
greatneſs of ſoul, Philoſophy may increaſe 
views in every reſpect, but chriſtianity erte 
them beyond the light of nature. The gol 
is a ſyſtem of ſo refined a philoſophy, ſo exalt 
a wiſdom, and the divine characters that ſhi 
in it, are ſo conſpicuouſly Jegible, that n 
thing but the darkeſt ignorance, and the black 
corruption, can hinder us from readiug the 
As we are ſenſible that, next to the knon eh 
of the Deity, that of ourſelves, and the obj 
that ſurround us, are of moſt importance; 
ought to trace out the relation by which 0 
endleſs chain of beings is connected, in one ha 
monious plan; to ſtrain all our thoughts to 


ſublime end, viz. that in the moral world, 1 
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be concord and union be preſerved, which 
niſh a contemplative ſpirit in the harmonious 
ion of the heavens, in the unvariable ſeries 
exſons, in the regulations and embelliſhment 
the corporeal world. . 
« Can you look upon yourſelf, ſaid ſhe, as a 
t of this wonderful univerſe, without being 
reſted in its perfections, and without endea- 
wring rather to increaſe, than to disfigure its 
auties? Can you conſider yourſelf as a mem- 
rof the human race, without feeling a pow- | 
u inclination of ſympathetic love to your 
ten, without making their happineſs your 
1, and without chearfully performing the du- 
5 that our common nature, our common 
nts, our common prejudices, and expeCati- 
b preſcribe to you. Theſe my dear fon, 
ud be the objects of your obſervation and re- 
ch, Inſtead of miſpending your time on 
th inſignificant points as engroſs the ſtudies of 
je men, who call themſelves philoſophers ; 
ur endeavours ſhould be to inveſtigate the true 
ture of things, to diſcover what relation they 
ar to one another, and to human nature in 
ticular; and by what applications they may 
come beneficial, or obnoxious :' that we ma 
nid evils, and obtain all the felicity Provi- 
ice deſigns us. If the world would once make 
lcrifice of prejudice: to reaſon, how plainly 
ud they diſcover, that there is but one great 
U intereſting ſcience in the world, the know- 
ge of human nature, and its relation to the 
me: whatever branch of knowledge has no 
medion with this, is below the attention of 
ational and immortal being: and the ſtudy of 
Mernal nature, is uſeful only ſo far as it contri- 
{ts to this end; for which purpoſe it is only 
5 requiſite - 
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requiſite to obferve carefully the various phe 
mena of nature, together with their cauſe 
objects.“ In this manner did my excellent! 
rent inſtruct me. In the diſtreſſed ſituation 
which I found myſelf, at ſo early an age, [x 
even then have borne the way wardneſs of! 
own fortune with ſome degree of  fonituff 
But it made me accuſe the malignity of fu 
when I knew myſelf the innocent cauſe of y 
happineſs to that beſt of mothers. This exc 
lent parent, in the courſe of her applications| 
me, had humbled herſelf more than I can en 
now bear to think of; but had always met vi 
the moſt diſcouraging repulſes. The firſt y 
was unkind to her, influenced the reſt : ſuch 
the nature of a man, that whoever refuſe 
a favour, is unwilling it ſhould be done you 
any other. And few liſten without a deſire 
conviction, to thoſe who adviſe. them to ſpy 
their money or intereſt; Theſe . mortificati 
my mother's tenderneſs for me had conceal 
leſt it ſhould hurt my mind: but the habit 
reflection, ſhe had taught me, opened my exe 
I oftened ſurpriſed her in tears; which ſhe 
preſſed, to encourage me to a fortitude ſhe ſee 
unequal to herſelf: I informed myſelf of! 
ſufferings. It has been obſerved, that men k 
their reſpe& for you, in proportion to the] 
vours beſtowed on them: but, perhaps as fe 
know how to give with delicacy, as to rect! 
with proper gratitude, In the very few favout 
we at that time received from our relations, tit 
debaſed the coin of kindneſs, by the alloy of c 
tempt; and performed their acts of friend(h1 
as if they were giving alms. Poverty is often a 
companied with the loſs of reputation. 10 
are ignorant of the world, who ſux pale half i 
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| reports of men, are the; conſequences of 
ir bad conduct. There are not perhaps. 
re wretches deſerted by their friends, becauſe 
ey are unworthy 'of their countenance and 
endſhip, than becauſe their misfortunes make 
em ſtand too much in need of, and renders 
tem too much dependent upon, that friendſhip. 
This laſt was our caſe ; but as I could not brook 
ethoughts of it, nor that my mother ſhould 
e (lighted, and far leſs could ſuffer the idea 
being a burthen to her, I therefore left my 
ative country: but not before I had made an 
tempt to ſerve myſelf, with an uncle, whoſe 
"ly ſon was then going under the care of my 
umer tutor, Mr. R, to Geneva, to ſtudy 
here for ſome time. I called at his houſe, was 
cuſed admittance, in a ſurly manner, by thoſe 
ery ſervants, who uſed before, to ſhew me the 
moſt reſpect. So true it is, that the porter 
fa great man's gate is a kind of barometer, by 
ich you may diſcover the warmth, or cold- 
e of his maſter's friendſhip. I afterwards 
rote to hira a letter, ſoliciting him to permit 
ne to attend my couſin abroad; which favour, 
It he would grant, I ſhould. ever conſider it as 
te greateſt that could be beſtowed on me. 
This requeſt I hardly imagined he could with 
Propriety have refuſed me, as before the loſs of 
nj father and fortune, it had been agreed mu- 
ally by our parents that we ſhould go toge- 
lier; and my couſin had been congratulated 
yon the improvement and advantage he would 
receive from our connection. Pardon, my Lord, 
lis apparent vanity ; I only mention it in order 
b account for my relations unnatural conduct. 
My couſin envied, therefore hated me, and all 
my 
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my efforts, in my happier days, could new 
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conquer his averſion. And perhaps the appn | 
bation my conduQ demanded, even from hin 
excited ſtill more his diſlike; and the ref 
tion that others approved it, alſo was intolers 
to him. e 
| It is commonly, that the juſteſt divideg 
nature has given us of her favours, is that 
ſenſe, for there are few or none who are not con 
tent with their own ſhare; And of thoſe v 
ha ve an inferior underſtanding, few care to co 
feſs it, even though they have a ſecret feelin 
and admonition of the difference: and will new 
forgive thoſe, whom they ſuſpect know the 
| Ignorance. On the contrary, we are alway 
willing to find an excuſe for that perſons's folly 
who applauds us: but it is utterly impoſſible fo 
us to love thoſe we deſpiſe, or thoſe we thin] 
deſpiſe us. You remember the fable of th 
four merchants, who went to the fair to ſel 
beauty, birth, dignity, and wit; all of what 
_ diſpoſed of their merchandize, except the laſt, 
J was then ſo ignorant of the world, as t( 
ſuppoſe, that when our equality was deftroje 
by my loſs of fortune, that we could be 1 
longer rivals. In this I was miſtaken. I mt 
with a downright refuſal, couched under tit 
ungenteeleſt terms. It was to this effect: 2 
quainting me that all my couſin's attendants welt 
already provided: but told me, that if I chok 
to be a ſchool-maſter, there was a vacancy al 
To this letter, your Lordſhip may be 
| eve, I returned no anſwer. I found, howevth 
ſome relief in being freed from that viciſſitua 
of hopes and fears, which had for ſome tis 
held my mind in the moſt racking ſuſpent; 


and,; 
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ad, with a kind of gloomy ſatisfaction, reſign- 
el myſelf to the bitterneſs of my fate. I went 
o Mr. R——, whom I have already mentioned 
yas my former tutor, and was to attend my 
couſin abroad. I acquainted him with the bad 
ſocceſs of my negociations. The good man 
bed tears over me; * My dear child, ſaid he, 
ou ate ill calculated for the world; you have a 
juſt way of thinking, a ſincere heart, and great 
Keulibility; three unfortunate qualities to one 8 
in your ſituation. You remember what the 
poet {ay's, ; HR | e 


[f you have children, never give them knowledge, 
Twill ſpoil their fortune: fools are all the faſhion, 


The man who bids faireſt as candidate for any 
ofice, where the public is principaily concern- 
ed, is not he whoſe talents raiſe an idea of 
weriority, but he whoſe mediocrity begets re- 
pet,” Mr. R then aſked me what I pro- 
poſed doing for myſelf? I anſwered, that I was 
&termined to be no longer a burthen to my mo- 
ther; and would ſpare her tender heart a recital 
of this laſt cruel uſage, and would go ſome- 
where abroad, Young as I was then, I conſi- 
(ered, that there can be no country where a ra- 
mal man may not receive improvement, or an 
imeſt one, be happy. | 0 


All places that the eye of Heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens. 


per 
/ 


My ſelf. love had been deeply wounded by the 
mortifications. I had undergone ; and as great 


Elicacy always ſuffers. moſt, ſo it enjoys moſt 
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by its own refleQtions. Mr. R—— told me he 
would give me a recommendatory letter to Mon. 
ſieur B, at Paris; and that as he had n, 
near relation, and loved me as his ſon; that ho 
would give me, until I was enabled; to provid 
for myſelf ſufficiently, to ſupport and finiſh ny 
education: and that he made no doubt I ſhoull 
make ſuch a figure in life, as would put to the 
bluſh, thoſe who had been ſo much wanting 
themſelves, as to renounce: me. Before ye 
parted, he gave me the following advice, [ 
every part of your education, ſaid he, I hays 
often told you, to enquire after firſt principle, 
Be diligent in purſuit of learning, but ſparing 
in the uſe of it: and be ſure to conceal a goo 
part of your abilities, and your acquirements, ſo 
long as you are in a ſubordinate ſtation.” He 
deſired me not to be ,difcouraged ; and told me 
the Athenians raiſed a noble ſtatue to the me- 
mory of Æſop, and placed a /lave on the pe- 
deſtal, that men might know, the way to ho- 
nour was open to all. But, my dear chill, 
ne ver let ambition render you forgetful of your 
important concerns; you may recollect the Ro. 
mans worſhipped Virtue and Honour for gods; 
on which account they built two temples, which 
were ſo ſituated, as none could enter the temple 
of Honour without paſſing through that of Vi- 
tue.” Mr. R, alſo urged to me the neceſ 
ſity of attending to exterior accompliſhments 
„We are often, ſaid he, by ſuperficial man 
ners, induced to love thoſe, whom we canndt 
eſteem ; as we are ſometimes, from inconteſt 
ble evidences of merit, compelled to eſteem 
' thoſe we cannot love. When neas depended 

on the favour of the queen, upon whoſe coil 
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he was driven, his divine protectreſs thought 
tim not ſufficiently ſecured againſt a repulſe, by 
his piety and bravery : but decorated him for 
the interview with ſupernatural beauty.” After 
, thouſand kind inſtructions we parted, -having | 
ettled a regular correſpondence. I ſet out for 
Paris, waited on Monſieur D——, to whom I 
preſented Mr. R——%s letter, which procured 
me a favourable reception: and my diligence 
and application, perhaps, procured me the eſ- 
teem of this reſpectable gentleman ; which un- 
toubtedly facilitated the diſtinctions that I have 
fnce been honoured. with from the literary 
world, The Graces are coy, and he muſt 
court them in earneſt, who expects to obtain 
their favours. When a certain &ing aſked Eu- 
did the mathematician, whether he could not 
explain his art to him in a more compendious 


road to geometry: other things may be ſeized 
by arms, or purchaſed with money, but know- 
ledge can only be gained by ſtudy. After five 
years, in which time, I had applied myſelf with 
the greateſt diligence to the moſt abſtruſe ſci- 
ences, as well as recreative paſtimes, and out- 
ward embelliſhments, opportunities, which the 
beneficence of Mr. R had procured me, 
equal to that which any man of fortune could 
have had, he wrote to me, that the Duke of 
A—— had deſired him to look out for a gentle» 
man to travel with his ſon; requiring ſuch. qua- 
lifications as humanity does not confer : my 
good old tutor, being partial, recommended me, 
| only mention this particular, to account for 
bis Grace's having made fo large a ſettlement 
en me, in caſe I had ſtaid three years with 


manner? he anſwered, that there was no royal 
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Lord Dacres; to wit, one thouſand pounds 
annum, when with him, and five hundred ; 
year, to be continued afterwards for life. | 
conſequence of this agreement, I met his Lord. 
ſhip in Paris; and ſoon developed his charaQer, 
I found he was an infidel, and ſacrificed every 
thing to his paſſions; that he had a very fingy. 
lar diſpoſition, was full of whims, often added 
in an unaccountable manner, and that nobody 
- (but himſelf) had the key of his irregular con- 
duct. I have ſince been informed, that his 
mother had humoured him from his-infancy, at 
the expence of her judgment : that he had never 
known what it was to be contradicted ; and faid 
it was only for the vulgar to be incumbered 
with the trammels of reaſon: He fets up for 
an univerſal man, becauſe he has a ſmall: tinc- 
ture of every ſcience; and believes himſelf. able 
to decide in every thing; and that he is a pro- 
found lawyer, a great general; and a moſt con- 
ſummate politician : add to all this, he is equal 
intoxicated with his own opinions, and the in- 
fallibility of his ſyſtems, as a bonze is of the 
wer of his amulets, which he diſtributes to his 
thankful believers. 
« It is a fatal arrogance in men, to- make 
their obſervations merely upon the microcoſm 
of themſelves, and to believe that no other per- 
fon has the power of perceiving what they can- 
not ſee, and to confine the activity of the human 
intetle& without the narrow bounds of theit 
own knowledge. We may as juſtly think, that 
a man's ſpan is the meaſure of infinite ſpace, di 
that the hollow of-his hand is the meaſure of al 
matter, as that his underſtanding is the meaſure 


of all truth. 
: ( Pede 


— 


. People of any taſte or genius, are at a loſs 


with thoſe that have neither. But, if we wi 
enjoy the kindneſs of others, we muſt endure 
their follies ; and thoſe who cannot * 
themſelves to withdraw from ſociety, muſt, (even 
in an independent ſituation) be content to pay a 
tibute of their time, to a multitude of diſagree- 
able engagements. ; 
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live, I believe, in ſuch an age, that more gooe 
may be done by ſeeming to relax a little, than 
ſurely reaſonable to uſe,, For it would be folly 
procured; for though we may feel the greateſt 
Gaiety becomes only criminal, when it diſſipates 


our attention, from the principal ends of life. 


quainted with all ſorts of amuſements: for this 
reaſon no doubt, becauſe his view being to in- 
kratiate his pupil with all degrees, he judged 
the moſt likely way to ſucceed, would be to fur- 
nſh him with ſuch real and ſeeming talents, as 


egree of perſons. 


live into man's heart, you muſt enter into his 
Pleaſures.” And it is a common maxim, and 


that a perſon can inggatiate himſelf, with ſuch as 
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how to employ themſelves, when in na | 


« 1 conſidered it my duty to fall in, as much 
45 poſſible, with Lord Dacres* humour: we 


by tritneſs of behaviour. Such arts, when 
they include neither guilt nor meanneſs, it is 
to want that approbation, that can be fo eaſily _ 
concerns, we ought not to be above the leaſt. 


The author of II Cortigiano, or the Courtier, 
makes it neceſſary, that his pupil ſhould be ac- 


might ſuit the particular taſte of ev ry rank and 


* Sir John Vanbrugh fays, « if you would ö 


received opinion, that it is to little purpoſe, 


they cannot accompany in their amuſements. 1 
| | therefore 
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therefore applied myſelf, with the utmoſt dil. 
gence, to attach my Lord, if poſſible, to me, by 
| facrificing my time, and paying every. attention 
1 poſſibly could to him. He at firſt was grealy 
pleaſed with me: he had expected to find in 
me, a ſevere cenſor, and an aukward man. My 
youth and appearance flattered him, that I would 
be no enemy to his pleaſures, and that I ſhoul 
prove an agreeable companion to him. For 
ſome time we agreed very well ; but there were 
many things I greatly diſapproved. of, yet paſſed 
over, leſt I ſhould inſtill a habit into him, di 
- hearing good advice, without paying attention to 
it; or with an actual intention of not following 
it; or, what is worſe, with a defign to elude its 
force. Is not this, continued he, addrefling 
himſelf to me, the caſe with moſt young peo- 
ple, agitated by their paſſions, whoſe indiſcreet 
friends are continually peſtering them with ther 
advice, at times when they are not capable df 
liſtening to it. We ſhould not be prodigal of 
truth, but reſerve it for critical and deciſive 0c 
caſions, when it ſhould be repreſented in all it 
force; by which means it is moſt likely to be 
productive of the deſired effects.” I however, 
inſinuated to his Lordſhip, that neither vicious, 
nor even innocent. pleaſures, that are communi 
cated by the ſenſes, can ever give ſatisfaction to 
a rational man, who, by a clearer reaſon, di- 
covering their vanity and inſufficiency, will no 
unprofitably waſte his affections upon them 
but the pleaſures of virtue, which are conveyed 
to the mind by reflection, are accompan 
with a charming force, which confirms 4 
wiſe man, in the practice af them. Now m 
Lord, added I, as this is the caſe, the great 
| | | e 
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concern a man ought to have, is to labour to 

zin ſuch a ſteadineſs of mind, ſuch a method 
ol reaſonable thinking, as may not be capable of 
any interruption. When this is obtained, he 
muſt endeavour, with the greateſt diligence, to 


IN | # 
y preſerve the mind in this happy ſtate. To this 
d end we muſt not be leſs watchful over innocent, 


than over vicious recreations; leſt an over ea- 
erneſs in the one does not amuſe, or lead us 
inſenſibly to the other: for the thoughts being 
once unfixed, it is not eaſy to ſettle them again; 
and the affections being by degrees diſengaged 
from their proper objects, will be in danger of 
betaking themſelves to falſe and triffing ones. 
But ſuch reaſoning with Lord Dacres, had no 


5 effect: he had a moſt diſſolute ſet of compani- 
. ons; but as he had no ſtandard of excellence in 
4 


himſelf, he could not be hurt by diſpoſitions 
imilar to his own. | | . 


"Tis meet Ig 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes 
For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſubdued, 


| repreſented to him, that familiarity with peo- 
ple of low education, has an obvious tendency 
to hurt us in the eſteem of men of ſuperior rank 


mate of our tempers and diſpoſitions, from thoſe 
with whom we aſſociate, and, in conſequence 
of this, avoid the parties that thus debaſe them- 
eyes. The diſcovery, however, of an emi- 
nent ſuperiority, prevailed with him ſo far, as 
really to like what he only pretended to ſuffer, 
the converſation of the loweſt of mankind, 
This is often the caſe with people of ſuperior 
Ts abilities 


and knowledge; who naturally make an eſti- 
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abilities to his Lordſhip. The vanity of the 
wiſeſt, conſequently is the comfort of the fo. 
iſh, and ſeems to be given as an alloy to fue. 
rior underſtandings, like cares to ſuperior bh 
tions; to preſerve a ſort of equality to mankind, 
When I found my remonſtrances ineffeQual, | 

_ endeavoured tu let him perceive in my whole 
countenance, that I felt a kind of horror at his 
connexions; as to repeat admonitions, would 
ſerve only to weaken the force of their im- 
preſſion on his mind, This was our ſitua- 
tion, when one evening, taking a walk in 
the Thuilleries, we met two young ladies, 
ſimple in their dreſs, but elegant in their ap- 
pearance. The firſt had an air of nobility; in 
every part of her behaviour there was ' fome- - 
thing pleaſing and graceful, and without being 
a perfect beauty, ſhe had certain regular and 
diſtinguiſhing graces, that adorned. ber whole 

- perſon ; her large blue eyes, were at once 
| Piercing and tender; her hair light, and her 
| countenance highly animated. The other, who 
appeared rather older, was not barely beautiful, 
but had diffuſed all over her perſon that ſweet 
charm of the je ne ſpai quoi, fo much more pow- 
erful than even beauty itſelf; and were Venus to 
de pictured, this young lady might have fur- | 

niſhed the model. : - 5 
We gazed with extaſy upon theſe lovely 
objects, and traced them to their home, We 
were informed they were the daughters of 2 
Scotch gentleman, who having embarked his 
fortunes with thoſe of the houſe of Stuart in 
1715, had been obliged to renounce his native 
country, and had forfeited his eſtate to the 
crown, We were farther told, that he had 
eſpouſed an Italian lady of high birth, gay 
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htely dead, leaving him theſe two daughters, 
' who were the ſolace of his life; being young 
women of the moſt amiable characters, and the 
moſt accompliſhed ladies in Paris. „ 
Jord Dacres ſaid to me, Do, my friend, 
lt us get acquainted with them; you have 
often lamented my connexions with women of 
bad character. By ſeeing them, my manners 
will be poliſhed, I ſhalt be a lover of Virtue, 
and one of her ſtricteſt votaries.“ „ 85 
« | ſmiled at his enthuſiaſm for theſe charm- 
ing women, and found it more than equalled in 
my own breaſt ; and though I knew that love 
had a malignant power over the mind, and that 
its faſcinations are irreſiſtible, yet I agreed to 
his requeſt; and enquired with whom they were 
connecten. e n 
Upon my return, Lord Dacres, though 
impatient for my intelligence, gave me a hearty 
ſalute, thanked me a thouſand times, and ſaid 
that I was his deareſt friend, before he would 
ſuffer me to ſpeak. There are ſeveral ways of 
acquiring the favour of the great. I hat of vir- 
tue is uncertain, that of flattery is not infallible ; _ 
— of contributing to their pleaſures is alto-— 
gether o. ; | De 
His acknowledgments were redoubled when 
told him, that they were commonly twice a 
week at Madame De Dufen's, who keeps her 
houſe open, to a meeting of the literati. That 
Madame Le Grande, a lady whom I had known, 
vas their moſt intimate acquaintance; that 1 
had been with her, who had promiſed to pre- 
ſent us to them that very evening. We were 
introduced accordingly : the houſe is in the - 
ſuburbs of Paris; we walked through a * 8 
' | ong 
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long garden, at the end of which, we were s; 
retired as if we had been a league from town 
The houſe was thatched, and had the appear- 
ance of a hut. The floor was covered with 
ruſhes, wrought into the prettieſt mat; and 
the walls decorated all round with the fineſt 
flowers and ſhells. The upper part of the room 
was encloſed as an aviary, with reeds made by | 
the young ladies; in which were all kind of birdz, 
who ſeemed to 'vie with each other, by their 
ſongs, to return their charming miſtreſſes thanks 
for their elegant habitation. on. 
„The old gentleman was very courteous, 
and had every appearance that indicated his 
having ſeen. better days. Diſcretion and dignity 
appeared in the young ladies? behaviour; they 
talked with judgment, and under the. propriety 
of ſeeming ſimplicity, was diſcovered much good 
' ſenſe. Their ſilence promiſed intelligence; and 
pet when they ſpoke, they never diſappointed 
the expectations of the company. 
„Lord Dacres was more aſtoniſhed than 
you can well imagine; their converſation was ſo 
different from what he had been accuſtomed to 
hear from women, that he began to believe 
them to be of a different ſpecies. 9 
6 After ſome heſitation, he at laſt ventured 
to aſk Miſs Ogilvie, if ſhe was fond of paint- 
ing ; that we were going to the Chartreuſe, to 
ſee a picture of Le Sceur's; and, if agree- 
able to the young ladies and . Madame Le 
Grande, - ſhould have the honour of attending 
them. A 
* They obligingly accepted his invitation; 
and Miſs Ogilvie ſaid, © I ſuppoſe the piQure 
your Lordſhip means, is that of the * 
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+is, in the opinion of the judges, equal to any 
compoſition extant, for the paſſions and fine 
thoughts. The only fault Le Scœur has been 
charged with by the connoiſſeurs, was in his 
trperies; the folds are reckoned mean and un- 
natural,” My Lord, could only anſwer, that 
was the picture he meant, but he hoped to be 
further entertained by her agreeable obſervations 
pon it, As my Lord had attached himſelf to 
the eldeſt, I fell into chat with miſs Fanny, 
whoſe taſte and judgment in painting I found not 
inferior to her ſiſter's. . Ht: 
« She admired ſome pieces; made obſerva- 
tons on others, named the artiſts, whoſe {kill or 
manner ſhe was acquainted with, and mentioned 
; few of their capital pieces. I could not help 
ting aſtoniſhed to hear two young ladies, who, 


o 


private manner, ſpeak with ſo much judgment, 
of thoſe arts, which it uſually only -fa/ls to the 
lot of people of rank and foftune to converſe in 
tte ſtyle of connoiſſeurs.” tb fe es 
* Upon our return home, I found my Lord 
(ute in raptures. I ſaid nothing to him; vio- 
int paſſions are no more to be appeaſed by words 
kan a hurricane. I only took care to throw 
Into my converſation the high reſpe& I had for 
lee ladies; and acquainted him that their mo- 
ther had been of the Albani family. That al- 
tough the Italian ladies had been in general 
informed, till of late years that they had a 
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ady muſt have been an exception to that ob- 
eryation, as her daughters had been educated 
I herſelf; that ſhe had rendered them perfect 
ſtreſſes of the French, Italian, and Spaniſh 

8 languages; 


* 


| zpprehended, had been brought up in ſuch a 


rater intercourſe , with the French; yet this 
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| languages; and capable of reading the Iliad of 
Homer, the Georgics of Virgil, and Terence, 
Plays, in the original. In muſic, poetry, and 
painting, they both compoſed, and performed i 
admiration, My Lord interrupted me, by fy, 
ing, This is too much ;” and I firmly belies 
ed him: it would have anſwered the unworty 
| purpoſes of his ſoul better had their perſong 
E charms been unattended by their other perſedi. 
b ons. I obſerved him abſent, gloomy, thought 
| ful: I was determined to watch him, that be 
| might not put any ſcheme in practice again 
theſe charming creatures. We waited on then 

by appointment a few days afterwards; an 

mY were received as before, with the greateſt com 
1 placency by the old gentleman. We nen 
ſhewn into a gallery ſupported by two rows 0 
pillars, with wreaths of flowers twining rounſ 
them, exquiſitely painted by theſe lovely artiſt 

at the upper part of the room was a family 
picture; the old man pointing to that of his de 
ceaſed wife, who was included in it, ai 

« There, young gentlemen, was the moſt beau 

tiful and accompliſhed woman of her age: tl 

beſt and worthieſt of her ſex. When ſhegy 
me her hand, ſhe was young, lovely, and high 
born; graced every company, and beighten 

the brilliancy of the court at Florence: beg 
ever ſhe appeared, all others, ſeemed, by a 1 
tural impulſe, to feel her ſuperiority; and 
when ſhe converſed, ſhe had the art of inſpiti 
47 all with an eaſe which they never knew befor 
me joined to the moſt perfect politenels ti 
moſt chearful gaity ; was free from reſtraint 
boldneſs; always gentle, yet never /infeno 
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1. in the Bois de Boulogne, L had the good 
lde to ſave her, and her brother's life, at the 


e liked her deliverer ; and ſacrificed: all the 
urs and grandeur ſhe was intitled to by her 
, for the humble lot, and domeſtic cares, 
ding confined circumſtances.“ After giv- 
hat e ge ſo juſtly due to ſuch excellence, we 
red the other pictures: between each pillae | 
; one—L admired in garticular, that gf a 
igel, in which was repreſented,the extremi- 
miſery and low nature, not foul and bur- 
e, like Michael-Angelo Caravagio; not 
te, circumſtantial, and laborious, like the 
h painters. The old gentleman aſked, us, 
e admired his daughter's paintings ſo much, 
were fond of muſic, as they are ſiſter - arts 
our anſwering in the affirmative. the young 


7 off played on ſeveral different inſtruments, 
WY erwards ſung a duette; Miſs Ogilve ex- 
in brillancy, and variety of {kill ; Miſs 


in art, where no art appeared; and for 
degant ſimplicity, and truly pathetic ex- 
on, which cannot be defined. In fhort, 
ord, were I to repeat the hundredth part 
jeſe ſiſters? perfections, I ſhould not only 
ps put your patience to the teſt ; but lead 
0queſtion the truth of my aſſertions. Let 
lice to ſay, that without being in love with 
; [think them the moſt amiable, the moſt 
(liſhed, and the moſt perfect of their ſex. 
me eaſier in my mind, . judging Lord Da- 
would never darg to entertain the moſt diſ- 
thought of injuring ſuch exellence as the 
Opllvies. We are apt to believe preten- 
ncere, upon bare appearances, eſpecially 
gs where we would not dare to feign our- 
ol. J. L „ 


ud of my own: this produced an intimacy 8 
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ſelves. 8 7 too ſoon was undeceived, and 
this event, I learned this leſſon, which I © 
perhaps properly explain, without paying 
ſelf (what your Lordſnip and Mr. Lewis,! 
think)'too great a compliment: I will, how 
hazard an imputation of vanity, and acqy 
you that, as a man of ſenſe can eaſily oy 
à fool, becauſe his deſigns are'inconceivahl 
his adberfary's underſtanding ; ſo a fod 
ſometimes be too cunning for the fame red 
that is, becauſe he will conceive ſchemes ul 
could never enter into a wiſer head than his 
Counter-plotting an abfurd fellow, is like 
ing a left - landed fencer; you receive a wii 
becauſe it came in a direction from whence 
had no reaſom to expect it, and he gains 4 
tor only from his aukwardneſs. But to re 
to my ſtory: we had formed 'a' party to g 

St. Dennis, with Madame Le Grande, 
young ladies, and another of their acqu 
, B 
At twelve o'clock Mr. Ogilvie was not 
ring, and as we were to go, three and thre 
carriages, Madame Le Grande propoſed if 
_ ſet out firſt, and beſpeak dinner, as Miß ( 
vie could not be prevailed on to go, vil 
ſeeing her father. As I could not conceive 
defign, we ſet out, and arriving at St, De 
waited their arrival; but, after ſome I 
judge of our ſurprize when they did not aff 
Phe ſenſibility and anguiſh of heart of the] 
tle Fanny is not to be deſcribed; all her 
were for her father, apprehended he had 
taken Ul, as his having — fo long was unul 
My terrors were of a different nature. . 
turned immediately to Paris. When wel 
ed at Mr. Ogilvie's, an old ſervant ſaic, I 


Fd . 
/ 


„ 
— 
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„ Mis Fanny, you are come; where is 


Liled on. Miſs Ogilvie to follow us and not 
lub her father, as he was previouſly ac- 
ned with the jaunt. The diſtractien of 
Fanny, or my uneaſineſs, are not to be de- 
id, I had juſt preſence of my mind to tell 


ſiſter's abſence to her father, until I ſhould 
nd endeavour to uriravel this myſtery. _ 

vent to Madame Le Grande's : her peo- 
Lid ſhe was gone a jaunt. to England, and 
her baggage had been ſent off the night be- 
Atrifling gratuity, made theſe, people, natu- 
communicative, betray their miſtreſs. I atked 
at manner her baggage was ko go. J hey an- 
ed it was directed to Naples, which they 


[returned to miſs Fanny, to unfold this 
ful tale, which ſtruck her with the greateſt 
gement. It appeared plain to us both, that. 
had been a pre- concerted ſcheme between 
ame Le Grande and Lord Dacres. Miſs 


ſie could not have been acceſſary to it, not 


ume Le Grande had always been. eſteemed 
lan of a very reſpectable character] Mr. 
It had a great regard for her, and ſhe had 
ſibed a medicine for him the night before, 
Low alarmed us, as he continued ſtill in- 
e. I returned immediately to her houſe, 
ulcovered that, the day before, ſhe had 
aled a ſleeping potion. Fhis we made no 
ſhe had adminiſtered to the Poor old man. 
Jician, was ſent for, a friend of the fa- 


L 2 mily 
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| Ogilvie? my, maſter ijs quite delirious, and 
den calling out for you both, all day.” In 
„we found that Madame Le Grande had 


that it would be , prudent not to mention 


red was the ſea- port town oppoſite to Eng- 


g carried the ſmalleſt thing with her; yet. 


AE 


mix. 1 told him the cale ; and, after exp 
ing to Mifs Fanny the neceſſity of keeping 
matter ſecret, leſt it ſhould be prejudicial 
ſiſter's reputation, J ſet out, attended b 
I could diſcover nothing from our own hi 
hold, as Lord Dacres had only taken his 

de chambre, Dubois, with him. I folk 
them cloſe: it is unneceſſary for mei to 
to your Lordſhip, the particulars, which 
in the mouths of every one. Let it ſufße 
ſay I reſcued Miſs Ogilvie from the baſe d 
of Lord Dacres, and placed her with the 

teſs Gozzi, whom I had kept up a literary 
Teſpondence with, and who obliged the 
with a tranſlation of Terence. Miſs C 
acquainted me, that having been abſorby 
thought about her father, and vexed thei 
portunity had prevailed on her to leave 
though but for a few hours, ſhe did not 
ceive they were going a different road for 
time; when ſhe diſcovered it, they ſhut 
blinds of the carriage, and had prepoſſeſſ 
people on the road, that ſhe was Lord I 
ſiſter, whom he was carrying to her p 
My arrival at Naples happily rendered hi} 
| ſchemes abortive. Mr. Ogilvie recovered 
the doſe Madame Le Grande had given 
but remained inſenſible or ſtupid for ſome! 
which proved a very great bleſſing” to hi 
his daughter was by that time happily n 
to the duke D' Elbeuf. Madame Le V 
durſt not return to France. How much 

deceived in her charaQer!. Vou know the 
an, | * Þ 
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Proper deformity ſeems not in the fen 
So horrid as in woa. 


by, 


=. 
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end my life to fave -his, 1 did not 
ine he could doubt my courage, and re- 


aprice of every ruffian that ſhould think fit 
ballenge me; but if he were weary of his 
there were other means to end it, beſides 
point of my {ward,? : | 


4 * 


\ - 


ved the anſwer, when he ſhould be no 


nd his boy a mag of ſpirit; and regretted. 
er, by making this affair public, I had 


immediately wrote to Lord Dacres, that 8 
8 now ready to meet him, when and where 
leaſed, The following day. was fixed on.— . 
vithſtanding his Lordfhip's great deſire of 
untering me, yet fear intimidated him, and 

tood as much confoufded as Paris, when 

relented himſelf to fight Menelaus. The 
lays, i „ 
When I could not be honeſt 


derer yet was valiant. 


ly amuſed with the ſcene—he held out his 
5 L 3 hand 


Lord Dacres ſent me a challenge : as | had 


aa him an anſwer, that I had too much 
e ſor my life and honour, to ex poſe them at 


But finding his Lordſhip had miſrepreſented 
fair, [ acquainted him that I had written 
he Duke his father, to reſign the charge he 
intruſted me with; and that as ſoon as 1 


under my authority, I would not then re- 
tim the: ſatisfaction he was ſo eager for. 
n arrived: the contents were curious; the 

ealked, me, what the devil had J to do 

' '9 . 5 1 * | * 
bis ſon's gallantries? That he was happy 


„ whilſt I had raiſed Lord Dacres cha- 


my own; and alſo put an end to his ſer- 
yy FRET TRE T2 7 185 Fare % 
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hand to me, and ſaid « rend Trueman, 
all that has paſſed, L fove you too well, to 
you to death. Get me te pi 1 * my father's pj 
me leave to marr ry her; al the here. ty an Fi 
all our differences. Far 1 me, if 14 0 
love her,” s 
W ſmiled at this addreſs, and his lv 
was more lighted up by the torch of the fü 
than that of the God of Love; And then rety 
ed his Lordſhi my thanks for the regard 
had expreſſed fot my ſafety z but el 
| commiſſion fo the Lady, © ora any furs fe. conn 
tion with himfelf. Nay 
I ſhall never forgive viltding; further l 
my religion obliges me, and that extend | 
either to our confidence, or friendſhip. 
greateſt ſlavery is that of being obliged | to et 
thoſe who are "unworthy to command us. 
it is a kind of agreeahle ſervitude 0 be bl 
to thoſe whom we eſte em 
To According to my p uchi conn 
himſelf with People bad character, has 
right to cenie of ill ulage ; j or at left 
ſerves but little compaſſien: and 1 ſr 
company of that kind, they are wiſeſt w 0 ke 
eta at a Hide. he bugent Uhl 
preferred the ſmall are: iſland of Ithaca, whl 
he was free, and his aged wife to whom hel 
been married twenty years, to the enchanl 
iſland of the beautiful Calypſo, where he wd 
have been immortal and a ſlave. No . 
reward can ſupply, to a man of Konour, thel 
of fame; a refuſal argues no humility, as he 
thereby find the means of gratifying his vanl 
A philoſopher having refuſed a preſent trot 
great man, told his Vile who ee * bel 
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« that it was, becauſe he had his ambition: 
"+42 1} 


he great man had 4. eee ee 

WS |; i; almoſt needleſs to acquaint your Lord- 
dat the extraordinary accompliſhments 

beauty of Miſs Ogilvie, procured her the 
ation of all who ſaw her, under the pro- 
on of the Counteſs Gozzi, who perfectly 
"ed her: her mother's relations were happy 
acknowledge her, though they had ſlighted 
contemned that excellent woman, when 
e, for marrying Mr. Ogilvie, who was not 
inferior by birth, being the brother of a 
ich peer. Among Miſs Ogilvie's admirers, 
Duke D'Elbeuf was the ſucceſsful lover: it 
his father, who in 1736, digging a well at 
ſat at Portici, diſcovered Herculaneum: 

; marriage was ſoon announced to the world: 

d. Dacres, whoſe letters had been returned 
pened, found his pride | piqued, and his in- 
nion heightened by the difficulty he found 
mtifying it. He immediately left Naples, 
uling his ſtars, and imprecating vengeance on 
Mr. Filmer happened to ſup with me that 
ning: as I underſtood your Lordſhip's ſiſters 
under his mother's care, I ſhall repeat to 
hat he ſaid, when ſpeaking of his Lord- 


ar of condeſcenſion, ſeems io mark the ſu- 


. A proud man never ſhews his pride ſo - 
ch as when he is civil: but I received his ad- 
b ſo coldly, that it deprived him of the ad- 
Mages he wiſhed to take, and ſoon reduced 
o a level, which he had endeavoured ſo 
ti to deſtroy. „ 
The more I feel myſelf inclined to pay 
her attentions to others, the leſs can I bear to 
L4 have 


„He affronted me, ſaid he, with that | 
ent kind of politeneſs, which while it affe&s 


city on one ſide, and ſubordination on the 
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have them exacted from me: and he is one! 
ſeems to demand them. As he ſeems conk! 
his juſt pretenſions to reſpe& are ſo ver) 
putable, he is on that account the more get 
of deference: but to ſuch, I am never v 
prodigal of my complaiſance. We do note 
conſider him as great, whom our eyes ſhey 
to be little, whoſe follies and vices we ſhi 
bluſh to adopt. Fortune ſeems jealous of 
ture, and generally confines her favours to th 
of the leaſt merit, and feweſt accompliſhmen 
and ſhe is ſo fond of folly, that where ſhe { 
not find men fools, ſhe makes them. ſo. 
“J was going to accompany the Duke 
Dutcheſs to Paris, when my ever valuable 
revered friend, Mr. R, had recommen 
me to you.” Mr. Trueman then ſhewed u 
letter he had received from the Duke, in wh 
he acquainted him of his happineſs, and of 
Ogilvie and his daughter being at Naples 
letter contained reproaches for making him 
dependent on any one, when he knew he my 
command his fortune; and concluded with: 
invitation for my Lord and ſuite, to take 
their abode at Portici, when he went to Nip 
We leave this place to- morrow.—Farewel, 
worthy friend: my reſpects to all your famil 
am fearful of naming them. I ever am, 


my dear Sir, 
your faithful, 
humble fervant, 


Ld 


To Jans Lin 
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DEAR MADAM, | 


im become ſo fond of farming, that I have 
b great pleaſure read Dryden's Tranſlation of 
e Ceorgics. Sir James is an excellent landlord; 
does not rack, his tenants, but preſerves a 
oy medium. The farmers pay very dear for 
indulgence that ſome afford, in paying their 
18: this tenderneſs is almoſt always hurtful to 
m. Low rents are commonly ill-paid; when 
man pays a reaſonable rent for his farm, he 
ows he muſt work to procure it. This ne- 
lty for application is attended with the hap- 
e conſequences. The induſtry of the Dutch 
imputed to the ſterility of Holland, which re- 
res the ſtricteſt attention of the inhabitants 
procuring the neceſſaries of life. The ſame 
ſetvation may be extended to Venice and 
jenoa in Italy, Nuremberg in Germany, and 
woges in France. And in Arragon, former- 
the barrenneſs of the ſoil, rendered the people 
dy and courageous: oppoſed to Arragon 
ads Egypt, the fertility of which renders the 
Iabitants ſoft and effeminate. And the New 
alanders, from the eaſe with which the bread- 
te ſupplies their neceſſaries of food and rai- 
ent, are ſunk into ſupine indolence and debau- 
h. On the other hand, many poor farmers 
ler from the fear, that after they have exert- 
dl their induſtry to improve their ground, 

| Ls they 
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they will be turned out at the end of the lea 
or have their rents advanced: this lef 
their diligence, and make them fearful of 0 
tracting difficulties from their labour,” | 
It is the great misfortune of the laborious p: 
of our ſpecies, that people in ſuperior fiatin 
ſeldom think of their ſituation, and know (© | 
tle of the hardſhips they encounter, We 

landlords to act like Sir James, they would 
flect that their eaſe and wealth are entig 
owing to the inceſſant labour of theſe poor pe 
ple; in conſequence of this, they would tre 
them with humanity, His tenants ha ve alu 

found him conſiderate and good-natured. I 
failure of crops, the loſs of cattle,” or any e 
ſualties, have awakened his humanity and e 
cited his generoſity. He permits farmen, 
the ſons of farmers, to ſhoot. Who, { 
he, can have ſuch pretenſions to a ſhare of t 
game, as thoſe whoſe property are its ſuppon 

In this neighbourhood they make uſe of a 
inſtead of horſes, in labouring the ground; 
ing convinced (through Sir James's influene 
that Britain by following trade, and negledi 
agriculture (or ſuffering it to be engroſſed) 
likely to loſe both her trade and her people. Th 
number of horſes is ſo much increaſed ama 
people of all ranks, that they conſume as mut 
as would maintain the greateſt part of the ped 
ple in the kingdom. The calculations it- ſees 
Is, if a horſe conſumes - two buſhels. of com! 
week, 500,000 would conſume 6, 500, O00 qui 
ters, per annum; whereas all the people in Ed 
land uſe but 7, 500, ooo quarters. I am obi 
to leave off, — Farewell, my reſpeQable fri 
ever your affectionate, and obliged, * 
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0U aſk me ne produces ſo miny unhap- | 
marriages? Do 9 70 not proceed (like all 

other evils of life) om out paſſions gaining 
cendency over our reaſorr?”” The two great” 
igeriſtics of the human mind, ate reaſon” 
raſſion : and in all our correſ pondence have 
recommended the improvement and cultiva- 

of the former. Jam convinced that in the 
luftion of the paſſions, there is a certain re- 
i mechaniſm, Which 18 ſuſceptible of as ac- 


ite 2 diſquiſition as the laws of any part f 


Iral philoſophy. Did we make this, and the 
ations of nature in mind as well as in matter, 
ſtudy, it would render us moderate in all our 
5 upon Providence. General principles. 
Id be eſtabliſhed, as alſo particular rules, 
eby to judge of individuals; and a. kind of 
rj would be erected, We Mould be etlabled 
bo ourſelves better, to underſtand the. moral 
al as the natural world, and to leirt the 
able art of procuring happineſs, and avoiding 
Fry, The great uncertainty and inconſtancy | 
generally obſerved in mankind, ariſes doubt- 
from the influence of the paſſioti 4s ft 
proceed all their fancies and imaginatibis I 
b being ſo changeable and irregular, can 
| | never 


* 
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never produce regular ideas, any more th 
crooked line can be the meaſure of firaight g 
Virtue is not acquired without the utmoſt { 
and application, nor preſerved without the ge 
eſt vigilance and conſtancy of mind; With 
which we muſt make a thouſand miſtake 
the management of our affections and zverk 
fatal to our preſent tranquility and future 
pineſs; for we cannot forbear to love and offi 
according as our minds are imprefled with objet 
and if we are deceived, we ſhall love where 
ſhould hate, and hate where we ſhould love. II 
it is from ignorance we make falſe judgmeni 
one another. Sagacity in decyphering the 
characters of men, is extremely uſeful, but 


mankind attribute to reaſon what. ariſes f 
want of paſſion; and condemn that in one 
fon, they commend in another, While n 
look upon things ſuperficially, and do note 
niine into their cauſes, this muſt ever be 
caſe... Hence a miſerable hypochondric i 
labour under a double diſeaſe ;*the ws 
of his on bad feelings, and the external tori 
ef hatred and reproach. For how man] 
there, who will not allow ſuch a ſuffere 


have any diſeaſe, but contemptuoly cal 
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whim, va pours, & c. Such a judgment is not 
only unjuſt, but cruel : his diſorder may no more 
fer him to be merry, than the gout will per- 
mit another to dance. The adviſing ſuch a 
man to be chearful, is like- bidding the coward 
be courageous, a dwarf be taller, or to love 


where one feels indifference. 


All hearts alike, all faces cannot move, 

There'is a ſecret ſympathy in love; 

The pow'rful load-ftone cannot move a firaw, 

No more than hay the trembling needle draw. 
SeDLEY's Antony and Cleopatra. 2 


Is not the proper province of, reaſon to inveſ- 
gate the nature of things? for our affection and 
averſion always attending upon our efteem and 
diefteem, if theſe be built upon a falſe founda- 
tion, the others will be fixed upon wrong ob- 
jets, Ignorance and miſtake are fatal in the 
choice of good and evil; it therefore becomes 
neceſſary for every man to be able to diſtinguiſh. 
between the one and the other; to examine 
what effects will ariſe from his acting in any 
particular manner, to point out the beſt means 
of obtaining an end: and, in conſequence to 
check his temper, taſte, ard paſſions. - But 
theſe muſt ſtill be the impelling principles. of 
ation ; as life without the paſſions would not 
only be joyleſs and infipid, but quickly ſtagnate 
and be at an end. So juſt is the obſervation/of 
the poet, 3 7 7 


do man is form d, nought miniſters delight, 5 0 
But what his glowing paſſions can engage. 


: Yeune's Night Thoughts. 
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of truth; get a well grounded and firm belief, 
that every thing is under the controul and direc- 
tion of an almighty, wiſe, and good Being; it 
will enable us to maintain a | conſtant eveneſs 
and preſence of mind, a certain ſuperiority of 
ſoul, and poſſeſſion of ourſelves; It will lead us. 
to conform ourſelves to our condition of life, to 
acquire a habit of application in uſeful employ- 
ments, to culti vate in ourſelves à principle of 
uni verſal bene volence, and to prepare and for- 
tify out minds againſt the common and inevitable 

mittel of life . 
Now, if we conſider. the matter, we ſhall 
diſcover that life, unhappy as it appears, does 
not neceſſarily produce the great evils we thin 
fit to lament. The mortifications we meet with, 
proceed more from our ſanguine diſpoſitions, 
which lead us to expect what is not to be found, 
than from the miſeries we daily * 


ve w >» 
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Does it not become. neceſſary, for us to contract 
our views within the cirele of preſent probabi- 
ties, if we would inſure to ourſelves, that felicit x: 
we can only have a right to expect from thoſe. 
perſons or things in whom, or in which, we 
place our happineſs; and to attain ſuch juſt ideas 
of what we ought to expect from every one, 
that we mar dei be np ot Hndir 
compatible qualities in the ſame perſon, Let 
w alſo reflect that all advantages are attended 
vith diſadvantages. * An univerſal compen- 
« ſation prevails in all conditions of being and 
« exiſtence; and it is ſcarce poſſible for us, by 
our moſt chimerical wiſhes, to form the idea 
of a ſtation or ſituation altogether deſira- 
ble t.“ Do not people therefore ſhow great 
weakneſs in deſiring that all ſhould be good in 
the world, without any alloy of evil? _ 
This is indeed impoſſible, for as good and 


evil are contraries, it is n by oppo- 
0 | 


ſition and a certain counterpoiſe, they ſupport 
and fortify each other. Health, pleaſure, and 
competency, being, the firſt and pripcipal intent 
of nature; ſickneſs, pain, and other evils entered 
conſequently, and were but; to recommend the 
ober. Virtue therefore, was what {nature 
bleſſed us with ; vice came along as its contrary. 
For one con trary is an argument of another op- 


Polite to it, as cold, of Heat, darkneſs of lights. 
th of life and ſo of innumerable others. In, 
Klim's ſubterraneous voyage a people are men- 


„Hume. 


n Plautus's Amphitryo, Alemena's foliloquy 
$2 juſt expoſition, how the pains in human life 
merdalance our pleaſures, and, how Cloſely our 
98 are purſued by grief. e 

— 1 FD: + tioned 


ed in not finding 


Pfalmiſt ſays, Surely the wrath ef mam ſoul 
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tioned that were ſubject to no diſeaſes; yet dd 
not lock upon themſelves as happy, becaufe 
their health was conftant; nor did they even cb. 
ſerve they were healthy, becauſe they knew nd 
what ſickneſs was, and therefore lived in an uq- 
interrupted ſtate of indifference. ** Forgetfulneh 
C is alfo neceſſary to remembrance.” he 
fenſations are ever more ſtrong at the inſtant the 
are received from the object, than when remit. 
ted from the memory as ideas are retained by re. 
novation, of that impreſſion which time is al. 
ways wearing away, and which new images are 
trying to obliterate. Socrates ſays, he wondered 
why Æſop never contrived a fable, in which the 
divinity was introduced, connecting the'extre- 
mities cf pleaſure and pain (fince they cannot 
come together,) and making the beginning of 
the one, the end of the' other ; becauſe we 
never know the full reliſh of pleaſure, but when 
pain has preceded it. 1 


Who never faſts, no banquet e'er enjoys: 
Wbo never toils or watches, never ſleeps. © 


Sick people have pleaſure from being relieved 
from their ſickneſs; and we never eſteem fair 
weather, until we have experienced foul. The 


praiſe thee : the remainder of wrath ſhalt thu 
mofrath, 1 9 ET e SR 
However, the author of the Fable of the Br! 
deſerves to be highly condemned for carrying 
this opinion too far; as he undertakes to defend 
- vices, and ſhow their neceſſity in ſociety. la 
the article of natural evils, his doctrine ma) 
perhaps be tenable ; but to ſuppoſe vice or im. 
mortality neceſſary in a ſtate 1s' an abſurd and 
= . derogatory 


* 
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kerogatory notion, fitter for a kingdom of darx- 
eſs than human ſociety. Mr. Bayle has alſo 
Jduced arguments from the Manicheans to this 
purpoſe, with ſo much ſubtilty, as to have 
armed many well-intentioned people He ſeems 
o have combated certain opinions, only becauſe 
they were generally received, —\ - 
Our taſtes and diſpoſitions are various, and 
roduce good effects in the world. One Lady 
pities another for living in town all the year 
round; who in return, pities her for being in 
the country: neither are to be lamented, if they 
re both pleaſed. I do not even pity the Ruſſian _ 


_— 


they reliſh ſuch a paſtime. Thoſe things ſuit 
every perſon beſt, which are moſt agreeable to 
them, FED, 1 ik 5 YE 3: 
Whatever is good or bad for us, in our own 
eſtimation in experience, is good or bad in reality; 
and imaginary evil is as real as imaginary ho- 
nour, Yet moſt people are for moulding hap- 
pineſs according to their own ideas, and treat 
It as Procruſtes did ſtrangers, whom he fitted 
toa bed which he kept as the neceſſary ſtandard ; 
cutting off the legs ot thoſe whoſe height exceed- 
ed the length of it, and ſtretching on the rack 
luch as were ſhort of it. In marriage, the old, 
we generally governed in their choice for the 
young, by the thing on earth that has the leaſt 
to do with love, intereſt; while the young are 
too often miſled by their own unſuſpecting can- 
tour and inexperience) into a reliance on the 
aſt pretenſions, under the ſeducing maſk of 
that paſſion. If parents would have young peo- 
ple to look forward, in order to be made wiſer 
ind better by their advice, it would be proper 
for them to look backward, and allow for their 
= children's 


Ladies, who beg a beating of their huſbands, if T 
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children's youth and natural vivacity in other 
words, for their lively hopes, unabated by time, 
unaccompanied by reflection, and uncheckedb 
diſappointment, Unhappy ſex that we in, 
commonly doomed the fatal alternative of being 

. ſacrificed or betrayed | „ 


Firſt bid phyſicians preach our veins to temper, 
And with an argument new ſet a pulſe; 

Then think of reaſoning into love. 4 
VVVVVVVVVVV oo on 


Parents ſhould never violate thoſe hearts they 
have only a right to guide, as it is impoſſible for 
us to love with other people's affections. The 
heart cannot expand or contract itſelf at their 
pleaſure, nor can paſſion be reſtrained by their 
commands. If parents would but weigh x 
boathſome horror againſt' the diſpatch of a mo- 
ments pain, they would allow that the facrit- 
ces of infants to Moloch, in the vale of Hinnon, 
were tender mercies, compared to the ſufferings 
to which they doom their innocent children, by 
making them the victims of Mammon. 
We. fee under the Moſaical law, the maid 
that had made a vow, was not ſuffered to per 
form it, unleſs ſhe had the parents conſent, 
But the laws of the Chriſtians ſet us free from 
the Moſaical laws. The crime of diſobedience 
to parents, I however rate very high, and look 
upon it as a crime like that of murder, which, 
even in this life, ſeldom paſſes with impunity*. 
| Thoſe are moſt likely to find happineſs in the 
marriage ſtate, who live ſingle until their min 
are formed. And as it is a point of the greateſt 
' conſequence, whereon depends not only the 


Read the Fifth Commandment. | 
£ _ tempor? 


F Irren 
temporal, but eternal happineſs of - thoſe who 
enter into it; they would do well to conſider it 
with the greateſt attention. Great is the ha- 
zard of a miſtake, and irretrievable its conſe» 


Wees! e 
You remember the poet ſays, 


Let ſtill the woman take 
An elder than herſelf, ſo wears ſhe to him. 
do ways the level in her huſband's heart. 15 
for, boy, however we do prize ourſelvss, © 
Our fancies are more giddy land unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, ſooner loſt and won, 
Then woman are. 


When a young lady is ſolicited to enter into 
this ſtate; and when various competitors of dif- 
ferent rank and condition, poſſeſſed of the moſt: 
ppoſite qualifications, contend for her prefe - 
rence, ſhe often finds herſelf much embaraſſed. 
Ambition pulls one way, inclination & ſecond, 


wealth a third, and ſometimes reaſon operates 


in dire&t oppoſition to them all. In ſuch a per- 
lurbation of mind, all the paſſions whiſper their 
counſels; but as each of them has its peculiar 
Intereſt, each ſhould therefore be ſuſpected. If 
among the various ſituations which offer them - 
klves, and the numerous inevitable evils Which 
attend and threaten her; ſne be intelligent and 
accurate in ſelecting one and rejecting others, 
ſhe will be at once diſcreet in uſing the means 
to obtain happineſs, and in avoiding miſery. 
but if ſhe acts from a, complication of views, 
and will not only be happy but rich, elevated: 
ut reſpected, and attempt to poſſeſs every 
ming that has a value ſet upon it by the world; 
the natural condition of her life will prove ina- 
8 demquate 
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dequate to her expectations, and ſhe will live in 
miſery and die in repentance, But theſe max. 
ims mult be inculcated by a judicious mother, 
before the heart is influenced in favour of an 
particular object. In order to paſs a Tight 
| judgement, it is neceſſary to have the affeddiom 
unbiaſſed. When paſſion ſpeaks, the ſtill voice 
of reaſon is ſeldom heard; In a ſoul endued with 
too great a degree of ſenſibility ; the firſt im- 
eue cannot be eraſed, and muſt conſequent. 
y preclude a cool and rational choice. 

When once we begin to deliberate between 
love and reaſon, the laſt ſeldom prevails. If we 
ſincerely defire to get the better of an inclination, 
that is yet in our power to overcome, we muſt 
break of all converſation with our hearts; dif- 
fidence of our own ſtrength is the beſt means to 
preſerve our liberty. It is almoſt needleſs to 
take notice, that a young woman ſhould be ye- 
ry careful not to fix her affections, till ſhe 1s 
convinced ſhe may grant her efteem. [I ſhall 
ſay no more on this ſubject. I believe too great 
ſenſibility occaſions all the miſeries of our ſex, 
Any woman who ſuppoſes fhe has beer under 
the influence of this paſſion more than once, 1s 
deceived. If one impreſſion takes entire poſſe 
ſion of the ſoul, there is not the ſmalleſt void 
for another, even though the object ſhould be 
removed by death, or dead to us,- in forſaking 
us. You will ſee, in Lady Filmer's ſyſtem of 
education, the advantages of a religious equcati- 
on, and the bad effects of having the heart too 
much ſoftened, or the conſtitution rendered 
weak by delicacy; and that, to obtain happ- 
neſs, our bodies and minds mult be neceſſarily 
hardened, to prepare us for all events. But a5 
love in our ſex is the ſtrongeſt paſſion, 4 

| muc 
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much to be feared that thoſe who are once af- 
ſected by it, will not attend to any other conſi- 
derations. A young lady is more eaſily prevail- 
ed on by having her heart ſoftened, than her 
judgement convinced; and is very ingenious in 
fattering herſelf, that the force of ſympathy, 
the fatality of an inſurmountable inclination, has 
induced her to make, what ſhe is afterwards re- 
duced to own to be an improper choice. In 
ſhort, reflection is commonly only admiffible 
when the bad conſequences of an unhappy uni- 
on, render the truth palpable to the parties. 
The mind yields to neceflity, and being then 
conſcious” of the defects of its judgement, is o- 
pen co conviction, and eager to leſſen its miſe- 
ries, by reconciling them to fate 1 

[ ſhall therefore introduce to you, in my next, 
ſome living inſtances of miſery in the connubial 
ſlate, to whom I ſhall grant my ſage advice. 
They will illuſtrate my ſubject, by proving that 
moſt of the miſeries we ſuffer in this life, pro- 
ceed from the incompatibility of human wiſhes ; 
and from our minds being, not properly regu- 
lated, or our taſtes 'adapted to the ſtation of life 
allotted to us, either by fortune or choice. 

And from hence ariſes what Horace ſays, 
* That no one is content with his own condi- 
tion.“ The word Happineſs has as many vari- 
ous meanings as there are tempers and conſtitu- 
tons, To confine it then to any particular 


PF 


* I beg leave to recommend, as a treatiſe of ine- 
limable value, Dr. Lucas's Inquiry after Happineſs; 
the reading of which muſt afford a refined pleaſure ; 
and were the ſentiments of this entertaining and'pa- 
thetic writer wove into the very texture of the 
heart, (Dr, Hervey ſays) it would be a ſubſtantial 
appineſs,: © (if + (5 . 


4 


epiſtolary writing, I know not, 
for the world, I might be haunted by the Be 
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taſte, paſſion, or condition. of life, i is the 6 great 
eſt abſurdity. But this I can, aver, it is to be 
found in every ſituation, if we are careful ty 
cultivate our diſpoſitions for receiving it, Tben 
are no evils inſupportable, but what \Proceo 
from a conſciouſneſs of error. 

How far my introducing theſe ladies (who ae 
to appear in my three following letters, to illuſ, 
trate this ſubje ct,) the hearing their lamentations 
and giving them my advice, may be proper in 

ere I writing 


Viewers, who are courted by modern poets in- 

ſtead, of the Muſes, which makes ſo meny af 

them intolerable; but I aſpire bigher, 1 mean to 

leaſe . yo, who have been like Sappho, equal. 

ed to à tenth Mule and a fourth Grace. ae 
am, my dear Mrs. Pierpont, 1 % Oh; 
| Yours, affectionately . | 

and truly, _ IN 

ELIZA DE, Cav, 
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From the Docheſ DE eur to Ms 
| PLERPONT. ls 


1 24 
DEAR MADAM, , _,,.,,,, |" 


Acxreanrs to the San propoſed! in 00 
laſt, I. ſhall introduce ſix ladies, in different ſi 
tuations, with whom I ſhall converſe in your 


. preſence... 1 | f 1 101. "IA 


Your paſſion was to be rich, you married a 


man you deſpiſed, whoſe ntrinſic worth is cen- 


tered in his wealth : which me: charms even to 
_ deformity 


Fa 2 
* 


\formity, transformed Hymen into Mammon, 


your taſte for the advantages it can procure; 


whatever you have facrificed for it. Conſider 
the motives of your determination: you had o- 
ther offers; you have therefore weighed, com- 
ured, choſen, and _rejeQed, ' Be firm in your 


jining you do not poſſeſs what you did not pur- 
chaſe, Though the vices, and follies of your 
huſband, ſhould become every day more and 


get the tranquility, the peace, the tender affec- 
tion, the friendſhip, and confidence, which 
night have diſtinguiſhed your days, had you 


* 4 


care, and cultivated in me, every idea replete 
with honour, enlivened by ſentiment, and cor- 


ments do now but add to my miſery, in render- 


tate. The man I am chained to, is ſo far from 
policſſing ſenſibility or taſte, that he is dead. to 
every impreſſion of merit; and modeſty, which 
might have endeared me to a man of delicacy, 
renders me hateful to this libertine; Who, by 


ſending againſt the ſenſations of a virtuous mind, 


While I regret the loſs of intelleQual enjoy- 
ment, my regret is ſtrengthened by the direful. 


ateQion; neither of which I enjoy. What is 
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and the God of Love into a ſatyr. Content your» 
{lf then with his fortune, enjoy them, cultivate 


nd with theſe conſole yourſelf for the loſs of 


tciſion, and do not act inconſiſtently, by re- 
more intolerable, it will be in vain for you to re- 


been united to a man of merit. In the height 
of your deſpair, you exclaim |-** Was it for 
ths, my amiable mother nurtured me with ſuch 


refed with tenderneſs ? Alas | theſe embelliſh- 


Ing me more ſenſible of the wretchedneſs of my 


the indecency of his diſcourſe, is continually of- 


efects of its privation on him. Mutual eſteem 
b neceſſary in the married ſtate, as mutual 


pomp, 
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pomp, equ! page, or ſplendour, compared With 
ſuch ſeraphic ſenſations dwelling in the human 


heart? Will the blaze of diamonds atone for the 


deficiency of this paſſion? Will the gold of 

Ophir, melted into one maſs, weigh again th 
raptures of united hearts, warmed with ſent. 

ment and truth e?? _ 93 


64 As. you were not unacquainted with his cha. 


racter before you married him, can you haue 
now any juſt reaſon of complaint, eſpecially a 
you have not even the excuſe of partiality for 
his perſon to plead in your defence? Recolled 
your on ſordid ſelfiſh views; your prevailing 
paſſion has been gratified, and you will pardon 
me for queſtioning whether you would relinquiſh 
the advantages of your wealth, to be reſtored 
again to your liberty. Miſs Aitchen favours u 
with the following. paſſage from one of Lucian's 
Dialogues. Jupiter complains to Cupid, that 
though he had ſo many intrigues, he was never 
| ſincerely: beloved: In order to be beloved, fajs 

Cupid, you muſt lay aſide your ægis and your 
thunderbolts; you muſt curl arid perfume your 
hair, place a garland on your head, and walk 
with a ſoft ſtep, and aſſume a winning obſequi- 
ous deportment.” But, replied Jupiter, { 
am not willing to reſign ſo much of my dign- 


ty.” „ Then, returns Cupid, leave of deſiring 


to be loved.” He wanted to be Jupiter and A. 
donis at the ſame time : as you do to be rich and 
happy. What right had you to expect a mit. 
cle to be performed in your favour ? you knew 
well that the wretch to whom you are united, 
diveſted himſelf of every ſentiment of juſtice and 
humanity in the acquiſition of that forturs, 
which you wiſhed' to poſſeſs, and have obtailt- 
ed, and which has ſince pampered the or - 
. „ 8 TY 2 fol. 


, 
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| 1 diſguſt you. If he enumerates the 
of his victories in—are they not covered 


and happineſs to the conquered! Did he 
i the gifts of their princes, to uſe them for 
mort of thoſe whoſe fathers, ſons, or 


f oppreſſion and ſlavery! Did he endear 
ith name by examples of generoſity | 
e return with the conſciouſneſs to his duty 
reed to his country, and humanity of his 
„creatures! If he was deficient in every 


with the ſame propriety look for the ſen- 
you are ſtung by them. But you need not 


own experience is but too ſevere a moni- 
Debaſement 1s the child of pride. All that 
rs for you now, is to render yourſelf as ea- 


ly that will haurit your huſband (when 
|, rom a recollection of his crimes. Per- 
by uſing your influence judiciouſly, you 
jet have it in your power to humaniſe his 


vill tell you there is ſo much pride inter- 
d vith the heart of man, that his obſtinacy 
wer condeſcend to receive any more than 
tom a wife. A huſband is more likely to be 


eſential point in the art of leading others, 
na ſhort time he will believe it proceeded 


3 and inclinations, which will in- 
= WW | | 


ge blood of the vanquiſhed ? Did he give 


is, were maſſacred! Did he court his 
to gain ſecurity and freedom to the regi- 


f theſe, what manner of right had you to 
g tenderneſs and affection from him! You 


plant in a bed of nettles, and then com- 


raided for the folly of your election, ſince 


poſſible; it is your duty to, ſooth the me- 


's, and refine his pleaſures; but your good 


ed into virtue, than railed out of vice; and 


conceal from them they are led. If he re- 
„ be thinks the world gives him the credit 


ſure 


{ 
| 


affectation of fondneſs for him: this wa 


you to attempt his reformation : but wj 


| ſpend your own time as you think proper, 


of ſuccouring virtue in diſtreſs, merit in 


heart to leap for joy. The ſerene compl 


of benevolent principles, cannot be defer 
like the peace of God, it paſſeth know 


1 
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ſure his conſtancy in it. Every method is, 
on your part, to reclaim your huſband, ei 


profanation of love; and a woman cap 
ſuch abject deceit, I ſhould look upon 
ble of the moſt determined baſeneſs. 
crimes have hardened him, it will be in; 


ament his depravity, you are left at lib 


gratifications of ſociety, and the obſcurity 
litude, are now equally in your power; 
yourſelf and be content. If gaiety and i 
on are your purſuits ; it cannot be denie 
they are a poor recompence for the lo 
meſtic felicity : but as the latter is entire 
of your reach, you ſhould endeavour to 
yuurlelf eaſy. It is your own judgment 
that muſt lead you to obtaining that trangt 
which you may poſſibly find in the exulti 


gence and obſcurity; in wiping tears fro 
eyes of affliction, and in making the ui 


which ſprings in a good mind, on theer 


The Poet ſays, HTS 
It is a joy poſſeſs'd by few indeed! 
Dame Fortune has ſo many fools to feed, 

She cannot oft afford, with all her ſtore, 
To yield her ſmiles where nature ſmild beh 
To finking worth a cordial hand to lend; | 
With better fortune to ſurpriſe a friend; 
To chear the modeſt ſtranger's lonely-ſtate; 
Or ſnatch an orphan family from fate; 
To do, poſſeſs'd with virtue's nobleſt fre, 


Such gen'rous deeds, as we With tears admit 
| ArwSTH 
EY ([ 
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4 Thus you may evince the reality of your 
nge, whilſt it is in vain for others in leſs 
nent circumſtances to manifeſt their bene vo- 
e as they wiſh. Thus alſo, may you turn 
wr huſband's (ill acquired) periſhable goods of 
tune, into real bleſſings. 3 
Wealth not only gilds the preſent moments 
they paſs; but, like the ſun, conſtantly ſup- 
& thoſe rays which cheriſh all on whom they 
l, and conſtitutes an uninterrupted ſeries of 
city in the boſom of that perſon from whom 
ey proceed: whilſt, on the contrary, the 
eight of poverty not only diſtreſſes a perſon for 
e preſent, but may perhaps prevent him from 
merging into happineſs, and others from parti- 
ating of that beneyolence, which warrants the 
jeans of exemplifying its ſincerity, What muſt 
e poor man ſuffer, when the eye of friendſhip 
comes inverted by his misfortunes in the 
old, and where he looks in vain around him 
r the benevolence of ſympathy, and the con- 
ations. of human attachment Es 
The firſt lady being diſmiſſed, permit me to 
Witcodluce another. „ | 1 
* You married a cox comb becaufe he flattered 
wu; and rejected, for his ſake, a man of worth 
nd good ſenſe, who had been long attached to 
bu. You are now ſenſible of your error. 
Lour huſband has ceaſed to regard you, and has 
ready other attachments. Alas, (you ſay) 
u ſome time he neither loved, hated, talked, 
or thought, in contradiction to me: he was 
rolled by a nod, mortified by a frown, and 
aniported by a ſmile, I indulged the deluſion 
ll it appeared a reality; and my ſanguine ima- 
mation converted ſhadows. into ſubſtances. I 
a now puniſhed for my folly ; the dream is 
ns M 2 _ vaniſhed 
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vaniſhed, and I awake only to be ſenſible tot 
temporary deceit, and to feel the miſery of 
ſituation. Why did I refuſe being placed in; 
_ Eligible ſituation of life by a man of worth, vf 
never indeed flattered me; as a military my 
knew too much of death to be killed by a fra 
but the full value of a. ſmile ; he expected 
find in me a ſenſible woman, and an apreeal 
friend, and proved by his whole condud hi 
neceſſary I was to his happineſs.— But I ex 
felt for him a timidity that aſtoniſhed, as mug 
as it perplexed me. It was impoſſible for met 
ſpeak to him without an emotion that never | 
me room to hope I ſhould have the. freedom 
mind neceſſary to enable me clearly to cxpre 
my thoughts to him, With the man I mari 
I] was perfectly at my eaſe; I thought he low 
me better 3 and, alas I am to0 late Convince 
of the real ſituation of my heart: I did not knd 
that timidity is inſeparable from love; and tt 
high idea I had of his judgment and good fes 
made me dread his diſapprobation; can therel 

a miſery in the world equal to that of ſtandin 
low in the eſteem of thoſe who poſſeſs our affe 
tions? No other man was ever maſter of his 
trations, gentleneſs of manners, and rectitud 
of heart; to be inſipidly eaſy, and to be ite 
from the pangs of regret, would be a conſu 
mate happineis to what I feel. But the rel 
tion of forgetting him renders him ſtill dearert 
me, and I have attached myſelt to him by i 
nouncing him. I exhauſt myſelf in fruit 
efforts; my ſufferings are great, but are lo 
only to myſelf. Our affections are not ino 
own power, it is our actions only that we 4 
_ accountable for; and I can juſtify my om 
Frovided I do not commit any n 
5 ; We 5 ther 
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re can be no juſt reaſon of complaint againſt 
| It is only my misfortune to be weak; and 
have the courage to encounter miſery and 
ubtace the idea, with ardour, that; ſcorpion- 
ke, ſings me to death Alas, how different is 
e from the fop I married! Evils, ſelf-cauſed, 5 
mit not of palliation or comfort. My huf- | 
nds behaviour to me already, reſembles the 
wricanes in Jamaica; to the reſt of the ſex,, as 
gentle as the breath of Zephyrs. At home, 1 
deve, huſbands make themſelves amends for 

he unealy reſtraint which they put on their 
empers abroad; for, I have obſerved the more 

pay or good-humoured he hath at any time 
deen in company, the more ſullen and moroſe 
he was ſure to be with me at our next meeting. 
Cin delicate minds be united to each other but 

by delicate obſervances? Affection or eſteem . 
xtwveen man and wife, once forfeited, hardly 
erer is recovered. The ſound arguments 1 
could oppoſe to his ridiculous ideas, are too higg 
"IF for bis underſtanding ; and to diſpute with him, 
would be to check an earthquake, or to exclaim 

"I gainſt un er. He is as ſheepiſh to men of 
vit, as he is aſſuming with men of little under- 

"8 fanding. He diſcourſes of war- to a clergyman, 

of fortification and mathematics to a lawyer, and 

= 71//2phy to an officer. His barren capacity 
s enabled him to arrive no farther than at the 
moſt ſuperficial attainments, -wherein,- to do 
Jutice to ſuch kind of individuals, nature makes 
them ſome kind of amends, by generally quali- 
hing them to ſurpals- their ſuperiors in every | 
her reſpect. - His .vivacity, which properly 
plied, might have been true wit, has degene- 

ated into impertinence; and a conſciouſneſs of 
underſtanding, which he never exerts, has re- 
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dered him conceited. Thoſe talents which il 
ture beſtowed on him, by being perverted, hay 
given riſe to his greateſt faults; his reaſoning ſi 
__culty, by a partial and ſuperficial uſe, has k 
bim to infidelity; and the deſire of bein 
thought ſuperiorly diſtinguiſhed, has eflabliſhe 
him an infidel.”—** As it is in vain fer You nou 
to regret a felicity which you rejected when 
your power, it is abſoluteſy neceſſary for yo 
peace, to forget (if poſſible) that ſuch an-oppor 
unity had ever offered itſelf to you; as ſuch re 
collections muſt inevitably ſour your temper, 
We are very apt to make a few men of ſuperi 
talents the ſtandard, when we judge of others; 
but it is dangerous, it is unjuſt : by this we arg 
led to ſet an over-value on the firſt, and to un- 
der-rate the real merit of the laſt, Make noi 
compariſons between the things you enjoy, and 
thoſe that are denied you, but by a candid view 
of many others, who pine in want, diſtreſs, and 
miſery ; be grateful to Providence you ſtil} have 
ſome remaining comforts, ER ole 
An emperor of Japan, born under the ſup- 
poſed. conſtellation of a dog, conceived ſuch an 
affect ion for the canine ſpecies, that he ordered, 
whenever a dog died, the owner of him ſhould 
carry the carcaſs to a certain burying-ground. ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, As a gentleman was 
one day ſweating under the load of a dead dog, 
and complaining of the hardſhip of the order; 
his friend, to comfort him ſaid, We have 
reaſon to thank God, that the emperor was not 
born under a horſe, for a horſe would have been 
a much heavier burthen.” In this manner 3 
mind may be ſoothed in actual misfortunes. If 
your huſband makes you tremble, be thankful 
he does not make you quake. 


« Turenne, 
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Turenne, among the. acknowledgements: 
he uſed to Pay in converſation, to the 
ary of thoſe by whom he was inſtructed in; 
of war, mentioned one with honour, 
awght him not to paſs his time in regretting, 
misfortune which he had brought on him- 
ut immediately to repair and obviate it. 
people are more apt to confiiler what 
have loſt, than what they poſſeſs; by 
they render themſelves unhappy and diſ- 
able to all thote they aſſociate with. A 
yointment in love has been obſerved to be 
difficult to ſubdue than any other; the- 
n itſelf ſo ſoftens and ſubdues the heart, 
it is unable to ſuſtain the ſhock; whereas 
mind meets other misfortunes with her whole 
gh, and can repel their force,  . _ 
ſt is in conſequence of this, many women 
hurried to their graves, by a diſeaſe not 
tioned in the weekly bills—a broken heart.- 
thing of this kind, always makes a deeper 

reſion on a female mind, than on the other 
; as the leſs liberty they have of - ſhowing 
i diſatis;aftion outwardly, the more intenſe. 
| within, ; EE 
hut grievances of this nature are only to be 
thed in the ſofteſt whiſpers to the object, 
le impenetrable to every one elſe. Ten- 
teſs is never ſo expreſſed; it is indeed, deep- 
fnſible of unkindneſs, but it cannot be un- 
; it may ſubſiſt with anger, but not with 
itmpt; it may be weakened, or even killed 
ngratitude, bon it cannot be changed into 
red, Nothing can be a greater antidote to 
Rftion, than ſuch behaviour, or than the 
ke of it, which in reality is nothing but pride, 
gh you would fain, perhaps, attribute it to 
M4 --: tenderneſs 


—_—_ wu 
> 


* — 


tenderneſs and delicacy. There are ſome 
of ſo delicate a nature, that they ought not 
truſted to any body, Married people | 
not expoſe themſelves, even to their beſt fr 
who will remember diſagreeable thing, 
the parties themſelves have forgot them. 

* Your real ſufferings you brought on 
ſelf, by rejecting a man of worth, whon| 
knew ſo little of your own heart, as to bei 
rant) you loved: your imaginary ſuffering 
your huſband only piques your pride, by 
not wound your heart? We pardon every. 
where we love, and we can never put any 
in competition, one inſtant, with the ye] 
jet of our affections. You muſt now be 
tent to exchange your ideas of romantic feli 
for the real cares of life. There are few ſo 
tunate as to be married to the man of f 
heart: and if they were, how often would 
find the ſatisfaction reſulting from thence, 
ſhort of their expectations. Thoſe who ap 
to Strephon and Phillis it away all ther li 
know very little of the world or the nature 
man, The poet ſays, e ee ene 


j 


„We muſt think men are not Gods; EE 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervance always, 
As fits the bridal.“ | — Tis 


From what do your diſappointments 
ceed? From your own ignorance, in expe 
ing what was not to be found. It is fanch, 
the reaſon of things, which renders lite ſo unt 
ſy to us. We have a great deal more reaſon 
general to complain of our falſe notions, than 
our fortune. It is not the place, not the cc 


dition, but the mind alone, which can ren 
Pa ; 


w 
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ry perſon happy or miſerable. You ſhould- 
eep your mind buſy; no fine lady had ever 
wore occaſion to exclude thought. 1155 
Avoid the man's company, who is too in- 
reſting for your peace; and never forget there 
e trials, to which even Virtue would do well 
ever to expoſe herſelf. How dangerous is it 
imagine, which the conſciouſneſs of your own 
mocence prompts you to do, that your actions 
ein your power; therefore you may ſee this 


nder yourſelf invulnerable to all the reſt of the 
«Reaſon and piety, when united, are very 
revalent ; and, with their aſſiſtance, you will 
{rain your affection within the bounds of 
£ndſhip ; what is required of you is not above 
man abilities; it is only to renounce certain 
whneſſes; it is almoſt a matter of indifference - 
happineſs, whether high paſſions are gratified . 
ſubdued, The foul is pleaſed with its efforts, 
, provided it is exerted, it ſig nifies little 
dugh its activity ſhould be turned againſt it- 
l. We muſt always have ſomething to be the 
undation of ſelf applauſe. It is only for weak 
ind, like weak conſtitutions, not to expel the 
lon they have once imbibed. But your eſta- 
ded ſuperiority over that claſs, furniſhes you 
with that excuſe. _ | ec} 00 
*You are eaſy in your circumſtances, no 
Nenomed ſhaft has been let fly againſt your 
Putation; and your huſband treats you with 
parent civility, The very beit policy you 
adopt, is to appear ignorant of his infideli- 
5, which may induce him till to ſome terms 
wndeſcenſion z on the contrary, did he know 
vere undeceived, you would ſave him the 
, - M$ -  txouble 


un with impunity ! In avoiding him, you will 
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trouble of wearing a maſk; and your own life 
from that inſtant, would be a varied ſcene o 
mortifications. JJ 
A woman diveſted of paſſion, can accom 
modate herſelf with facility to all ſorts of diſpc 
poſition and humours. The duties of a wif 
vary with the diſpoſitions of her huſband, 4 
your's has a gay turn, you ſhould appear alway, 
chearful and eaſy : hard taſk perhaps to an inge 
nuous mind! yet prudence has ſupported many 
perſons in this attempt. Philoſophy conſiſts i 
an application of its dictates to our immediat 
ſituation, and calls upon us to give a proof of i 
efficacy by our practice. In the heathen ſol 
nization of marriage, ſacrifices were offered tt 
Juno, who preſided over it. The gall. of 
vidlim was thrown behind the altar, to ſhow n 
bitterneſs ought to exiſt between married perſon 
It is true your huſband is a conſummate co) 
comb, but he is not more fo now than he v. 
before, when you (lighted: the man of yoi 
heart, and) gave him your hand. As you wer 
then blind to his imperfeQtions, it is your dut 
now to be indulgent to his weakneſſes. It is it 
finitely more amiable in our ſex to ſubmit, and! 
alleviate misfortunes by relaxation, inſtead 
| paſling our whole life in lamenting them. Fa 
ſions are always encreaſed by oppoſition; 0 
very ſufferings endear us to-thoſe who are 
occaſion of them, You ſhould: therefore et 
deavour to amuſe yourſelf, and keep your Mm! 
conſtantly exerciſed. That one happinels | 
denied you, is but a bad reaſon for rejecting 
others. : 88 
It matters not whether your good hum 
be conftrued into inſenſibility, or even ideotif 
by the world. It will be a happiness to your 


o 


irc T T B:k vi. oa 
1 would be exceſs of imbecility to mea- 
yur felicity by what the world thinks of 


The French are to be admired for their 
ul acquieſcence in all conditions, which is 
\ that it muſt be a ſevere ſtroke which ruffles . 
quanimity; amidſt the moſt induſtrious 
for to-morrow, they never fail to enjoy o- 
and the ſame hilarity is ſeen in the camp, 

and village, as if the whole nation were 
12 par, and every man at the ſummit. of 
nies, 1 ons 
The: are the flowers ſtrewed in our paths, 
yorth gathering, though not ſubſtantially - 
able; and if the purſuit of them does not 
15 out of the right road to happineſs, they 
me to amuſe us, and keep the mind from 
le of ſtagnation, 5 5 

This alſo will inſenſibly bring about a hap- 
k& in your conduct. The tranſition from 
ulmodes of complaiſance and condeſcenſion, 
utters of ſmall moment, to obedience and 
ſion in eſſential points, will in proceſs of 
vithout much difficulty, be completely 
wylſhed; from that natural proneneſs to 
and correſpondence fo powerfully ſub- 
| between all our actions.“ Lever am, : 


my dear friend, 
your affectionate 


humble ſervant, 


Er1z4a Ds Cava. 
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1 AM happy you were pleaſed with my 

which encourages me to re- aſſume the fubjet 

* "You are poſſeſſed of exquiſite ſenſibilit 

good ſenſe. You reſiſted every attention 

the gay, the giddy, and the trivolous; percei 

the deficiencies of their judgments, and ign 

of the ſtrength of your own, you was ut 

bl ling to enter life without a guide, whole | 

meet was equal td the defire thar he mig 

' turally be fuppofed to have, to condud 

through all the various paths in which you 

be obliged to walk. An aſſiſtance you h: 

ways expected from a huſband,” and thouy 

ven a neceſſary part of that character. 

therefore reſigned your hand with joy to 

grecable man, whoſe nnderftanding and ph 

Puhy, you flattered yourſelf, would fecure 

happineſs; and would procure you an e 

| ſource of rational felicity and reaſonable 
— . | 

« But alas | (you exclaim} his philoſop 

made him callous; the greateſt purpole « 

life has been to render himfelf indifferent 

world and all its concerns. He feels no 

fondneſs, nor any of thoſe laudable jo)s 

nature annexes to the power of pleaſing; 

deficient in all thoſe little attentions, wie 

of ſo much value in the intercourſe of ſouk 


=. 
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„„ With whatever endearing affection or ten- 
der ſolicitude I endeavour to pleaſe him, his 
| principles will not permit him to make me equal | 
' returns. His tenderneſs for me is too rational. 
| would have it to be more lively and more like 
my own. For one impreſſion he is incapable of 
. receiving, my heart is agitated by ten thouſand. 
Thus am I under the torture deviſed by Mezen- 
tins, a living body tied to a dead one, and I ſhould 
think as ſoon of mollitying a rock as moving him, 
Is it poſſible for philoſophy, which is called the 
ſcience of wiſdom to deſtroy all ſenſibility in the 
men who makes it their employment ? Is not his 
indiffereuce for me, the fruit of a dry ſpecula- 
tion, that ought not to extinguiſh the ſenſations 
of the heart; which all nations by common 
conſent, regard as ſacred, juſt, and indiſpenſable? - | 
But he thinks it below him to yield to any thing +} 
but geometrical truths and demonſtrations. After 
his friends have exhauſted all their good-will to 
oblige him, he can only be prevailed on, not to 
be their enemy, Why was I ſo unfortunate, WE 
out of prudence, to place my affections on a Wl 
men ſo unfeeling and inſenſible? who dreams 
away the lagging hours of life in one dead calm 
of joy leſs inſipidity, dead to every thing but thoſe _ 
corporeal ſenſations, which, whether of pain 
or pleaſure, are beneath the regard of a rational - 8 
mmnure, tf '1 Fog Boa A ; 5, 0 
„ Warmth of temper. is alone productive of. 
every extraordinary exertion of the human mind, ⁶ 
and the proper foil of genius and the virtues. 
But he is a ſtoic, and will travel through life WM 
| his whole tedious journey to the grave, uncon- 
ſcious and incapable of taſting more than the 
dull eaſe reſujting from a kind of negative happi= | 
neſs, His ſcheme is that of independence, to in- 
| IT n 
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ſure happineſs by the conſtant an ent avoid. 
ance of ſatiety. But becauſe theft B no pleaſure 
in life without its alloy, muſt wp deprive: our- 
ſelves of _ thing, renounce every thing? IT 
] were indifferent to him, his being ſo might. 
do very well; and we might live on together, 
in that eternal ennui, which muſt ever ſubſiſt 
between a married couple, who have no affec- 
tion for each other. But whom, while. good 
_ temper and prudence enable to dream away a 
dull life in peace and inſenſibility, the world ma 
think very lappy. But as I love him, his-ingif. 
ference renders me miſerable? ““ 
| © What right have you to. repine at your huſ- 
| band's want of ſenſibility ? You had not the leaſt. 
room to expect it ſhould be otherwiſe. * Had you 
ſtudied the philoſophy of the human mind, you 


would have been better informed what to expect 


from every one, and by contracting their views 
| within the bounds of probability, might have 
had ſome chance for obtaining happineſs: and 
—A wi. 86 
elf a man poſſeſſes a ſtoical apathy of foul, 
he acts independent of the opinion of the world, 
and fulfils every: duty with a mathematical ex- 
actneſs: can one then be diſappointed if that man 
is not greatly influenced by the ſenſations of pity, 
endearments of love, or the partialities of friend- 
| ſhip. If theſe diſpoſitions do not correſpond with 
the livelineſs of your own ſentiments, you are 
relieved from mortifications, which, (were he 
poſſeſſed of oppoſite qualifications,) you might 


have experienced. Souls are ſubject to-phyſical 


laws, and receive their character from organiza» 
tion. Were we intimately acquainted with the 


| - fituation of others, and how- much their enjoy- 


ment falls ſhort of their apparent happineſs =o 


9 
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bt probably diveſt us entirely of envy. Dr. 
Wi tells us, more hearts pine away in ſecret 


#n thouſand different ways of endearing herſelf ; 
ary condeſcenſion in your part of the object of 


inpreſſions of tenderneſs, to thoſe of our ſex 
fearts were not fixed by an attachment to one 


fancy have ſecured to them the firmneſs of their 


jlaſure, than when it is a jeſt. But your ſtoic 


reſſion you would wiſh to make on him. A true 


(zlar, yet the idea he gives of that hero; in the 


i ſhort time you may have the glory of having 


qouiſh, for an unkind treatment from thofe who 
tould be their comforters, than for any other 
aamity in life. But is not a wife poſſeſſed of 


ur affections, is a gratification to yourſelf. The 
mh revenge I would wiſh you to practice on 
lim, is to eradicate his philoſophy. If we take 
\view of men of merit, who have reſiſted the - 


they were partial to, we ſhall find that their 
ſule object: and that changeableneſs and incon- 


ginions, and ſupported their politics againſt this 
niable weakneſs. Judging love no longer 4 


bring only attached to you, it will depend on 
jourſelf to render him ſuſceptible of every im- 


philoſopher is a man, and glories in being ſos 
Wiſdom never contradi&ts nature, but when na- 
ture is in the wrong. Though it is not certainly 
the intention of Lucan to exalt the character of 


tenth book of the Pharſalia, is in reality the 
wobleſt panegy ric, where he deſcribes him at the 
ume time making love to Cleopatra, ſuſtaining. 
i fege againſt the power. of Egypt, and con- 
fling with the ſages of the country. Conform 
jourſelf to your huſband's: humour; perhaps in 


n apoſtate Plato ſighing with apprehenſions, if Jil 
jou are indifpoſed, or melted into tenderneſs for 
beloved child you may preſent him with. Was 
z | not 


— — _ — — — - 
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Achilles wept for his «fair Briſeis: and hiſtory 


| ſenſe, knowledge, and good-nature, is ſure to en 


_ exceptions are found to this uniform law of na 


' tended with the moſt cruel laſſitude and diſguſt; 


diocrity and a kind of inſenſibility in every thing. 
80 juſtly does the poet obſer ve; 7 „ 


mind you, nature has been fo wiſe in conſtrud 
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not Hercules governed like 2 child by Omphale 
Sampſon was a ſlave to Dalilah: the magnanimo 


both ancient and modern, abounds. with exam 
ples to the ſame purpoſe. - 
But all your good ſenſe aims at, is to inſpin 


him with greater tenderneſs for you, which 
dare ſay you will effect. Mere beauty has 1 


power over ſuch kind of men; but a woman o 


gage their hearts: if, as I obſerved before, hi 
attentions are not divided; for in ſuch a caſe, 4 
woman has no chance, nor is it at all worth jet 
attention. But it may not be improper t6 re 


ing us, that when we would be bleſſed beyon 
the pale of reaſon, our happineſs becomes lef 
perfect in proportion to the exceſs of ſuch defires, 
«© The more exquiſite any good is, ſays Mr 
Hume, of which a ſmall ſpecimen is afforded 
us, the ſharper. is the evil allied to it; and fe 


ture. The moſt ſprightly wit borders on madneſs, 
the higheſt effuſions of joy produce the deepel 
melancholy. ; the moſt raviſhing pleaſures are at- 


the moſt flattering hopes mak& way for the ſe 
vereſt diſappointments; and in general, (for hap- 
pineſs is not to be dreamed of) no courſe of lite 
has ſo much ſafety, as the temperate and mode- 
rate, which maintains, as far as poſſible, a me; 


The violence of either grief, or joy, 
Their own enactures with themſelves deſtroy. 


Grief joys, joy grieves, on ſlender accident. Hon 


How preferable is your ſituation to Lady Frib- 
he's: in what manner does her Lord lay out 
the faculties of an immortal ſoul? What is his 
erious labour, ardent defire and reigning ambi- 
ion? To be ſeen, and diſtinguiſhed for his mag- 
nificence! In how much more eligible manner 
foes your philoſopher paſs his time, who acts up 
io the principles of reaſon and virtue? If we con- 

ſder him, as taking in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
obſerving the mutual dependence and harmony 

by which the whole frame of it hangs together; 
aiſing his thoughts with magnificent ideas of 
Providence; does he not make a nobler figure in 
the eye of an intelligent being, than the moſt _ 
dtinguiſhed in titles and fortune.“ IR 


« You are a lively agreeable. young lady, your 
tulband has a good fortune, and you preferred 
tim to ſome others: Why do you appear ſo mi- 
krable? Alas] he is of a very different diſpoſiti- 
on from what I flattered myſelf he was poſſeſſed 
of; many have been perverſe, but he is perverſe- 


« WI 5 <afily ſtopt than his reſolutions, - His temper 
r mixture of paſſions and peeviſhneſs, two 
. bine that ſeldom go together; but he frets, 


himſelf into a paſſion, and then, through wearineſs 
if ſpirits, cools into fretfulneſs, till he is ſuffici- 
ny recovered to riſe again into rage. This is 
e common courſe of his temper, which affords © 
Rnety, but no relief. If I careſs my beloved 
eld, he grudges me the maternal joy: the 
child is to be ſent into the country for air, or to 
"wn tor education, though only two years old; 
like my houſe, it is fo be ſold; if I ride on 
uuſeback, he never ſaw any good come of egueſ- 
ran ladies; if I ſtay at home and read, all 
urned women go to the devil; if 1 am reſerved 
l to 


nels itſelf, The cataracts of the Nile are not : 


. *. 
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to his men friends, / am rude; if commonly 
civil, I am in love with them. Jealouſy is as lit- 


tle conſiſtent with true love, as fear is with the 


__ conſciouſneſs of one's own ſtrength. A huſband 


puts his own honour in doubt when he ſhews too 


much concern, and every one will take the free- | 


dom to put their own conſtructions upon the ac- 


tions of a married woman, when they ſee her 


huſband examine and obſerve her with too much 
attention. If I am dreſſed well, it is for conqueſt; 


if negligently, I have now no deſre to pleaſe him; if 


if endearing, I am childiſh; if more reſerved, 


ſullen; one moment he is out of humour if / 


ſpeak, the next offended at my ſilence: and is 
perpetually finding fault with my moſt juſtifiable 
conduct. In ſhort, deſpairing of pleaſmg him, 
] relinquiſh the idea, though I ſtill entertain a 


| fincere affection for him: but it is impoſlible to 
nunite our ſentiments, as to form a league between 
fire and water; the ſmalleſt deviations from his 
rules are crimes, No clock-work moves with 


Os exactneſs than our family; every minute 
ulfils its deſtiny, and turns round its own axis, 
with our houſhold. He is poſſeſſed bf that kind 
of unhappy prudence, which always anticipates 
misfortunes. My life is a ſcene of miſery, I am 


in continual terror of difpleafing him; and when 


we fear more than we love, I am afraid we are 
not far from hating.” g | 
As there was a great diſparity in your ages, 


you had no manner of right to expect your hul- I 


and would continue after marriage to partake of 
your juvenile amufements. Is it not then you! 
duty to relinquiſh them, to render yourſelf more 
ſuitable to him? There is not furely a general 
axtom more ſacredly true, than we are eſſentially 
| happier by virtuous. ſacrifices than by weak in. 


Fences, 1 2: 


— 


b aier for you to conform to his humour, 
nan it would be for him to comply with yours 


ater himſelf /eſs reſpectable at his time of life 
uch amuſements, while you add to your dig- 
jy by reſigning them: it can never be too ſoon 
adopt the wiſdom of age; but it becomes 


uh, in order to be reſpeQable in maturity. 


6 of your diſpoſition may have increaſed. 


ke every thing as it is, that nothing might 


render particular people prone to this paſ- 


8 us,) compoſe the dolce precante of the 
las, which they ſuppoſe ſo effential to all 
aures, And Dr, Gregory ſays, ©* violent 

cannot ſubſiſt, at leaſt cannot be expreſſed, 
ny time together, on both ſides; otherwiſe 
certain conſequence, however concealed, 

ety and diſguſt,” The ſtill burning vul- 
8 we generally ſituated in the midſt of the 
In iſlands, or near the ſea-coaſt, and even 


lf 1t is neceſſary to abſtain from enjoyment, . 
l happy in this world; we look for a better, 


” 


d promiſes to gratiſy our deſires without 


dee Raſpe's Account of German Vulcanos. 
| . | eradica- 
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ulis habits being more confirmed than yours, 


{excluſive of its being the province of dur 
to make conceſſions, your huſband would 


n bon neceſſary to relinquiſh the follies of 


ruſt, jealouſy, and caution, are the uſual 
trdants of age. Theſe, the unthinking live- 


yould undoubtedly be beſt if we could hear 


wo anxiouſly dreaded, or too ardently purſued; _ 
tit is the diſpoſition and temper of the mind 


I, Jealouſy, and abſence in love (Mr. Hume 


L 10 want ſea-water, to raiſe and ſupport . 
fery flames . This being an invariable .- ... + 
) ture muſt lay the reſerve on our ſex. 
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eradicating them. . How prone men of me 
countries have been to jealouſy, may be ſee 
Arioſto's Bradamante, Gonſale's Auriſtilla, 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. But when it Procee 


from love it is flattering. 


T | The faults of love by love are juſtify'd,” 


| © But it is to be confeſſed, with a man of jc 
| huſband's diſpoſition, it is very difficult to ke 
in what manner to act: great firmneſs and re 
lution are neceſſary to the diſcharge of your 
ty; and it is a very unhappy ſtate where ſu 
ſtruggles often happen, as, in the end, itt 
frequently ſours the temper. But allow me 
obſerve, that paſſionate men generally are no! 
bad as we imagine, for if they are angry 0 
day without any cauſe, they will the next be 
kind without any reaſon, As your affeQion 
| hitherto reſiſted all his abſurdities, perſeie 
and try different methods to wean them fr 
him: and never forget, that the greateſt a 
from a man you love, is preferable to the 
neſs of one that you diſlike, I would endes 
to procure, with his conſent, a female com 
nion to live with you, choſen rather out of 
connections than your own. Is there not lo 
thing even flattering to virtue itſelf, to hat 
conſtant witneſs to approve our conduct? 
there does not ſeem to be any room for ſuppo 
that ſuch a perſon will be de trop in your 1/4 
tẽtes. Nature has wiſely furniſhed every al 
with a ſafeguard to its moſt vulnerable Þ 
which the hunters who purſue, always obi 
by the care they take to conceal it. Our ll 
diry expoſes our weakneſs, and renders 


who are cowards, tyrants; but have we 
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aal defence againſt the abuſe of their pow- 
, by applying that ſoft and inſinuating addreſs 
ich enables us to controul it, and even trans- 
-it toourſelves? Do they not allow that wo- 
gn bave more ſtrength in their looks than men 
their laws, and more power in their tears 
un men in their arguments? But if you find 
is mode of behaviour will not ſuit your tyrant; 
id that he perſiſts in his injurious treatment of 
w, in conſequence of his ſuſpicions, contrary 
the conviction of his own ſenſes, you muſt 
ken try another method with him; for we ſhall 
ſen be decei ved, if we expect men to quit an 
ion as ſoon as the cauſe which produced if 
| removed; as the turbulent ſea will by no 
ans loſe its turbulence with the ſtorm that oc- 
noned it, —In the natural world, ſtorms are 
blolutely neceſſary, So great are the ule of the 
nds, and of ſuch abſolute neceſſity are they to 
te falubrity of the atmoſphere, that all the 
ud would be poiſoned without theſe agitati- 
5s, But the perpetual commotions it receives 
am the gales and ſtorms keep it pure and 
kalthtul, In like manner, perhaps, a little 
mety of behaviour on your part may be neceſ- 
oj, Solſtitial rains is the very. worſt he has 
kt with, perhaps an equinoCtial hurricane is 
ellary to his ſalubrity; ſubmit to offer this 
lence to your nature and ſweetneſs of diſpo- 
aon. You have hitherto been ſo gentle, to 
alonable, and 1o obedient, that you have even 
prived him of the pleaſure of altercation with 
uw, which would have afforded him the high- 
| fatistaQtion. In muſic it is very faulty to 
ke two perfect concords, one immediatel 
ving the other, inſomuch that it diſpleaſes 
e ear, which is frequently delighted with a 

5 ſecond 
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ſecond, or a ſeventh, which in itſelf is inty 
| ble. The reaſon of which is, becauſe the «| 
tinuance of the perfect tones occalions ſati 
and produces too nice à harmony, which 
avoided by mixing the imperfect with it. 
*© Believe me, you cannot either pleaſe hi 
or ſerve yourſelf more effectually, than by 
dulging him with ſmall occaſions of offence. 
theſe he will ſufficiently exerciſe the turbulet 
of his paſſions, and deter him from cenſu 
you in matters of conſequence. The conſcio 
neſs of the part you are acting will prevent) 
from carrying it too far, and on him it will 
duce the happieſt effects. On the recolled 
of his differences with you, he will have a ſh 
of reaſon on his ſide; this will lead him infſe 
bly to a habit of reflection (which ſelf-love r 
ders. inadmiſſible at preſent) : in the mean ti 
the conceſſions you will make from time to ti 
of your errors (which it was impoſſible for 
te make before, when you had none) will c 
firm him in the juſtneſs of his opinions, and 
your probity. | 
Can any thing be more neceſſary to ren 
him ſenſible of your merit and his own haf 
neſs? Surely there cannot be a greater ſul 
ing, than to ſtand low .in the opinion of 4 
perſon who has a great ſhare in our affed 
Would we not therefore do every thing 1n ( 
power, to obviate any jealouſies entertained 
gainſt us. I believe true love (like true vi 
has this advantage, that it is rewarded by en 
ſacrifice we make to it; and that in ſome m 
ſure we enjoy the privations we impoſe on 
ſelves, in the very idea of what they colt 3, 
well as of the motives by which we are ind 


to them. Is it not in the power of a huſband 
= recond 
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reconcile his wife, if ſhe tenderly loves him, to 4 
ny place or plan of life he is in, or likes him- if 
er? That woman who murmurs at ſituation, 
want of gaieties, &c. does not love her huſband. _ |f 
We think we purſue our own will, when we 
urſue the will of thoſe we love. Love and 
grief are the only two paſſions that can fill the | 
'mmenſe void of the heart. Senſibility may oc- 
cupy the ſoul entirely; the undeſtanding never 
can: for to enable the underſtanding to judge, 
there muſt be at leaſt two ſenſations preſent in 
the mind, the ſubject and the attribute. : 
© Juno, I have already ſaid, is ſtyled the 
goddeſs of marriage, which piece of mythology 
| fear is but too true; as there ſeems to be an un- 
lucky moral implied in the fable, by there being 
ſo few happy ones. The firſt match ſhe is re- 
corded to have made, by the poets, is that for 
Eolus, the god of ſtorms and tempeſts. I was 
very much pleaſed with a Turkiſh fable I lately 
met with, in which Solomon the Great, (ſays 
the ſtory) after the building of that magnificent 
temple, ſo renowned in hiſtory, cauſed alſo a 
ſuperb palace to be erected for his reſidence, 
Birds of every kind aſſembled at this palace, 
and, in proceſs of time, the gift of ſpeech was 
beſtowed on them. = | 
“Among the feathered throng was an old 
ſparrow, who had a young mate with whom he 
vas conſtantly bickering and quarreling ; Solo- 
mon took great delight in liſtening to the diſ- 
courſe of his aviary, (for the great as well as 
ourſelves, are ſometimes pleaſed with trifling 
amuſements.) One day the old ſparrow, being 
more than ordinarily exaſperated againſt his 
lady, burſt out in the moſt threatening manner, 
Wicked huſſey ! dread my reſentment !. 8 
. | Voxe 
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form me, I pray thee, what means thou pro- 
poſeſt to make uſe of to deſtroy ſuch a maſſy 


| flivation, anſwered thus: Great king, thou 


85 thy ear, and thereby brought me into a ſtate. of 


feeble bird; but let ne, I conjure you, O King! 
play the bravo with ny own wife,” 1 
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voke me farther, and I will bring this palace 
about thy head, under the ruins of which, thou 
ſhalt remain cruſhed to death, and there find 
an everlaſting fepulchre | Thou knoweſt not 
the extent of my powers.” The poor ignorant 
female, unacquainted with the nature of thingy, 
believed what he ſaid, trembled, and was mute, 
Solomon, who had been liſtening all the while, 
beckoned the angry bird to perch upon his 
finger, and ſpoke to him as follows: © Moſt 
puiſſant ſparrow, I am as ignorant of thy power, 
as that little female thou haſt intimidated ; in- 


pile.of building, as that in which I now reſide? 
The ſparrow, reduced to the moſt humiliating 
haſt overheard a diſcourſe I did not intend for 


the greateſt confuſion | I know perfectly well 
my own capacities, and that I am a ſmall and 


I ever am, 
my dear Mrs. Pierpont, 


o 


moſt affectionately yours, 
EL1z4 DE Col. 


Ld 


LET: 


AM 


From the Same, to the Same. | | 


MAR MADAM, | 
LLOW me now to preſent you the 


lect. ; 


 .- | 


wit him wiſe or learned; but he has now 
teQtation of both. If we have a taſte for 


aſumes the title of a man of letters, without 
nz been at ſchool,” Upon ſome people he 


ud have the impudence to perſiſt in it, 


laſt ladies, as a farther illuſtration of the 


Your paſſion was to be eſteemed learned; 
married a fool and a rake, flattering your- 
with the female maxim, that a reformed. 
e makes the beſt. huſband, and that a fool is 
ly managed, You now by experience diſ- 
er your error, and are convinced a reformed - 
ecan never be virtuous ; and that a fool is 
tive, and jealous of his authority; whereas 
an of ſenſe, thinks trifles not worth his at- 


Alas! (you fay) it is impoſſible to convince : 
aof his folly. I acknowledge I neither, 


particular ſubject, we may do very well 
a perſon who has none at all; but one 
has only a ſmattering of it is intolerable. 


impoſed, becauſe there are ſome as ignorant 
VHooliſh as himſelf. He ſays he is a member 
Pry um verſity in Europe; and I firmly be- 
ui they were jointly to contradict him, 


i terms utterly deſtructive to his preten- 
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He has not only a weak head, but a eon 
heart ; and is of a temper that can neither b 
re proof nor advice. I fee into his ſoul, and! 
there ſuch a void, both of religion and mori 
that I am equally ſnocked in my apprehenſ 

of his fate here, and hereafter. 
Where miſery is conſtantly ſhifting from 
ſcene to another, the pleaſures' of reflection « 
Fl ſeldom have leiſure to play. He is difſipai 
+. his fortune as faſt as he can, without enjoji 
or obtaining any thing but contempt, Is thi 
not niore money given to be laughed at, th 
for any one thing in the world; though 
purchaſers do not think ſo? If in his finances 
is made eaſy for the preſent, he does not « 
for to-morrow ; and it is an invariable maxim 
mine, whoever breaks through all econmy, + 
ſoon diſcard honeſly. He regrets nothing butt 
want of money; has no other feelings but; 
proceeds from the gratification of his paſſo 
and lays frequently on me fuch commands 
would be highly injurious for me to obey, 
A Greenlander would as ſoon renounce t 
eternal ice of the pole, a Negro the ſuffocat 
heat of the line, as a fool his ridiculous conne 
ons of folly, . | „„ 
am now ſenſible of my error; there 
a ſecret and involuntary ſympathy, that attacl 
us to generous minds-—are not our affection 
fe par abi) rivetted by eſteem, and in thatc 
may we not defy even time itſelf to break! 
charming tye? O why am not I bound in ſuc 
chain?“ | FTF 
hecauſe you judged otherwiſe when | 
made your choice. To love a clown may d 
treſpaſs againſt opinion, but to love a fop 18 / 
againſt nature. If the boaſted power of ſeq 
is very impotent, and thoſe who.rely-moſt , 


. | us | ; 
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erally the mortification to find. the in- 
ency of it; what could you expet froin 
Can one farther pity. you, notwithſtanding 
wilted knowledge, than for your igno- 
: If a man plants a furnep, has he any 
ſr compaſſion! when he is diſappointed in 
ling it a pine apple ? May we not ſay of 
what Feſtus | unjuſtly ſaid to St. Paul, 
| þ learning doth make thee | mad. : : You | 
yourſelf on a little knowledge ; of what 
;it, if it has not made you-wiſer and bet- 
You married a man you deſpiſed, in order 
x your ſuperiority of underſtanding, which 
this very ſufficient reaſon to deny you 
Jecauſe you affect to ſhew it. The 
| proot of folly appears in an affectation 
ling in a woman, or talking technically. 
e many caſes in which ſimplicity is the 
| refinement, From our common educa- 
e have not had information ſufficient to_ 
tt men's opinions relative to many 
upon which we ſhould therefore never 
to ſhine in converfation.  _ Ts 
at buſineſs has your huſband, who is 
Ie of reliſhing it, with your overgrown 
edge, te depth of your judgment, or 
ent of your learning ; if you are not 
| of a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and a 
tention to the ceconomy of your family; 
do not the greateſt juſtice to what is 
P him, while you throw, a veil over his 


W meritorious are the foft, the gentle 
of a virtuous woman, who never tor- 
ler huſband with complaints, but pati- 
ts the return of his reaſon, which will 
ato a ſenſe of his faults, and the in- 
be has done her, Jealouſy. and diſtruſt 
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are the bane of love, whoſe eſſence ; 


” 


unkind upbraidings, or hat is worſe, h 
haughty looks, and inſolent contempt, if 
hardly fail, if often repeated, to realize jh 
fortune, which at firſt perhaps was only: j 


formable to your character, though he dt 


ſupport the dignity of. Ai. All bis cony 
that are inconſiſtent with prudence, « 
compatible with the rank and ci arade 


ought to maintain in life; it is your duty 


fuſe, as a compliance would bes criminal 
it might thereby fubje& you to general «| 
For a man capable of requiring from his 
what he knows to be in itlelf wrong, is e 
capable of throwing the whole blame of 


miſconduct on her; and afterwards « 
| braiding her for a behaviour, to whic 


x 


been acceſſatpy. lde n 
I poverty becomes the conſequence 
wregularities, there is no contending wi 


upon the ſame principles; will diſoun 


o "4 


ceſſity. But each ſtate has;its trials, and 


your patience is tried by, it; the riches( 
great are trials of their temperance, hu 
and humanity. Had you no misfortut 
ſtruggle with, your age and compliant | 
might have ſeduced you. into diſſipation 
might have deprived you of all the hee 
joys you now daily experience, in 4 0 

exerciſe of your duties. Zeno thankeC 
for his bad fortune, which made him 29 
pher. Does it not place one above the 
to which the proſperous deliver themſel 
to with ſuch ardour? The internal 14 
you have, will attend you in every fi 


— 


cove a happineſs to you under the directi- 
reaſon. TFT 
you lament, in this ſituation, that the 
ſorſakes you, believe me it is groundleſs. 
fy does not take from us our real friends; 


1 | SE 5 

You remember, when Jaſon repudiates 
o marry Creuſa, daughter to Creon, 
Corinth, Medea is enraged and threa- 


t that her huſband is unfaithful, and ſhe 
wthing left:“ Ves, anſwered ſhe; Medea 
„ 1 FCC 

our greateſt unhappineſs will ariſe from 
under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to do many 
Jou diſlike; is not this. a proof how 
we ſhould be of cenſuring others? It is 
og to be at liberty to do what we pleaſe, 
e enabled thoroughly to judge of any 
's conduct. I'he miſeries of life prove 
x or leſs, in proportion as we: lay them to 


Ilable; and if they were more permanent, 
vlg either grow weary of them, or live 
pretenſion of loſing them at! laſt. '' Does 
fear conſiſt in dread of future misfortune, 
is not the various ſtates and conditions of 
fer more in name than reality? Seneca 


« our uneaſineſs. Has he not :reaſon, 


poverty expoſes us. None are made to 


N 3 5 to 
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ideales us from thoſe who pretended 'to | 


adeſtroy all. She is told: #t is not in her 


mer to be tied up to do what we muſt, 


Many things are inſupportable, only be- 
ve are weak! A well-diſpoſed mind is the 
ſeaſure we can poſſeſs. | All other goods 


if . ö 
great riches only make us change the 


| envy, inquietude, and fear which ac- 
nes 11, differs little from the miſery e 


We what they can, and therefore ought 
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to bear. Have we not all rea ſon to ren 
tented with the di ſpeſition of Providence 
«© When you conſider, the Plagues | 
diſcreet proceed from other people, and th 
the indifcreet from themſelves,: you will ft 
with a juſt compliment to yourſelf, and þ 
tent. Succeſs having attended ſome, yh 
gined that the only cauſe of their unhaj 
was the want of riches ; experience 
them, that if there is an art which can p 
to us happineſs, there is ſtill one much 
difficult and more rarely to be met with 
art of making a proper uſe of theſe 
| Gaiety is a better reſource againſt povert 
Tiches againſt melancholy, ' When ve 
' thoſe who are in ſickneſs, diſtreſs, or any 
1 temporal afflictions; let us remembet 
BM much worſe it is with the gay finner; 
| 1 thoſe who are given over to 4 fepfrobate 
and are cut eff, in the midſt of their wicket 
© You married a man of: ſmall fottun 
ore hom your :reaſon approved, and 
heart loved; and for his fake you reſe 
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8 man of fortune. You are. perteQly 
'i but—* Is it not, you, ſay, fume rTepra 
[ the economy'of I'rovidence, that ſuch 


| as Lady ——, v ho have net hearts ful 
| of tenger emotions, - taſtes to enjoy, ole 


” 3 


| | ment to approve, ſhould poſleſs-uch 20% 
\ Of fortune, while I am deſtined to piae 
| ſtricteſt ceconomy. AEM TIEN. 4 ] 

| "Op Tell me why, good Heavn | 
| Thou mad'ſt me what Tam, with all the! 
| "SEM _ Aſpiring thoughts, and. elegant deſires, | 
3 That fill the happieſt man ? Ah rather wit 
1 Didſt thou not form me ſordid as my fat, 
| | Baſe-winded, dull, and fit to cart) ny 
( 
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re adapted to its propenſities! Tenderneſs, 
bout the capacity of relieving, only makes 
e nerſon more wretched than the objects who 
e for. aſhſtance.”? ' | 1 3; 3 +. , 


wderate fortune as in a large one: your's is 
ſcient for thoſe who mean to live. the life of 
aon. Imaginary wants indeed perpetually 


ich are the hardeſt to bear: real neceſſities 
be relieved by the triendſhip and humanity 
others -But who can adminiſter. conſolation 


ents, and eagerly graſping at ſhadows? The 


it of the ſenſual. The latter are limited to 
e number of our ſenſes; whereas the former, 
og the effect of opinion, are infinite; for the 
ind is inceſſantly active, and ever prone to in- 
nt novelties. | 8 ie 
* Lady 
oe delicate feelings, you ſay ſhe is defective 
; otherwiſe, like you, ſhe would have made 
lappier choice, and not have ſacrificed her 
lcity, in making it depend on ſo- deſpicable 
object as her lord. Will you then envy her 
main? Will you wear the mein off diſcontent 
ber preſence becauſe ſhe ouiſhines you in 
upage, dreſs, and /pomp ? Exert your ideas 
ha noble confidence, and think that although 
u have not theſe things, it is becauſe you have 
i ought, becauſe you have not deſired them. 
| pallels, (you ſay): however ſomething be; - 
„ | have choſen my lot, and am ſatisned: J 
| ln that ſweet tranquility, known only to 
= RT thoſe 


« Why was this heart of mine formed with 
auch ſenſibility! Or why was not my for- 


« Happineſs is as likely to be found in a 
refs the under-thinking part of mankind; 
4 diſtempered mind, inſenſible of real enjoy- 


umber of the artificial paſſions greatly exceeds 


„ whom you mention, has not 
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thoſe, whom the ſmallneſs of their fen 
obliges to moderate their defires, which z 
be as the ſource of true felicity, I an 
happieſt of women; I. ady — is a ſtrange 
that delightful union of hearts, the ſympaty 
fouls, which inſure my tranquility, Happ 


2 3—— — — — a 
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. one another, we never regret the loſs. of 1 
1 | ſcenes of diſſipation, into which the heart te 
5 enters; where they meet without being j 
| pelled by affection, and part without ſolicit 


| it is neither taſte, the heart, nor even the he 
j of pleaſure, unites them, Nor is it equality 
rank, fortune, cuſtom, but wearinefs of the 
ſelves, and that neceſſity of diſſipation wh 
they feel perpetually, and which ſeems attac 
to riches and ſplendour, that produce their « 
junction. Diogenes went about the. city 
Athens, begging to the ſtatues : being aſked| 
| reaſon, he faid he was learning to bear a rept 
Diſſipated people ſhould learn the fame «il 
Can any ſtatue be deafer than moſt of th 
purſuits when they ſolicit for real pleafure. | 
 wwretch in poſſeſſion. of the reputed means 
happineſs, without enjoying it, would of: 
objects be the moſt ridiculous, were he not 
moſt melancholy too. It being difficult to ar 
vices in polite circles, where they have fol 
the contemptible art. of forgiving mutually e 
defect of the heart. The late Lord I. — 
the Duke of B-—'s maſquerade, ſaid, that 
had been in ſearch of joy the whole night, | 
that it was always in the next room. 


I This coy coddefs, from ſtage to ſtage 
Invites us ſtill, but ſhifts as we purſue. | 
55 Aus T7101 
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pear in a conſpicuous light, and are they 
pf in the multitude, and find their recom- 
e very inadequate to their labours? On the 
ry, in how eligible a ſituation am I placed, 
more retired way of life. My felicity de- 
k on the affe tions of my huſband, and the 
intercourſe of a few friends. I enjoy 
nj. wiſhes 5 all my attempts to moral ex- 
ice-are centered in the hopes of rendering 
af every day more and more worthy of the 
m of him I love, and by whom I am belov- 
Al is calm content, heart- felt joy; every 
rgives pleaſure as it paſſes,” and ſatisfa ction. 
in ſuppoſe I am weak enough to expe that 
bulband will be always my lover, though he 
hitherto not laid aſide that character. Paſ- 
'muſt decay. I expect his will do ſo; and 
zu it may be impoſſible not to wiſh the lo- 
might always remain, yet I hope J ſhall ne- 
hew I am grieved when he is turned into a 
 huſhand, but conſider it as the neceſſary 
Ition of humanity. The gracious! ſmile, 
beart-felt tenderneſs, the look of affection, 
tepoſe in thoſe we love, impart: more ſolid 
dation than all other acquitements on eartn 
zue without them. In ſuch a ſtate, a wo- 
z affections for her huſband: is compaſed of 


and a confidence in his protection; from 
th ariſes the auſpicious combination of com- 
cy, condeſcenſion, and politeneſs; | She is- 
ated with - a ſenfſation- inexpreſſible by 
6, ſmilar to that with which an infant is 
led towards his parents; while a huſband 
er the influence of that paihetic endeat-! 
b with which parents are affected towards 
progeny. Under the protection of a man 
. of 


ture of fondneſs; a deference to his autho— 
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of worth, diſtinguiſned abilities, honour, 
truth, a wife yields herſelf entirely jo his g 
ance, receives every idea from the man gf 
heart! like the halo of the rainbow, which 
hibits the ſame, though fainter colours. 
* ſhe diſtinguiſhed hy his virtues: and with th 
tis faction true love inſpires, thinks whatever 
does is wiſeſt, moſi virtuous, diſargeteſ, 
Her ſoul is fo: happily diſpoſed, that every l 
becomes capable of affording her entertainm 
and diſtreſs almoſt wants a name. 
Their ſmiling infants, in participating t 
looks, and blending their features, add a f 
tye to that of conjugal affection. The ent 
tured huſband; and fond father, bangs over 
like. Milton's: Adam, with looks of cordial 
enamoured, gazing witly. tranſport on the 
ternal cares of the happy wife, and diſcovet 
theſe pledges of their fond affection, all the 
ther's beauty: while ſhe relates a thouſand 
anecdotes of their ripening judgments z; flatt 
her fond boſom, they are preſages :0f, inher 
their father's underſtanding. Even to an 
tereſted perſon, the expanding of an infant n 
is a delightful entertainment, but to fond pa 
muſt not the pleaſure be exceedingly del 
ful? Thus their years paſs in that ſweet 1 
ligence of two hearts charmed with each of 
without wearineſs, without inquietude, wit 
any other jealouſy than that of fearing 10 
pleaſe as much as they love; which occaſi 
deſire of uniting in themſelves, every thing 
has power to captivate a heart. If they al 
company, ſhe buſies herſelf with him al 
without diſobliging any body. The art of 
ciliating our choice with complailance 53 _ 
of delicate minds : coquetry ſtudies this; on 
acquainted with it, without having learn 
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gut every medal hath its reverſe, every felicity 
arries its abatement; for thus happy, thus de- 
lyhted, how very ſoon may her rejoicing be 
ured into mourning f Her beauteous infant 
my be ſnatched from her fond embrace, may 
ſcken, pine, and die, “How is nature, (ſays. 
Lord Orrery) revulſed on ſuch an occaſion * 
When a mother, recolleding all her ſufferings 
for this departed innocent, only by what attach- 
s herſelf the more to it. But the tender ſollici- 
tude of her beloved conſort, his: ſoothing ſympa- 
by, and affectionate participation of her ſor- 
s, will reſtore her mind to reaſon and peace. 
But oh! what friendly perſon will be at 
und to ſuccour and ſupport her under the poig- 
want diſtreſs and unutterable woe of loſing this 
belt of men: this pattern of her virtues; friend 
her heart, and partner of his Joys ! when ſhe 
exclaims, like Andromache, © he was father, 
mother, brother 1”. bro e 
Under the firſt attacks of extreme forrow, na- 
ture muſt be left io itſelf : at ſuch moments the 
onſolations of friendſhip; by:their infectious ten- 
erneſs only increaſe the ſenſibility of the-ſuffer+ 
\ and feeds the ſorrow it pretends to deplore, 
j ſtrengthening the impreſſion} which nothing 
vt the external rubs of time and accident can 
Ioroughly efface. After time had blunted the 
Wperities of anguiſh, as friendthip/is- part icular- 
I! deſigned to alleviate the evils of life and in- 
alidly to wear away the pains of the wretched; 
participation of affection may communicate a 
bit and affecting ſentiment to melancholy, that 
Pntent never feels, and be grateſul to her 
ited heart. The height of her philoſophy + 
a only riſe to reſignation, to the decrees of the 
"mipotent and all-juſt Diſpoſer of events; but 
thouſand tender recollections will ſtill make 
F her 


* 
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her ſigh in ſecret, though ber grief will not a 
ſemble the loud tumultuous paſſion of thobe 
whoſe houſes are ranſacked by invading *. 
mies; but that afflition which acquieſces inth 
decrees of the Almighty without murmuring 
although the object departed is tos dear tohy 
relinquiſhed without the moſt penetrating d 
treſs.” Thoſe who ſay philoſophy can go-nofy 
ther, and teach us not to feel, miſtake its ul 
and make dull apathy uſurp its place. Ay 
thoſe who affect to denominate the ſenſibility q 
their ſouls, the effect Vf.pbiloſophy, and 
manifeſtation of a; fortitude untouched by hum 
events, can no more impoſe on the thinking an 
humane, than Alexander. did, when he affedte 
to throw off humanity. and become a deity, Le 
it be remembered, in that inſtance, whent 
divine perfection was included in a human for 
he choſe to yield to the impulſe of this affeQic 
of the mind. Our Saviour wept over the grai 
of Lazarus. Tears, when time has matured 
pungent grief into a ſweet melancholy, are.ne 
| hurtful ; they are as the dew of the morning 
| the green herbage. net Ot ESI SE 1 
A ſenſible woman will not permit her aſl 
tion to interfere with her moral obligations, nc 
will obtrude her ſorrows on the world; real-grie 
is very. filent in its operations: Lady Ruſſe 
- whoſe ſincerity is not to be queſtioned, the ma 
mj years ſhe ſurvived-her-belgyed Lord, was f 
ry careful not to attract obſervation in thoſe fa 
ted times ſhe: had ſet apart for deploting he 
loſs, and rendering herſelf acceptable to the ſy 
preme Being. I always ſuſpect (ſays Mr 
Griffith): that a perſon has only the appeafan 
of grief, ſenſe, , courage, or . philoſophy," 
_ affeRs to manifeſt them upon every: trifling'0 
caſion. The many years lady Ruſſel Suro 
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«Lord, is a melancholy proof that nothing 
ls ſo ſlowly as grief. — The conſoſations in 
ſituation are, he whom ſhe. laments won 
ver ſuffer for her what ſhe muſt bear for 
in: that it is impoſſible any thing fo natural, 
\recefſary, and fo univerſal as death, ſhould 
ne been deſigned by Providence as an evil to 
nkind ; that had he lived, her ſincere affection 
ud have led her implicitly to conform to his 
Cinations ; her views would have been con- 
e to this earth, and too ſtrongly attached to 
uman objects to have properly obeyed the 
ver of the bleſſings ſhe ſo much valued; who 
b generally leſs thought of, in proportion as he 
bountiful, Thus will her piety and patience 
wake her calmly ſubmit to the decrees of Pro: 
idence ; and if her mind is properly regulated, 
ker extreme ſenſibility will never exqrt one word 
thought, which is not dictated: by humble pi- 
and the moſt exemplary reſignation. 62 T 
To be ſeparated by death from a man we 
he, is a leſs evil than to be obliged to live with 
ne whom we hate. This , puniſhment at leaſt 
longer, and is inflicted to the laſt hour with 
qual rigour ; grief on the contrary, however 
nolent, becomes every day leſs and leſs. It is 
Y negleting to obſerve this circumſtance, that 
je deceive ourſelves. We imagine that this 
piercing ſorrow will continue to the end of life; 
(even to myſelf, as I write) it appears a de- 
i in delicacy of ſentiment, to dare to think at 
fer being leſs touched at the remembrance of 
los; we imagine we ſhall ever-ſigh under 
dupportable deſpair. ; O00 > 
Experience of what, has þ 


en, ſhews us that 


Ming mor e is neceſſary than to leave your af 
Ion to time. Time will infallibly remove = 
nd you will at length find yourſelf exaRtly in 
. 8 | the 
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terval to have %, and not poſſeſſed, is ame 


we have had many inſtances to the contrary 


dy, if they loſe on one hand, ſtrive to gain 


who only lived to reproach, perhaps to diſgrad 


ditional ſatisfaction from the taſte of pleaſures 
ſcribed by Milton, who repreſents Eve, thous 
beautiful objects around her, than as ſhe (e 


them in company with Adam, in that palſy 
ſo inexpreſſibly charming 
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the ſame circumſtances, as you were before y 
poſſeſſed what you have loſt. After a long! 


the ſame thing. Your ſorrow will be changed 
a tender remembrance. Or it may be whe) 
obliterated, or give place to a new engageme 
Do we not daily ſee this, in life? Therefore 
muſt be by far the moſt common caſe * thy 


and it muſt depend entirely on the ſenſibility 
the ſufferer. If that is exquiſite, the only hx 
pineſs in ſuch a ſituation muſt ariſe from religig 
good ſenſe, and a vigorous though mild exerti 
of reaſon. A perſon capable of tender impreſ 
ons, muſt have a great fund of ſenſibility, fer 
ments of probity, and a taſte for every virtut 
und then one is almoſt ſure of being unhapy 
However, in the height of our diſtreſs, we flat 
ourſelves we are ſuperior to the reſt of the worl 
that our being is more perfect, our ſoul more. 
levated, becauſe more ſenſible. Thus every be 


the other, and even from adverſity itſeſt dn 
conſolations. As to loſs of children, how ma 
parents have rejoiced in tht recovery of a chil 


them! How many have mourned, bitter 
mourned, for children, whom perhaps Ge 
only reſcued from dangers and difficulties | 
which he knew their ſtrength would be unequa 
Thus every ſituation has its comforts. I he aq 


the ſociety. of one we love, is admirably d 


in paradiſe itſelf, no farther pleaſed with | 


o 


Wi 


With-thee converſing, J forget a time, 
All ſeaſons and their change; 4 pleaſe alike; ; 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifing ſweet. * 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun 
When firſt in this delightful land he'fpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, or flow'r. 
Glittering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhow'rs, and ſweet the coming on | 
Of grateful ev'ning mild; the ſilent night, 
Wich this her ſolemn bird, and this fair N = 
And theſe the gems of heav n her ſtarry rain: 
But neither breath of morn when ſhe aſcends, 
With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing ſun 
In this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glittering with dew, nor fragrant after-ſhowers, 
Nor grateful ev'ning mild, nor filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, not walk dy mans. 
Or glittering abs Cat without thee” is Tents: 
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Von have often'toll 15 l ſhould laugly if wy 


heart was breaking; you rate my powers too 
high, all I can do is to ſuppreſs uneaſineſs, and 
ſpeak in light terms on ſubjects which affect me 
but too ſenſibly. Farewell, my amiable friend : 


unfortunate as the ſtate of marriage is, I am 


hopeful you will once more be induced to enter 


into it with a friend of mine, by which J ſin- 
cerely think, you will recompenſe yourſelf for 
all your paſt ſufferings. | 


Tours — 9 % 
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From Mrs. Ross, to Lady FILME. 


DEAR MADAM, 


M 188 Byron has been informed by the 
young lady (I formerly mentioned to you) 0 
her misfortunes; and as they are nearly. con- 
need with a friend of yours, I make haſte; tg 
communicate them to you. This unhap 

young creature informed her :ſhe owed all ker 
| misfortunes to having deceived her mother: 
| and neglecting that maxim, that if people in. 
4 dulge themſelves, in every thing they may do, 
| they will ſoon do what they ought not to do. Her 
| | amiable protectreſs endeavoured, to wave the | 

| 
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ſubjet, but Mils — ſaid, * Madam, ! 
perceive your delicacy ; few, like you, know 
how guarded they ſhould be when they ſpeak to 
the. unhappy, whoſe ſorrow and dejection are 
apt to diſpoſe, the heart to interpret into an un- 
kind or bitter ſenſe, every exprefſion that does 
not breathe the greateſt gentleneſs and affeQion, 
You, madam, are my benefactreſs; I can have 
no reſerve to you: women who would not be 
expoſed, ſhould not put themſelves out of their 
own power. As my errors are known to my- 
ſelf, were it not on account of my family, | 
ſhould not care if they were known to the whole 
world. U am not like one of the Spartan dames, 
aſhamed of nothing but detection. 
« My mother was left a widow, with ſeven 
children, two ſons and five daughters: her join- 
ture was not equal to her birth; nor the œcono- 
my ſhe was obliged to exert, to her pride. The 
extreme attention ſhe was obliged to beſtow on 
the minutiæ of her family afforded her very li 
tle time to inſtru us in our moral or religious 


duties. But however deficient my mother Wa 
"mY f 3: 
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i inforcing other precepts, I muſt do her ; Juſ- 
ice, in ſaying, ſhe uſed to harangue on virtue, 
which ſhe reduced to a fingle print. As this is 
he only point in which I have erred, I do not 
nean to condemn fer to exculpate my/eif, The 
nicfortunes I have met with, and the retirement 
[have been in, have however taught me to re- 
dect that virtue is not wholly comprized in 
chiſtity, which is only a concomitant; and 
that it is neceſſary a woman ſhould have ever 
er moral virtue.” Miſs Byron told Miſs 
Nee, ſhe was — of her opinion; that 
he common manner of teaching young ladies 
te firſt duties, ſhe looked upon as the moſt 
Rocking negle@ in their education: “ ſo little 
j this eſſential part regarded, ſaid ſhe, that if 
you aſk a fine lady of what religion ſnhe is, ſhe is 
iltoniſned at the queſtion, and can ſcarce: give 
wy rational anſwer. If you proceed farther, 
nd touch upon the rules and . tenets of it, you 
ind them totally ignorant: and in either ſex, 
yhere they have not any religion, there can be 
o dependence upon them; for it is very eaſy 
o conceive what that man or woman's action 
muſt be, who miſbelieves in future rewards or 
pſhments,” Miſs N — having ſubſcribed 
lb theſe ſentiments, and acknowledged her own 
prorance in theſe points at that period, continu- 
ed her ſtory as follows. - RE Ef 
My mother's great plan was to get us mar- 
ſed, or in other words, off her hands. When 
fe went to a public place, ſhe queſtioned us 
Wo had taken notice of us: our reception was 
vays adapted to the rank of fortune of thoſe. 
"o had paid us attention. This foible in my 
ther led us inſenſibly to. falſehood : we pur- 
aid her good humour and partiality, by claim- 
uy honours and diſtinctions which had never 
paid us. „ ; 
Mr. 
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* Mr. —, a nabob, made his addref., 
me; he had nothing but riches to recomme 
him, and J deſpiſed Plutus too much, to em 
into an engrgement where fe only preſs 
Under a pompous appearance, the fortun; 
clown was too viſible : like a foundered hy 
that walks in a ſtate proceſſion, under who 
gorgeous tra ppings are ſtill ſeen his tottering limb 
My mother was blinded to his imperfections 
but a partiality which Lord H, only ſont 
Lord Cheſter, inſpired me with, rendered hi 
odious in my eyes. Lord H and [engage 
ourſelves to each other; and I fooliſhly promiſ 
to conceal. it from my mother. The your 
woman whoengages to keep her lover's addreſſ 
a ſecret} is generally brought into a plot again 
herſelf ; and oftner till againſt thoſe to whom fi 
'.owes unreſerved honour and duty. Senſibilt 
is dangerous, unleſs it has a proper direQion 
and, in that caſe, the greateſt circumſpeCion} 
required. A heart which is in itſelf tender, 
always eaſy of perſuaſion, and 1s ſuſceptible 
all the ſofter ſenſations. And when our ſex in 
dulge a reverie upon a ſentiment, fancy ſets dd 
with all its charms, it becomes gradually th 
reigning affe ction of our heart. My motbe 
had not, by tenderneſs and affection, gains 
my heart, while it was yet in its infancy : ſh 
might then have formed it, ſhe might then hay 
had the virtuous poſſeſſion of it; and migi 
have ſecured its confidence. When prect! 
are not ſweetened by the endearments of naturq 
they, in a great meaſure fail in their due effect 
At a certain age, the danger of the paſſions a 
great: but theſe paſſions do not actuate mor 
forcibly than a mother's affections, when the 
the friend and confident of her daughter. The 
are not ſtronger than the impreſſions of educan 
on, the principles of honour ; that _ f 
m 
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modeſty, that generous pride, with which youth 
ought always to be inſpired, eſpecially where 
the heart is ſuſceptible, | | 

Tis but inſtruction all ! our parents hand, 

Writes in our hearts the firſt faint characters, 
Which time re-tracing, deepens into ſtrength, 

That nothing can efface but Death or Heaven, 

« There lived with my mother a ſplenetic 
woman, who could not be happy without having 
ſomebody to find fault with. She was an old, 
coquette, who railed at the preſent decline of 
taſte; and being no longer able to attract admi- 
rers, ſought for victims, and was reſolved to be 
feared, ſince ſhe could not be loved. Excluſive 
of this propenſity, it is commonly a received 
maxim among perſons of a certain age, that 
young people are always in the wrong. I never 

yet knew a perſon fond of prying into the ſecrets 

of others, that was fit to be truſted. The curio- 
ſity of ſuch is governed by pride, which is hot 
gratified but by whiſpering about a ſecret till it 
becomes public, in order either to ſhow their 
conſequence or ſagacity. This woman overheard 

Lord H converſing with me, and threatened 
that ſhe would inſtantly acquaint my mother of 
his being my lover, He repreſented to me the 

unhappy conſequences that would attend this 

diſcovery, that his father might ſend him abroad, 
and uſed every argument love could inforce, to 
make me inſtantly leave the houſe : he ſaid in a 
fer months he would be of age, when he would 
marry me; and that in the mean time, would 
place me in ſafety; where he ſhould himſelf 
never preſume to come, without my permiſſion, 
| yielded to his requeſt. I do not pretend to 
juſtify myſelf; but, without doubt, there are 
lome circumſtances in life, where the diſtreſs is 
ſo high, and the mind in ſuch an anxiety, that 
a perſon may be pardoned the being thrown fo | 
| much 
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much off their guard as to be drawn into 4 dot, 
which, in the common occurrences' of life 
would admit of no alleviation. Oh} my dey 
madam, how unhappy: is that mind, which 
with right intentions, feels à conſciouſneß of 
error in its reſolutions. Alas] how is it poſſible 
to eſcape, ſurrounded with ſmiling ſnares on one 
hand, and by unkindneſs preſſed into the toils on 
the other ? Are not women who go aſtray from 
the paths of virtue, generally more to be pitied 
than condemned; as their faults more frequently 
Ariſe from their misfortunes than their vice? M 
firſt error undoubtedly was the cauſe of. all the 
reſt ; how hard, how next to impoſſible to avoid 
many leſſer deviations, after we have been be- 
trayed into a capital one! Lord H continued 
to treat me with the moſt diſtant reſpect; and 
as the time was near elapſed when he could 
make me his wife, I became perfectly eaſy and 
happy, and thought it even ſweet to ſuffer for 
the man I loved; although I was informed the 
woman who lived with my mother, had made 
many additions to my imprudence. Theſe peo- 
ple who conceal nothing they know, very often 
communicate what they do not know. Envy 
always knows more than it will confeſs, and 
more characters are deſtroyed by indirect iſinu- 
ations than any other way. And thoſe who are 
very eager to teil news, are ſeldom in a diſpoſition 
to wait and colle the evidences of its truth. _ 
Nothing is more fatal to happineſs or virtue, 
than that confidence which flatters us with an 
opinion of our own ſtrength, and by aſſuring 
us of the power of retreat, precipitates us into 
danger. In love, contrary to religion, it is want 
of faith that faves us. This was the ſituation 
of my affairs, when one evening the Duke of 
C had ſeen me at the window, and (being 
ignorant who I was) forced his ns 
e 
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the houſe. This made Lord H—' Jealous I 
ve quarrelled ; he told me with the poet, 1 
My heart, tho full of rage, was free from malice, 

And all my anger but excets of love. 
| was too much ſoftened... Melancholy and : 
afliction enervate the ſoul, and lay it open to 
wery ſoft and tender emotion. Reconciliation is 

the tendereſt part of love. The ſoul here diſ- 
covers a kind of chaſtity; and being forced back, 
returns with 'an additional violence. I forgot 
every conſideration, - but that of my lover.—As 
bon as I recollected myſelf, it is impoſſible to 
give you any idea of the diſtraction of my mind. 
All my guilt ſtared me in the face! I accuſed 
tim, myſelf, and heaven, which had withdrawn 
his protection from me in the hour of danger! 


„Lord H wrote to me, renewed his 
rows of fidelity, and declared he conſidered ne 
much his wife as if the ceremony had paſſed ;' 
and that it wanted only a few weeks, when I 
ſhould be really ſuch in the eye of the law, I 
was mollified, I faw him; and truth obliges me 
here to confeſs, that I conformed to his wiſhes, 
-was too ſoon convinced that he was, like 
the reſt of his ſex, who make no ſcruple of ſe- 
ducing women without loving them; who are 
laviſh of their adorations while they reſiſt, and 
ak their unkindneſs when they yield. She that 
conſiders this, will ſhun like death ſuch baits of 
wilt and miſe yx. en 

! believe the hyæna was a male devourer, 
though the men to extenuate their owtt*guilt, 
made the creature a female. I ſoon thought 1 
law a great change in Lord H; I perceived 
hun diſquieted and uneaſy. I ufed my influence 
"ith him. to make me a partner in his griefs, 
ut] urged in vain; I was willing to think fa- 
Wurably of my lover; it was my intereſt to 

| TS pleaſe 
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pleaſe him, as the time was near elapſed wks 
I was to become his wife. I recollected the too 
often captious behaviour of huſbands to their 
wives, and concluded this muſt always be the 
caſe after poſſeſſion. On the contrary, women 
are almoſt ſure of perſerving men's attachment, 
while they do not loſe ſight of a proper an 
to them: Hope gives an ardour which ſubſide 
in certainty. | But to put any' conſtraint on a 
lover that is tired, is only to tire him the more, 
1 therefore chearfully ſubmitted to the great 
change of diſpoſition I perceived in him, and 
redoubled my attentions to pleaſe him, This ap- 
peared to me only to increaſe his miſery; and! 
then from my, own experience was convinced, 
that if a woman diſcovers a man all the love ſhe 
has for him, ſhe only employs herſelf to make 
him ungrateful. b 

Love, contrary to all other paſſions, ſhews 
itſelf more in ſmall things than in great ones, 
When a perſon. begins to ſhow an indifference 
towards thoſe leſſer cares (which real. affe ction is 
\ continually ſuggeſting), one way venture to 
' pronounce that their attachment will not ſurvive, 
Theſe fears were realiſed one evening: he drop- 
ped a letter. I did not perceive it until he was 
gone. Figure to yourſelf, Madam, the fitua- 
tion of my mind, when I ciſcovered a treaty of: 
marriage was on foot between him and one Miß 
_ Ciſtor, U impatiently waited his next viſit. A 
peeart that had been fo ſenſible as mine, could 

not caſily reſolve to become indifferent. We 
hate, we love, often before we can attain tran- 
quility, and we till preſerve ſome diſtant W 
of our being miſtaken in our conjectures. 
Lord H— — had undoubtedly miſſed his 
letter, and. was aſhamed to fee me, «becauſe be 
never came aftcrwards. The ſhock was 100 


much for me to bear: the unealinels of my mind 
| brought 
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ght on a ſevere fever and hyſterical com- 
nts | ne ver had before. A virtuous mind, 
te moſt exquiſite diſtreſs, receives ſupport 
i conſolation from the conſciouſneſs of its own 
wcence; but diſtreſs which is the conſequence _ 

in unlawful flame indulged, cannot hope for 
ſuccour. As long as I had expected Lord 

to fulfil his engagements, my virtue had 

en lulled aſleep; I had been prevented from 

ang to mytelf, and from perceiving the 

6, on the flowery borders of which I had 

ced with ſuch frantic ſecurity.” But now 1 

id myſelf ruined, deceived, and abandoned} _ 
„ my dear benefactreſs, if we had more 
our ourſelves, we might with a better grace 
molain of diſſimulat ion in others, A girl who 

in concert with her lover, to deceive her 
ther, has no right to repine, or be ſurpriſed _ 

his deceiving her in his turn. Although ſen- 


: e of this truth, it only added to my miſery,, __ 7 
e boked on all my misfortunes as proceeding 
m myſelf _ © : „ 0 


' Had he taken me for ever, ſaid I, to my © 
jul Sally, the purpoſe of my life would have 
been to pleaſe him; as he has left me, I 
tnothing left but to die, after worſe than 

lh has happened to me, ; 


of Ibis worthy girl brought me a learned 
WM" in the neighbourhood, who convinced | 
religion is the only means by which 

a © arrive at true happineſs; and that to 
he the perfection and dignity of our nature, 


nut rely on the authority and word of God. 
Ws advice I left my lodgings, converted a 
damonds to money, and came to this 
but not before I ſent a letter to Lord 
, Which was dictated more from tender 
lan reſentment, and written rather with = 
Bilan ink,” 4 1 232 
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by manfeſting their « own. apparent want; of 


Such a. penitence as. Miſs N 92 
rank the contrite offender next to the © offen 


our pardon and aſſiſtance to thoſe, who-mayal 


err) inferior advantage of education id 


peer in our favour, I. ever A+ + 5Þ 444 1. 
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- By the aſſi tance of an uncle, (who 15 1 
covered her laſt Week,) ſhe propoſes;tgl b 
to —— there ſhs can experience no f 
proaches, no malicious fins en frag i 
rigid cenſurers of her own: ſex Uni 
prudes ! who are virtuous from cire 
or negle&, not from principle. Du 
almoſt countenance another”s.- loſs. of: -vi Ne 


manity ? „ 
And does not your Ladyſhip- think tha 

ſeverity of women to each other, is of: vail 

ous conſequence to thoſe who have one # 1 


innocent, if not exalt her above the Derſeverall 
of untried virtue. wo 

A Being infinitely pure 1 pere "0 
bred: to pity by the fins of his creatures 
we then, whoſe offences are numberleſs;; ud | 


Pp 


more properly be called feliow-creatures 
fcllow-finners ; becaule their offences „ 
deeper dye than our own? Eſpecially: AY 
different degrees in which we rank 'out'$ 
and theirs, may poſſibly proceed from . 
tiality. For it we take into our account , 
ſuperior temptation, and (commonly when N 


thera, the balance may not, to — 


Dear Madam, „ 8 bt 1 1 
pour Ladyſhips 0 A 1 4 7 
aſſectionate ang wy L oo 
e friend, A 

Marr — 
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